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Art. I.— Literary Clubs of Paris. 


(1) Bachaumont, Mémoires Secrets. 

(2) Grimm, Correspondance Littéraire. 
(8) Collé, Journal Historique. 

(4) Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes. 
(5) Dictionnaire des Sociétés Badines. 

(6) Glurres de P. Laujon. 

(7) R. C. Christie, Life of tienne Dolet. 


Ir is, perhaps, remarkable that so many clubs and societies 
have been formed among a class—if they can be called a class 
—of men generally supposed to be the least ‘ clubbable’ of any. 
Members of other trades and callings might gather together 
for mutual defence, improvement, or conviviality. Ecclesias- 
tics are, in a way, set apart from the rest of mankind; mem- 
bers of the Bar are a close guild; ‘ Service’ clubs, in which the 
science of war forms the least part of the conversation, main- 
tain the traditional contempt with which the soldier, born to 
devour, regards the men who live by labour; artists have 
haunts where they are supposed to live in harmony; and city 
companies remain to show how men of a trade formerly stood 
shoulder to shoulder, ruled by their own laws. Men of letters, 
however, enjoy the singular distinction of being remarkable 
for their quarrels. Nor is there, we believe, at this moment, 
any club of repute composed of authors, poets, and literary 
men. The Royal Society of Literature exists, certainly, and 
receives papers, which appear to be chiefly connected with 
coins; and there is the Royal Literary Fund, which affords 


relief to the distressed poet. There are also clubs, such as 
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the Garrick, the Savile, the Arts, and the Atheneum, in which 
authors are found; but the raison d’étre of these clubs is not 
the réunion of men who made a profession of literature. 

It would seem, in fact, impossible for men of letters to unite 
for the advancement of their own profession or of themselves ; 
they cannot, by forming societies, further the many-sided art 
to which they are devoted, or the interests of her disciples. 
Literature is not, like science, to be wooed and won by research. 
All the endowment in the world would not improve the literary 
harvest of a year. Authors do not toil after facts in a 
laboratory. Their business is to instruct, to delight, to express, 
to convey new ideas, to interpret into the language of the 
world the doings, projects, and intentions of politicians, 
statesmen, physicists, and toilers of all kinds. In this 
business each man works by himself. His rivals, in a sense 
not known in other callings, are every man of his own profes- 
sion. It is his business to talk, to talk continuously, to talk 
felicitously, persuasively, lucidly, and it is his aim to catch 
the ear of the people. Every man has his own methods ; 
every man has his own school. We cannot imagine Homer 
discussing forms of verse with Pindar; nor Tennyson with 
Swinburne ; nor Wordsworth with Byron; nor can we imagine 
Dickens taking sweet counsel with Thackeray in the hope of 
es out some new method of art which might be adopted 

y both. 

Yet the history of literature, especially of French literature, 
is full of the doings of clubs and societies, comprised of those 
who follow the sacred calling of letters. We propose, in the 
present paper, to follow briefly the story of literary clubs in 
the country where they most readily took root and most 
abundantly flourished. We need not go back as far as that 
academy founded by Charlemagne, where every member took 
the name of some great poet; the king himself being no other 
than David; Alcuin, Flaccus; Angibert, Homer; Théodule, 
Pindar ; and Eginhart, more modest than the rest, Calliopzus. 
Nor need we take into account the confréries of later times, 
such as the Nostre Dame de Toute Joye, the Clercs de la Basoche, 
the Empire de Galilée, the Enfants sans Souci, the Confrérie 
de la Passion, the Court de la bonne Compaignie (an English 
Society) or the brotherhoods presided over by la Mere Sotte 
and Roger Bontemps. Modern literary clubs began in that 
time of enthusiasm and great hope, when scholars, working 
chiefly in solitude, apart from each other, and without means 
of frequent communication, rejoiced when they could meet at . 
long intervals, congratulate each other on the great future 
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they were preparing for the world, and, after the manner of 
lesser mortals, feast and gladden their hearts with wine. 
The pride of fellowship was presently exchanged for the 
jealousy of rivalry; the sovereignty of scholarship was pre- 
sently claimed by rival Cesars: but though classical scholar- 
ship gave way to modern poetry, and the imitation of Horace 
and Ovid was abandoned, the habit of association survived. 

In such a review of these societies, long dead and mostly 
forgotten, it is melancholy to recall the names of those who 
once so fondly believed in immortality: posterity, they were 
certain, would read them for ever and with an ever-increas- 
ing delight. They posed as the undying. They could not be- 
lieve that a day would ever come when their verses, their 
dramas, their tales, would be put away on the shelves, only 
to be taken down in order to become the theme of some half- 
curious, half-contemptuous étude by a lively critic. Do our own 
—— and ingenious authors cherish this kindly delusion ? 

o they, too, think that in the future men will have leisure to 
read the still-born literature of the past? Surely the time 
has come when the writer may learn to care for the present all 
in all, happy if, amid the din of those who talk, his voice in some 
small circle may command silence and create delight. Two 
things, at least, are certain—the work which fails to-day will 
not charm to-morrow, or the day after, or in any day to come ; 
and posterity, unless our grandchildren grow weary of new 
things, will have its own writers. 

Perhaps the first gathering which need be recorded, of the 
many gatherings of scholars and authors in France, was a 
certain famous dinner held in honour of the escape of Etienne 
Dolet from the charge of murder, when, like Lamech, he had 
slain a man to his own hurt. 

Dolet himself has left an account of this dinner and of the 
guests present— 

Soon the time arrived for the banquet which a learned body of friends 
‘had prepared for me. There met together those whom we justly call the 
luminaries of France: Budé, the greatest in reputation for learning of 
every kind; Bérauld, equally happy in his natural genius as in his skill in 
Latin composition; Danés, distinguished in culture of all kinds ; Toussain, 
who is honourably celebrated as a living library; Macrin, to whom Apollo 
has given a genius for every kind of poetry; Voulté, who affords to the 


learned high ee of future distinction ; Marot, that Gallic Virgil, 
who displays a divine vigour in his verses; Francois Rabelais, that honour 


and glory of the healing art, who is able to recall and restore to life those 
who have reached the very threshold of Pluto. 
Among them there was no lack of conversation. We passed in review 
the learned writers of foreign countries: Erasmus, Melanchthon, Bembo, 
‘Sadolet, Vida, Sannazar, were all in tarn diseussed and praised. 
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_ It has been hitherto generally believed that the earliest of 
the French literary societies was that called the Academy of 
Fourviére, or the Société Angélique, established at Lyons early 
in the sixteenth century, and taking its name from the old 
Roman palace on the slopes of the hill so called. But Mr. 
Christie (‘ Life of Dolet,’ p. 164) contends that there never was 
a society properly so called, and that the letter of Fournier, 
dated 1507, and that of Voulté of 15386, merely record casual 
meetings and conversations dated literary friends. At the same 
time there was living at Lyons, especially during the years 
1580-1540, such a collection of scholars as no other city in 
France or Italy could show: Rabelais, Marot, Servetus, Des 
Periers, Dolet, Macrin, and Nicolas Bourbon of Vandeuvre were 
residents ; Erasmus, Calvin, Pole, Robert Estienne, Sadolet, 
Beza, were occasional visitors, and even the great Budé was not 
unknown. Here there was more intellectual freedom than at 
Paris, where was felt the sinister action of the Court and the 
Sorbonne. Here were the great scholar-printers, Gryphius, 
De Tournes, Trechsel, and Dolet. Here, too, was a circle of 
cultivated women, who may have been afterwards equalled at 
Paris, Edinburgh, or London, but seldom, considering the 
time and its difficulties, surpassed. Every one knows the 
name of Louise Labé, ‘la belle Cordiére ;” the ‘ gentle and 
virtuous’ Dame Pernette du Guillet is less known, yet her 
rhymes have found two editions in this nineteenth century ; 
Claudine and Sybille Scéve, poets themselves, and cousins of 
Maurice Scéve the poet, are immortalized in one of Marot’s 
odes; Jeanne Gaillard, whose vondeaw in answer to one by 
Marot yet survives and is quoted; Clemence de Bourges, 
‘la perle des Lyonnaises ;’ and the Dame du Perron, wife of 
Antoine de Gondi, who received them all, with the ‘ princes, 
prelates, and kings,’ the scholars, musicians, and poets, of the 
place, making a society of which Lyons may well be proud. 
Unfortunately, as regards the two greatest men resident in 
the city during this time, viz., Rabelais and Dolet, there 
seems nothing to show that they either sought or were sought 
by the ladies of Lyons. Dolet was married; Rabelais had an 
illegitimate son: that is all we know. Dolet’s wife came, 
perhaps, from ‘Troyes ;* no one knows who was the mistress 
of Rabelais. Certainly, it is as impossible to imagine either 
the harsh grammarian or the ex-Cordelier physician taking 
the least delight in the society of ladies, as it is to imagine 
the ladies taking any delight in them. 

A school must not be called a club, else we might be 
* Christie’s ‘ Life of Dolet,’ p. 484. 
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tempted to include among the literary societies of France the 
celebrated Pleiad, with their faithful disciples, Amadys 
Jamyn and the ‘encothurned’ La Péruse. Yet the Pleiad held 
_ one memorable banquet. It was in celebration of the triumph 
of Jodelle, when he produced his tragedy of Cléopatre before 
the court of Henry the Second. Never was there a more 
prilliant success. The king gave the poet, then only twenty 
years of age, a purse of 500 crowns and loaded him with 
praises ; his friends led him to Arcueil, where they honoured 
him with a truly classical orgy. They feasted at a marble 
table, while one of them declaimed a pcean in newly invented 
words. ‘Then a very singular thing happened. Here is 
Ronsard’s own account of it. While the ‘saincte et docte 
compaignie’ sat at table-— 


. . » deux ou trois ensemble en riant ont poussé 
Le pére du troupeau 4 long poil hérissé . . . 

Il venoit & grands pas ayant la barbe peinte, 
D’un chapelet de fleurs la teste il avoit ceinte, 
Le bouquet sur loreille et bien fier se sentoit 
De quoy telle jeunesse ainsi le présentoit. 


This reads innocently. The ardent classicists, in fact, crowned 
a goat. Slanderers afterwards averred, what is easy to believe, 


that the ‘holy and learned’ company went so far as to sacrifice © 


the animal—a most shocking profanity, truly worthy of those 
who could substitute a classical tragedy for a Christian 
morality. 

They had a chance later on, these classicists, of ruining the 
good old French tongue altogether, for Charles IX. made 
them into an Academy, which, no doubt, would have made 
short work of such language as served Marot and Rabelais. 
But the times were bad for academies, and the royal insti- 
tution fell to pieces. Poor Jodelle, for his part, fell into 
poverty, and presently died of want. 

The troubled reign of Henry III. was equally unpropitious 
to literature, yet its close was distinguished by a most re- 
markable collaboration of poets, who, though all hopelessly 
mediocre, produced between them a work—the ‘Satyre 
Menippée’—which will certainly live as long as the French 
language. They met daily at the house of Gillot, canon of 
‘the Sainte Chapelle, and while outside in the noisy streets 
the mob were shouting up and down for the Duc de Mayence 
‘and that poor innocent martyr, Jaques Clement, they sat to- 
gether—Rapin, Le Roy, Passerat, Florent Chrétien, Pierre 
Pithou, and the Sieur de la Bergerie—and forged the immortal 
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satire which loaded the League with ridicule and helped the 
Béarnais to his own. 

The inventor of the literary salon, unless we credit the 

Lyonnais with the discovery, was Malherbe. The invention 
was, to be sure, an accident. The great man did not say, 
‘Come, let us have a salon.’ It sprang out of his willingness: 
to stand as lion en permanence at Madamed’Auchy’s receptions. 
Here he was undisputed king; no one was admitted save on 
the tacit understanding that the Master was to be heard, not 
questioned, far less contradicted. Certainly he was not un- 
worthy of his honour. And setting aside his poetic merits, he: 
had the advantages of good birth, a commanding presence, 
and dignity. His opinions were convictions, and he placed 
the highest value upon his own judgment; he never said 
foolish things or wrote weak things. In his school, which he- 
held in his own rooms, where his disciples sat trembling round’ 
him—only eight being admitted at a time—he was more than 
a teacher; he was a prophet, whose words were to be received 
without question. He snubbed those who ventured to dis- 
agree with him, and would tolerate neither discussion nor 
disagreement. Out of his sight they would sometimes grumble,. 
‘Ce n’est qu’un tyran; il abat l’esprit aux gens,’ yet never 
dared to rebel. A sensible master, too, who would encourage 
no enthusiasm, and would suffer no illusions. ‘If,’ he said, 
in his dry and unfeeling way, to Racan, already warming his: 
heart and giving himself airs at thinking of his immortality— 
where is it now ?—‘ if our verses do happen to live after our 
death, all the glory we can hope for is that they will call us. 
excellent arrangers of syllables ; and then they will say that 
we were great fools for passing our lives in labour of such 
little use. Let us not be discouraged, however; making of 
verses is, and will continue to be, the most delightful and the 
most harmless occupation in the world, even if one expects no- 
more in the way of immortality than a ‘send-off’ notice in 
the corner of a paper. 
_ A rival salon to that of Madame d’Auchy was that of 
Madame Desloges, which was open between the years 1603. 
and 1629. Here was written the first album of improvised. 
pieces on record. Malherbe wrote the introductory lines— 


Ce livre est comme un sacré temple, 

Ou chacun doit 4 mon exemple 
Offrir quelque chose de prix: 

Cette offrande est due 4 la gloire 

D’une dame que I’on doit croire 

L’ornement des plus beaux espvits. 
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Poor Madame Desloges mixed up politics with poetry, and 
had in the end to retire into the country, where she remained, 
out of the way of the Cardinal. 

Everybody knows the early history of the French Academy. - 
There was a little society of third-rate poets meeting at the 
house of Conrart to read their verses, babble compliments, 
and promise each other deathless fame. They attracted at 
first no attention. Then Furet was admitted to read his 
‘Honnéte Homme ;’ then Boisrobert came, because it is im- 
possible to shut your doors against the man who amuses; 
after him, the circle growing wider, Desmarets brought to the 
society the first volume of his romance ‘ L’Ariane.’ Presently 
Boisrobert spoke of the society to the Cardinal, who, over- 
rating the genius of its members, thought he sawa way through 
them to get and retain a hold over literature in the interest 
of the Court. The Academy was founded. For fifteen years 
the academicians had no fixed place of meeting; and it was 
not for five years that their Transactions were regularly 
written. 

Karly in the seventeenth century literary society branched 
out into two lines. For among poets and authors there were 
some who loved to bask in the sunshine of ladies’ smiles, to 
sit in salons, to be praised in courtly language by great ladies. 
Others loved better to sit in the tavern, to clink the glasses, 
sing songs with their friends, and make merry over their 
courtly brethren. It is a distinction which still exists. To 
some men of letters social assemblies, the pleasures of society, 
receptions, and so forth, are a weariness. The club is for 
them what the coffee-house and the tavern were to their pre- 
decessors. When Arthenice was queen, indeed, there were 
other salons besides her own, where even Saint Amant and 
Théophile, sworn brothers of the tavern, might have found 

pleasure. For when the poets had exchanged compliments 
with Madame de Rambouillet, Julie, Angélique, and other 
ladies, of whom St. Evremond said that their great merit 
was, ‘a aimer tendrement leurs amants sans jouissance, et a 
jouir solidement de leurs maris avec aversion,’ they could 
repair to a certain Hotel in the Rue des Tournelles, where 
another goddess held another kind of court. Where Minerva 
slew her tens, Venus slew her hundreds. It must have been 
sad for the précieuses to reflect that their best and most perfect 
disciples would exchange their rooms for those of Ninon de 
l’Enclos, and go to laugh at themselves with her and Moliére, 
La Fontaine, Chapelle, and Méré. Or there was the ‘ Hotel 
de l’Impécuniosité,’ where Scarron, with his beautiful young 
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wife, entertained all comers with talk unrestrained by respect 
for institutions of any kind. 

- The salon has maintained its influence in literature as well 
as in politics. From Arthenice to Madame Recamier there has 
been a constant succession of great ladies who have delighted 
in the society of scholars and poets. Let us, however, descend 
to the lower levels of the tavern; let us betake ourselves to 
the Rue de la Juiverie, near Notre Dame, where we shall find 
the Pomme du Pin, a tavern sacred as the Rainbow, and 
venerable by reason of association with Rabelais and Villon. 
Or to the Cormier in the Rue des Fossés, Saint Germain 
l’Auxerrois, loved by Saint Amant and Théophile; or to the 
famous house of Madame Du Ryer at St. Cloud. Let us hear 
the opening of corks, the glouglow of the wine, the propos of 
the-drinkers, the songs of those who sing, and the laughter 
of those whose hearts are glad. 

One of the earliest convivial societies which preceded the 
Caveau was that called Les Enfants de Bacchus. The mem- 
bers were exhorted continually to celebrate the praises of their 
divine father, and never to drink their glasses of wine without 
singing songs in his praise. They published a volume of 
these effusions, called ‘Le Parnasse des Muses, cu Recueil 
des plus belles Chansons a danser,’ to which was added ‘ Le 
Concert des Enfants de Bacchusassemblez avec ses Bacchantes,’ 
from the title of which it may be inferred that the society of 
ladies was encouraged among the members of this associa- 
tion. The poets who tippled in the taverns were not always 
singing while they drank. Sometimes they spent their time 
in scoffing. Theéophile Viaud, whose misfortunes more than 
his merits have kept his memory green, Frénicle, Desbarreaux, 
Colletet, Luillier, Saint Patrix, Saint Pavin, Furet, and Saint 
Amant make up a list whose names recall to those who have 
roamed among the books of the time countless stories of jovial 
merriment, innocent mirth, and lighthearted laughter, mingled 
with others of profanity and debauchery. They were not, it 
is true, obedient children of the Church ; mostly, in fact, they 
called themselves unbelievers and atheists. But they were 
one and all touched with the sacred fire of genius; they were 
not envious one of the other ; they loved to sit together, to talk, 
and to-sing; and they loved, with more than the average 
Frenchman’s love, with passion, their Paris. ‘Paris,’ cries 
Saint Amant, in a fine rapture at the Pomme du Pin— 


Paris, where Bacchus holds all hearts ; 
Paris, where Coiffier bakes his tarts ; 
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Paris, where Cormier hangs his sign, 
An apple-tree that points to wine ; 
Paris, which offers to our eyes 
Another apple—greater prize 

Than that of gold, which, by belief, 
Brought gods and goddesses to grief. 
An apple from the tall fir tree— 
Thou knows’t that it has sheltered thee : 
Paris, that cemetery vast, 

Where all our griefs are buried fast : 
Paris, that bitter world, in short, 

Of sweet delight and pléasing sport : 
Paris, whose joys bring more content 
Than heart can wish or brain invent. 


It is consoling to record that, with two exceptions, all these 
graceless poets repented in the end, and made their peace 
with the religion at which they had scoffed all their lives. 
Desbarreaux, certainly the worst of them all,if Tallemant des 
Réaux is to be believed, was the earliest to repent. It was 
on the occasion of a severe illness. When he recovered he 
relapsed, and invited the priest who had before received his 
confession to a discussion. ‘ Volontiers,’ replied his reve- 
rence; ‘when M. Desbarreaux is again ill.’ Growing old, he 
once more sought pardon, and finally died penitent and 
‘fortified’ by the consolations of the Church. Another of 
them, St. Pavin, a stray lamb who returned to the fold earlier 
in life than Desbarreaux, emphasized the sincerity of his con- 
version by the badness of his verses. And Frénicle, a poet 
with ease and power of expression, who prided himself upon 
his galanterie more than on his verses, reformed, turned the 
Psalms into verse, and sang of the conversion of Clovis. 
This termination to a life of scoffing is, indeed, common among 
French poets. Just as it israre to finda Frenchman of letters 
on the side of the Church, so it is seldom indeed that one of 
them fails at the last moment to send for the priest, and to 
alie a penitent. The case of Patrix is, however, unusual, 
because his conversion was brought about by a miracle. We 
relate it for the solace and strengthening of spiritualists. One 
day he was sitting alone in his study when a heavy wooden 
‘chair lifted itself from the floor, without any apparent motive 
cause, and advanced slowly towards him, all four legs off the 
ground. Had it been a chair at a modern séance, two legs at 
least would have been on the floor. Greatly startled, but 
instantly convinced of his errors, and recognizing on the 
spot the whole theological system of the Church, the atheist 
cried, ‘M. le diable, les interéts de Dieu a part, je suis bien 
votre serviteur.’ Nothing could be more polite, or more 
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definite. Up to a certain point only, politeness would be ex-- 
tended to the devil. Whether the mover of the furniture was. 
dissatisfied with the reservation does not appear, because the: 
chair was instantly carried back and moved nomore. Patrix,. 
however, received the miracle in a becoming spirit, and became 
a faithful son of the Church. The two exceptions of which 
we have spoken are those of Luillier and Picot. Luillier, the- 
father of Chapelle, a man of pleasant and ready wit, who 
greatly resembled Rabelais in face, had the misfortune to die 
suddenly, unrepentant. Picot, who had time for reflection,. 
had the courage of his convictions, and died like Raminogrobis,. 
save that, in place of cursing the monks who came to his 
deathbed, he bribed a priest not to disturb his last moments. 
As for Saint Amant, he was too sensible to find any joy ina 
false profession of atheism. He went on singing, laughing, 
and drinking to the end. Boileau most unkindly says that he 
died in a garret, which means that our good Nicolas had no 
sympathy with a muse who had so little feeling for the dig-- 
nity of verse, and thought more of matter than of form, a 
realistic muse to whom truth was everything. In fact, Saint 
Amant, who had become an Academician, and charged him- 
self with the care of the slang words, died in comfort, ease, 
and honougy. 
Vivre sans boire, e’est mourir ; 
Et boire en mourant, c’est revivre. 


When this company of scoffers and atheists were broken up, 
dispersed, or dead, Colletet instituted a club of his own, at. 
which he received, once a week, all who came to dine with 
him. He possessed the historical marble table at which 
Jodelle’s sacrificial banquet had been held, and he lived in 
Ronsard’s house. Because he was not rich, he made the 
rule that every guest should bring his contribution to the 
feast. The name of Colletet was not without a certain lustre: 
in his own time. He wrote much, and he wrote a little well. 
And he married three servants, one after the other, pretend- 
ing that the last was a poet, and writing verses for her to 
recite as her own. His friends met also at the‘ Fosse aux 
Lions,’ chez le Coffier. Among them were the above-mentioned. 
Saint Amant, Boisrobert the clerical buffoon, the Count. 
d’Harcourt, and Furet. On the door of the tavern were 
written the lines: 


Profanes, loin d’ici! Que pas un homme n’entre 
Qui soit du rang de ceux qui trahissent leur ventre, 
Qui fraudent leur génie et d’un ceeur inhumain 
Kiemeitent tous les jours 4 vivre du lendemain. 
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When Furet and Harcourt fell off, Saint Amant repaired to 
another tavern, the fpée Royale, where he gathered round 
him a new set of drinkers and poets. Among them were 
Marigny, Villeneuve, Desgranges, Pontménard, Gilot, and 
Des Yveteaux, wits all, and poets, and every man certain 
that posterity would have nothing to do but to read his 
verses and sing his songs. Now that the voice of the 
roysterers is hushed, one is fain to ask where is their immor- 
tality? Poets are spoiled by Horace and Ovid. They can- 
not be content with supplying the pleasure of the moment ; 
they must needs please for ever, a thing granted once in a 
century; they must bercer themselves with the thought that 
their verses will be read by generation after generation, even 
though they have failed to please their own compeers. 

They died, these drinkers, each in his appointed time, and 
for a while there was, so to speak, a kind of silence. The latter 
years of the seventeenth century were dark and dull: the great 
men were gone ; the witlings were dead; poets and poetasters. 
alike were grown either old, or dead, or weary. It was a time 
of dulness. Boileau, aged and deaf, sat in his house at 
Auteuil and growled. Colletet, Théophile, Saint Amant, 
Chapelle, all the bawlers and topers were dead. The Olympian 
heights whereon Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, and Des- 
préaux had walked hand in hand were deserted. It was time 
that the century should come to an end, and other time begin 
with new enthusiams and other aims. 

Then commenced the eighteenth century, whose chief merit, 
it seems to us, is that it contrived to make the best of life, to. 
get out of it the most of culture and pleasure, to raise 
manners to the rank of fine art, and to hide away, as much 
as they can be hidden, the ugly realities of death, disease, 
and age. With the eighteenth century disappeared for ever 
the pickled herrings, tongues, bacon, and salt hams, which 
formed part of the singer’s refrain from the time of the Vaux 
de Vire, and do so thirstily inspire the drinking scenes in 
Rabelais. The glasses clink, it is true, but no longer in 
taverns reeking of tobacco, and the guests do not drink strong 
Burgundy but champagne : the talk is irreverent, just as it was 
when Théophile Jed it off, but it is no longer so coarse: great. 
ladies listen, laugh, and launch their little epigrams which 
have so sharp a point: the service of the supper is artistic ; 
the dress is stately; rank is respected; and it is better to 
succeed in society than to make the people laugh and ery by a 
play or a poem. At such a time it seems better, and is 
certainly more enjoyable, to be Caylus than to be Voltaire ; 
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while, if Shakespeare had been a Parisian, he would have 
been lancé by some great lady, and would have frittered away 
his genius in epigrams for society, and in bon mots carefully 
provided beforehand for the salon of Madame. 

The Duchess of Maine ‘led off’ the literary satire of the 
eighteenth century with her famous Order of the Mouche a 
Miel, founded by her in the year 1702. The granddaughter 
of the great Condé, and a princess as spirituelle as she was 
little—Mademoiselle de Nantes called her la poupée du sang— 
when she went to live in the chateau de Sceaux, the former 
residence of Colbert, she began to gather round her a society 
not only of the most illustrious among the French nobles, but 
also of the best wit and genius to be found in Paris. Made- 
moiselle de Launay, afterwards Madame de Staal, was a 
resident at the chateau. During the twenty-three years of 
the Order’s existence, President Hénault, Destouches, Fonte- 
nelle, then an old man, Voltaire, quite young, La Fare, 
Chaulieu, Sainte Aulaire, La Motte Houdart, formed part of 
her following. The order of the Mouche a Miel was composed 
of thirty-nine persons, ladies being admitted as well as men. 
They wore a medal, on one side of which were the letters, 
L. BAR. D. SC. D. P. D. L. O. D. L. M. A. M. (Louise Baronne 
de Sceaux, directrice perpétuelle de l’ordre de la Mouche a 
Miel). On the reverse was a bee flying towards a hive. This 
decoration, suspended by a ribbon, was always worn by the 
members of the Order when at Sceaux. The aim of the 
society was to promote the diversions of the place, into which 
music, poetry, and composition largely entered. The principal 
organizer of the fétes was Malezieu, a scholar, a mathema- 
tician, and a man of science, who also rejoiced in improvising 
verses and writing operas. With him was the Abbé Genest, an 
Academician, half poet, half fashionable buffoon. Matho, the 
court musician, directed the lyrical representations. One 
amusement was to have lotteries, at which letters of the 
alphabet were drawn at random. He who drew ‘a’ was 
told. to prepare an ariette; a ‘c’ meant a comedy or a 
chanson; an ‘f’ required a fable; an ‘1’ a rondeau; and 
soon. They played at bouts rimés and made enigmas ; they 
manufactured anagrams ; they played with rondeauz, triolets, 
and virelays ; they propounded riddles and doubtful questions. 
‘What,’ they asked Fontenelle one night, ‘is the difference 
between the princess and a clock?’ ‘The one,’ replied the 
sage, who, perhaps, had had a little time to study the riddle, 
‘marks the hours, the other makes us forget them.’ Voltaire, 
condemned to pay a forfeit in an enigma, wrote the following— 
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Cinq voyelles, une consonne, 
En francais composent mon nom : 
Et je porte sur ma personne 
De quoi s’écrire sans crayon. 


The answer to this very ingenious riddle is oiseau. La Motte 
paid a similar fine by the following— 


A la candeur qui brille en moi 

Se joint le plus noir caractére : 

Il n’est rien que je ne tolére, 

Mais je suis méchant quand je bois. 


The answer to which is ‘ paper.’ 

Then there were the grandes nuts, with operas, ballets, 
masquerades, singing and dancing, an account of which was 
written by the Abbé Genest and Madame de Staal. The little 
duchess, however, was imperious in her management of this 
unique troupe. No one was allowed to leave the chateau 
without her permission. One of them, Destouches, piqued 
at the indifference with which an opera of his was received, 
fairly ran away, leaving a few lines of farewell— 


J'ai fait ma cour aux grands, 

Ils sont tous polis mais indifférents : 
El le séjour des dieux 

Pour simple mortel est trop ennuyeux. 


In fact, to all those mortals who speedily tire of dangling 
about great ladies, fetching, carrying, and manufacturing 
compliments, such a society as that of Sceaux, with such 
solemn and splendid fooling, would be soon intolerable, while. 
to any but a poetaster the production to order of trifles which 
may be admired, like the latest prettiness in bijouterie, might 
please for awhile, but would speedily grow stale. 

Some of them, when tired of the duchess’s grandeur, might 
get leave of absence and refresh their souls at the Temple, 
where another prince of the blood royal entertained in a very 
different way. At the chateau of Sceaux gestures, words, 
compliments, all had to be studied ; at the Temple the Duc de 
Vendome made only one rule, that there was to be no rule. 
It was the abode of Epicureans. The duke and his brother, 
the Grand Prior, were the presidents. The famous suppers 
were carried on for nearly thirty years. Among those who 
sat at the famous dinners were Chaulieu, J. B. Rousseau, La 
Fare, Pont de Veyle, Hénaut, Courtin, and others. Later 
on, after the death of the duke, Voltaire was seen there. 
There were ladies, too, because these new Knights Templars. 
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were not celibates. A picture by Olivier can be seen at Versailles 
representing a ‘ Thé a l’angloise dans le salon de quatre glaces 
au Temple.’ Here they talk while tea is served. Mozart, a 
child, is seated at the clavecin ; Jelyotte sings to the accom- 
—— of a guitar. Among the men are Pont de Veyle, 

énaut, and Lorenzy ; among the women are the Countess of 
Egmont, the Maréchale de Luxembourg, and the Maréchale 
de Mirepoix. 

Poets cannot all, even in France, be invited to the Chateau 
of a princess or a royal duke. For those who wished to 
meet their confréres on lower levels there was the Café de la 
Veuve Laurent. Here one might expect to meet La Motte, 
Saurin, Danchet, Crébillon the elder, Bourdin, La Faye, and 
Antreau. How many of us still remember the names of these 
bright spirits? Who reads La Motte’s fables? Fables, 
indeed, in these days, are a form of poetic composition loved 
by few, even by boys who have to learn them. Who remem- 
bers the one comedy written by Bourdin, scholar and atheist ? 
Who remembers the once famous lines written to him, con- 
sidered as the latter ? 


Vous y venez pour fronder notre Dieu: 
Contentez-vous de ne pas le connoitre. 


Danchet was a feeble poet and feebler dramatist, whose 
private virtues were greater than his poetical gifts. Antreau 
was a painter who began to work for the stage at the age of 
sixty. La Faye was a soldier, a statesman, and an ambas- 
sador as well as a poet; and at this distance of time one may 
be excused for hoping that he commanded and diplomatized 
better than he wrote. He collected books and pictures and 
was an Academician. Voltaire wrote of him— 


Il recut deux présents des dieux, 

Les plus charmants qu’ils puissent faire ; 
L’un était le talent de plaire, 

L’autre le secret d’étre heureux. 


This café, with the great houses we have mentioned and 
certain salons afforded men of letters a sort of home before 
the formation of the Caveau, an event which marks a new 
departure in literary associations. Hitherto we have seen 
poets either standing about in drawing-rooms to be cossetted 
and petted by great ladies, or else gathered together in a 
tavern drinking and singing. Henceforth we shall see the 
cabaret exchanged for the restaurant ; dinner and supper, 
those institutions-almost invented by the eighteenth century, 
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‘will take the place of the simple bottle and become a for- 
midable rival to the salon. In 1733 the time was ripe for the 
establishment of the Caveau, from which has descended the 
‘whole series of modern literary clubs in Paris. 

The founders of this association were three, viz., Piron, 
‘Crébillon fils, and Collé. These poets had been in the habit 
‘of dining with one Gallet, a rich grocer, who was also a poet; 
but his verses would not have commanded their friendship, 
perhaps, had they not been accompanied by a ready and 
liberal hospitality. Tired of continually accepting invitations 
and giving none in return, they resolved on inviting Gallet to 
dine with them for a change. Every man agreed to bring 
another guest. Piron brought Fuselier ; Collé invited Saurin; 
Crébillon, Sallé. Of Salle little is known except that he 
sometimes assisted Crébillon in his lighter works. Saurin, 
then a young man of six-and-twenty, had as yet written 
nothing but a vaudeville or two. He belonged to a good old 
Huguenot family, but his father, grown pliant, as was the case 
with most Huguenots of that time, was tempted by the offering 
of place and abjured. The son, Collé’s guest, began by being 
an advocate, but took to writing plays, was successful, and 
ultimately became one of the Forty. His dramas were good 
enough to be thought worth reprinting forty years after his 
death. As for Fuselier, one’s heart warms in merely thinking 
of that delightful man. He was, to begin with, so fat that 
he had to be wheeled about in a kind of carriage ; yet he was a 
merry, cheerful little man, full of mirth, good spirits, and good- 
will to his neighbours. His profession was to write farces on 
boards for the fairs of St. Germains and St. Laurent: a genre 
_ in which Piron himself in his early days was no mean pro- 

ficient. This requires explanation. The company of the 
Comédie Frangaise, alarmed at the growing popularity of the 
farces at the fairs, procured an injunction prohibiting any 
dialogue in the theatres of the fair. The law ought not to 
seem so very absurd when we remember that not many years 
ago, if a performance were given at such a theatre as the 
Olympic, it had to be accompanied by the incessant jingle 
of a pianoforte to keep up the pretence that it was a concert 
room. It became necessary for the farce actors to evade the 
law. Fuselier devised a trick. He provided a scroll held by 
two children dressed as Cupids. On the scroll were written 
in order the couplets which each character had to say or 
sing. The boys unrolled their scroll, and while the actor 
pretended in pantomime to sing, the violins played the air, 
and the spectators sang the words. This proved an enjoyable 
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and novel mode of assisting at a dramatic performance. 
Consider the effect produced by a dumb orator ducking, 
gasping, spreading his hands and waving his handkerchief 
while the audience shouted the speech. 

One more guest was added. At the last moment Piron 
invited Crébillon pcre in the hope of effecting a reconciliation 
between father and son. The cause of the estrangement was 
that the senior, on being applied to for money, had an annoy- 
ing habit of replying, in reference to a well-known work of 
his son’s, ‘Quand tu auras fini tes égarements de cceur et 
esprit.’ 

The success of the dinner, which was held at a restaurant 
called the Caveau, in the Faubourg St. Germain, was so great 
that it was resolved to repeat it, to admit more guests, and to 
make it a permanent institution. Eight new members were 
admitted, viz., Saurin the elder, father of the dramatist 
above named, Duclos, and Moncrif. There are few more 
pleasant figures in this pleasant time than that of Augustin 
Paradis de Moncrif, who deserves a paper all to himself. A 
serious study should be made of a man who always took a 
serious view of life, even when he was frolicking at a petit 
souper, or writing a story about kittens. He was already 
forty-five years of age, but was in reality only beginning his 
career. He lived to a green old age, dying at eighty-three. 
Louis XV. asked him once if he was only eighty, adding 
that people gave him more years. ‘It is true, sire,’ he 
replied, ‘but I do not take them.’ The others who made 
up the Caveau were Boucher, ‘ painter of the Graces,’ then 
about thirty ; Gentil Bernard, fashionable and pastoral poet ; 
La Bruére, lyrical poet; Helvetius, whose real merits have 
been the theme of so much discussion; and Rameau, the 
musician. The Caveau met twice a month, on the first and 
the sixteenth, all the year round, the réwnion being fullest 
in autumn and winter. It was a society which formed no 
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. high aims of literary reform, did not pretend to be a school, 


did not interfere with the work of its members, and con- 
tented itself with ridiculing everybody who was not present, 
and very often those who were. In fact, if an epigram 
were read on a member actually present at the dinner and it 
was considered good, the victim was condemned to drink a 
glass of water; if not, the writer incurred that penalty. In 
these degenerate days, when epigrams have fallen on evil 
times, a total abstainer might easily attend the Caveau with- 
out violence to his principles. 

' But, of course, rival poets were the most natural objects of © 
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this epigrammatic artillery, and especially rival dramatists. 
Among them the most eminent was La Chaussée, who, born 
before his time, had introduced among the well-worn situa- 
tions melodramatic incidents. Now Piron and his friends 
preferred going on with the scenes to which they were familiar, 
only setting them to new words, just as in their operas they 
fitted new songs to the old airs. And while the people in the 

its and boxes were not above crying over the evils of 

umanity, Piron and his friends sat and sneered. They found 
the thing ridiculous. To show real life on a stage where 
everything was unreal! To write plays without epigram, 
sneer, or innuendo! And the man had admirers ; he was even 
elected into the Academy, although Col!é called him the ‘ Cotin 
dramatic,’ and although Piron wrote of him— 


Connaissez-vous sur l’Helicon 
L’une et l’autre Thalie ? 

L’une est chaussée et l’autre non, 
Mais c’est la plus jolie. 

L’une a le rire de Venus, 
L’autre est froide et pincée, 

Salut a la belle aux pieds nus: 
Nargue de la chaussée. 


La Chaussée tried to revenge himself in the same way ; wrote 
epigrams which had no point, verses which had no life, and 
tales which had no interest. The men of the Caveau kept the 
laugh on their side. But La Chaussée had his revenge. 
Presently Piron was so ill advised as to become a candidate 
for the Academy. Certainly his mode of conducting his can- 
didature was not calculated to mollify his angry enemy. For 
when Piron made his official call upon La Chaussée, and found 
that he was not at home, he wrote and left for him the 
following remarkably poetical lines, a quotation from one of 
La Chaussée’s own comedies— 


En passant par ici, j’ai cru de mon devoir 
De joindre le plaisir & l’honneur de vous voir. 


Imagine the exasperation of the unfortunate Academictan 
at finding on his return the two worst lines in the whole of 
the French drama, and his own, left for him with M. Piron’s 
compliments. The rest is well known. They raked up certain 
disgraceful lines written by Piron in his youth, and asked 
whether a man who was capable of such a thing was fit to 
become an Academician? The Bishop of Mirepoix took the 


verses to the king; that moral monarch, assuming an air of 
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anxious virtue, made the bishop read them aloud. The world 
laughed ; Piron was kept out, and began to write the epigrams 
on the Immortal Forty, which are still remembered when all 
the rest of him is forgotten. 

The dinwers at the Caveau continued for eighteen years, 
without any additions to the list of members. Sometimes a 
great man would dine with them, but, as a rule, the original 
members dined together without getting tired of each other. 
Once we hear of a party of nobles who came uninvited, refused 
to sit down, and stared at them as if they had been actors on 
a stage. Then every poet held his tongue, and there was 
silence until the unbidden guests departed. The club was 
broken up at last through the usual causes of dissension and 
disaster. Gallet, the most honest of rhyming grocers, if ever 
any other grocer combined verses with figs, the kindliest and 
most jovial of light and rollicking poets, went bankrupt, and 
had to retreat to the Alsatia of the Temple, where he lived in 
sorrow and penury, supported by his friends, for six years 
longer. This defection cast a gloom over the meetings. The 
ill-feeling between the older and the younger Crébillon in- 
creased continually. What father, for instance, could receive 
without bitterness such an epigram as was launched at 
Crébillon by his son? Duclos asked him which he considered 
the finest of hisworks. ‘That,’ replied the dramatist, pointing 
to his son, ‘is certainly the worst.’ It was not a delicate or 
a kindly thing to say, but his son was ready witha reply: ‘Pas 
tant d’orgueil, Monsieur, s’il vous plait. Attendez qu'il soit 
prouvé que tous ces ouvrages sont de vous.’ The club ordered 
that both should drink a glass of water. The son cheerfully 
obeyed; the father rose from his chair and left the table, to 
which he would never return. Then La Bruére was nominated 
a Secretary of Legation, Gentil Bernard became Secretary of 
the Dragoons, and s0, little by little, the club dropped to 
pieces. The bond of union must have been strong indeed 
among the members to keep them together so long. 

There were, of course, other places of resort for poets. They 
might go to the Café Procope, where Piron, Fréret, Des- 
fontaines, and other dramatic authors might be seen. There 
was the Café Gradot, where Saurin pere, Maupertius, La Motte, 
and men of science were to be met. There were the dinners 
given by Mademoiselle de Quinault, the younger, called the 
Diners du Bout du Bane because everybody wanted to be a 
guest even if he had nothing but the end of a bench to sit upon. 


‘This charming woman, who said the prettiest things and 
made everybody happy, gathered round her some of the best 
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men in Paris. There were Caylus, Marivaux, Duclos, Grimod de 
la Reyniére, then quite young, and a host of others. Mlle. de 
Quinault died in 1783, being the age of the century. Her elder 
sister married the Duc de Nevers and had the modesty never 
to assume the grand title which she had a right to bear. The 
Count de Caylus, again, founded a society called the Académie 
de ces Dames et de ces Messieurs. It was to be a parody on 
the learned societies. Its statutes are unknown, unless we 
accept the pretended history of the Academy by Dantu. He 
says that it consisted of twenty members, of both sexes, that 
they met every Sunday afternoon, and that it was expected 
of everybody to bring something—a sketch, a note of ideas 
and reflections made during the past week. It is certain, 
however, that Caylus founded it, and that he was joined 
by the Count de Tressan, Maurepas, Montesquieu, Duclos, 
Vadé, Sallé, the Countess de Verrue, and others; that the 
members contrived to get an infinite amount of amusement 
out of it; and that they held together for thirty-seven years. 
During this time they published half a dozen volumes, of which 
the most noticeable are Les Etrennes de la Saint-Jean, and 
Ecosseuses. Most of these jeux d’esprits are published in 
the collected works of Caylus. 

A more modest society which flourished at the same time 
was the Souper des Quinze Livres, founded by the painter 
Charles Antoine Coypel (Coypel the Fourth), and named after 
the limit imposed upon the cost of the entertainment. Con- 
sidering that the purchasing power of the livre a hundred 
and fifty years ago was about three times what it now is, it 
does not appear the meal would be painfully meagre. We 
have no information about the duration of this society, of 
which many of Mlle. Quinault’s habitués were members. A 
contemporary said of it, that ‘lesprit sans causticité, les 
talents sans jalousie, les connaissances sans prétenticn, et 
la gaité sans indécence, sembloient se disputer le droit den 
diversifier les amusements.’ 

Another modest association simply called itself Une 
Société. They published one book, but only one. ‘In most 
associations,’ says a writer in the preface, ‘the writings of 
the members alone are read. The réunions take place under 
the pretext of criticism, but every one is interested in 
applauding as loudly as he can in order to get praised in 
his turn. Hence certain modern wits consider themselves 
illustrious, and promise each other immortality which each 
considers he alone deserves. In fear of such pitfalls, we have 
resolved to speak at our meetings only concerning the works of 
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others.’ It is quite obvious that such a society could not pros- 
per on French soil. Never to speak of one’s own work! Never 
to receive and to pay those compliments which are so dear to 
the poetic temperament! The single book of ‘ Remarks’ once- 
issued, the society fell to pieces. One of them, Larcher, 
achieved certain distinction. He was a great Greek and 
Latin scholar. He also knew English and translated Pope. 
In his old age he became very religious, and edified the world 
by fasting on Fridays and other jours maigres, not only from 
meat, but even from Greek and Latin. 

To how many readers does La Paroisse recall any memo- 
ries? Let us tell the story very briefly of that remarkable 
circle. There was born, in the year 1677, a girl named 
Legendre. She married a certain M. Doublet de Persan, who 


died when she was fifty, leaving her with a slender provision. 


She was a bright, clever woman, acquainted, partly through 
her brother, the Abbé Legendre, with a large circle of literary 
men in whose society she delighted. She was also a great 
devourer of news, gossip, and talk of every kind. To be left. 
in poverty is a thing which, as it cannot be helped, must be 
accepted ; but to be too poor to receive your friends is an 
intolerable evil. Madame de Persan, therefore, cast about 


how to remedy this misfortune. She found that she could live 
cheaply in rooms belonging to the convent of the Filles Saint- 
Thomas, and there, though she could no longer afford to give 
dinners to her friends, she could be permanently at home to 
them. In a short time she had gathered round her a circle 


which, if not so distinguished as many, was as bright, as gay, 
and as clever. She had the art of fixing men as well as 
attracting them. Those who came once, came again ; none ever 
deserted her, and she was always to be found in her rooms. 
Her friends presently formed themselves into a society called 
La Paroisse. It met every evening —that is to say, 
somebody or other was to be found there every evening. 
Bachaumont, Piron, the Abbé Legendre, Chauvelin, Voisenon, 
the gentle Xaupi, the twin brothers La Curne de Sainte Palaye, 
were among the members. Those who came sat every one 
in his own chair under his portrait. After the serious work 


of the evening, they sat down to a supper provided by one of 
their habitués. As for the serious work, it was surely the most 
extraordinary ever entered upon by anybody on record. There. 
was a secretary, Madame de Persan’s valet de chambre, who. 
was always present, who sat in the middle of the room before 
two immense registers. The visitors then informed their 


hostess where they had been that day, what they had seen, 
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and what they had heard. The news was discussed and 
divided into two classes, and then entered into the registers, 
one of which was called ‘ Doubtful Facts,’ the other ‘ Proved 
Facts.’ At the end of the week, extracts were made by 
the secretary, and written on fly-sheets, which he sold for 
his own profit. This was the origin of the Nouvelles a la 
Main, a journal continued down to the Revolution. More than 
this came out of La Paroisse, Everybody knows Bachau- 
mont’s Mémoires Secrets, which, with those of Grimm, Collé, 
and Laujon, throw such a flood of light upon the literary 
history of Paris in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
There are thirty-six volumes in the duodecimo edition. Of 
these Bachaumont edited the first four and half the fifth. 
This work was carried on by De Mairobert, who was pleased— 
very little pleases some men—with being thought the son of 
Bachaumont and Madame de Persan. After his death other 
hands carried on the work. As for the poor old hermit of 
the convent, she saw all her friends one by one sink into the 
grave. She died at last at the age of ninety-four. All her 
life she had been a free-thinker, but was converted in the end. 
When, at last, she acknowledged the arguments of the priest, 
and confessed herself a Christian, she wished to show her grati- 
tude by some special favour, and informed the astonished 
ecclesiastic that he might kiss her. He did so, but so 
clumsily that he disturbed the rouge, and the poor lady’s 
last remark was on the awkwardness of men, even in such 
tender things as kissing. 

The Wednesday dinners of M. Pelletier, a fermier général, 
took the place, in a way, of the Caveau, but they lasted 
no more than three years. Here were to be met Marmon- 
tel, the author of the Contes Moraux; Boissy the penni- 
less, who wrote L’Homme du Jour; Suard, then just begin- 
ning a long career of journalism; Lanoue, a player at the 
Comédie Frangaise, who had a face like a monkey, as Vol- 
taire said, and yet could hold the attention of the house as: 
well as if he could boast of the presence of Bacon himself. 
Monticour was another of the guests, a man whose reputation, 
for he wrote nothing, depended upon a curious mixture of 
delicacy, good-nature, and satirical powers. He was one of 
the very few men who can be satirical without inflicting 
pain. ‘Son addresse 4 donner des coups de patte sans trop 
égratigner l’avait fait nommer le chat de la société.’ In 
addition to these were some of the members of the old 
caveau. The dinners did not form a club, because the 
guests were all invited, but they belong to the literary history 
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of the time. Among the guests were, at different times, 
Garrick, Sterne, and Wilkes. Laujon speaks of Garrick’s 
social success and of the extraordinary facial power with 
which he astonished the table. 

Pelletier died, and his dinners came to an end. But before 
that event the new Caveau had been established. The veteran 
Piron was of course amember. Crébillon fils was president. 
Laplace ordered the dinner, which was served at two precisely, 
when the members sat down without waiting for any one. 
All the regulations of the first Caveaw were re-enacted, with 
the exception of the rule of a glass of water. None but 
members were to be present: their number was to be un- 
limited, but a single black ball was to exclude. At dessert it 
was permitted to entertain the company with songs, vaude- 
villes, and other new works. One thing is recorded of the 
club which is indeed extraordinary. They were all literary 
rivals; most of them were at work in the same field, yet we 
are assured by one of themselves that they not only dined 
together in harmony, but after dinner read to each other, for 
criticism and suggestion, their newly written operas, verses, 
and songs; that they gave and received criticism without 
giving or taking offence. It is difficult to conceive of a society 
in which modern dramatists, poets, and novelists would meet 
together for the purpose of reading and criticising each other’s 
plays in manuscript, and still more difficult to understand how 
one should hear without offence that his plays were thin, 
another that his dialogue was coarse, another that his jokes 
were threadbare. Perhaps the historian of the club wrote the 
following words in later years, when he saw the past through 
the mist of years and it had become golden. ‘ Did any of us,’ 
he says, ‘ desire to be aided by the light of his fellow members 
in a new work, especially if it were destined for the stage, a 
day was fixed for reading it. To economise time, the interval 
between breakfast and dinner was chosen: the hour of meet- 
ing was fixedat ten. Not any of us, except for reasons beyond 
his own control, failed to appear. The work was subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny; its faults were pointed out with 
plainness of speech ; everybody joined in devising means of 
mending them, and all with the ardour and interest natural 
toa society which feels itself honoured by the success of its 
ee An Arcadia, truly! A return to the Golden 

ge 

He goes on to tell of the famous readings by Goldoni. The 
first was of the Bourru Bienfaisant. The club were unanimous 
in their approval. They only suggested two verbal emenda- 
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tions. These were adopted, and tho piece had a brilliant 
success. Then the author read his Avare Fastueux. The club 
found the piece feeble and told him so. None the less, he per- 
sisted, and failed. ‘Cher confrére,’ said the president, ‘ itis 
your own fault. Why did you prove by your “ Bourru 
Bienfaisant” that you had no need of any indulgence?’ Happy 
the society which could glory in immunity from envy, malice, 
hatred, and uncharitableness! Where among poets of these 
days could one find the like? Yet even to this Arcadian 
association there came the inevitable touch of corruption, the 
little rift, the first discord. They admitted Fréron, and not 
only Fréron, but Darnaud and Baculard. 

It was in vain that Fréron put on the mask of good-nature ; 
it was in vain that he conciliated the members by praising 
their works : he quoted the wrong thing, or, if the right thing, 
then in the wrong place ; his praise lacked the ring of sincerity. 
Perhaps his criticisms were too sincere, and illustrated the joy 
with which one writer observes the faults of another. The 
dinners began to lose their gaiety ; then some of the members 
dropped off; poor Piron, old. now, but by no means toothless, 
became blind: Bernard went mad; Colardeau and Le Mierre 
died: and so, by slow degrees, the second Careau dwindled away, 
until the dinners came to an end because there were no more 
members left. The Dominicales, or Sunday dinners, given by 
the celebrated singer Louis, may have consoled the 'members of. 
the Caveau for their loss. We do not find Fréron at these enter- 
tainments,but Crébillon is there with Vadé, Barré, and others. 
Ladies, too, were invited, and the brightest ornament of the 
rooms was Sophie Arnoult. The Dominicales continued until 
the Revolution came to break up everything. 

One hesitates about including among literary societies that 
of the Gobemouches. For this was, in the first place, a 
gastronomic club, which happened to include a good many 
literary men of distinction. ‘The first condition of admission 
was that the candidate should be a gourmet. The offices of 
president, vice-president, and secretary were conferred upon 
the most distinguished in gastronomic knowledge. The elec- 
tion of these officers, on which depended nothing less than the 
quality of the dinners, was conducted with such regard to 
justice and forethought that for fifteen years no change was 
made in the officers first elected. The society, indeed, came 
to be regarded as a kind of family, and vacant places were 
filled up whenever that was possible by the election of such 
members’ sons as should promise in gluttony and genuine, if 
as yet untrained, appreciation of good cookery. Singing was 
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tolerated at these feasts, but it was to be singing of a kind 
which does not require serious attention, which might injure 
digestion. The palate, said the Gobemouches, regulates all 
things: the five senses and its servants. The body must be 
nourished before the mind. Gastronomic science is the only 
study worthy of man’s serious attention. Gaster, they said, 
in a sense narrower than that of Rabelais, was the first Master 
of Arts. It follows, upon their axioms, that after dinner the 
brain may be gently tickled while the organs of digestion are 
at work. For this purpose, while philosophy, politics, and all 
distracting topics were excluded, contes a rire, charades, 
jeux d’esprit, and light songs were conceded. In fact, the motto 
of this club was, ‘Good appetite, proved taste, frankness, and 
gaiety without disguise.’ 

' Laujon, to whom we owe these details, goes on to quote two 
songs written by himself for the society. One of these is too 
light, the other is too gaillard, to be quoted. He explains that 
the chanson obtained no permanent footing in the club, because 
the only member beside himseif who could write songs was 
too much occupied with eating. The line between gourmet 
and gourmand is very fine. The once gallant La Fare is not 
the only man of genius whose brain has become clouded by 
the smoke of the stewpan. 

We have come to the end of the eighteenth century. We 
have said nothing of the salons of great ladies, nor of the 
philosophers, the historians, the men of science. Yet those, 
too, were sometimes found among the vaudevillistes and the 
chansonniers. We have been among the Makers who sing 
and laugh careless of fame, yet attached to their art. They do 
not pose as immortals; they have left off thinking themselves 
rivals to Ovid and Horace; they find solace for all life’s 
burdens in cheerful intercourse. As for the friendly criticisms, 
we gf accept them, with a little reservation, when we con- 
sider that the work was excessively slight, that most of the 
pieces turned on familiar incidents and well-known situations, 
and that the grace and sparkle of a song written for the hour 
was the principal thing cared for. In the year V., in the 
second Fructidor, that is, on August 19, 1797, a dinner was 
held at the Restaurant Juliet—the proprietor was a singer at 
the Opera Comique as well as the keeper of a restaurant—at 
which there were present no fewer than seventeen vaudc- 
villistes, among them the veteran Barré, survivor of the 
second Carcau, Piis, Deschamps, Desfontaines, and the two 
brothers Ségur. It was not long after the Reign of Terror, 
and the world was hastening to shake off the memory of that 
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bad time by amusement, pleasure, and society. They resolved. 
to revive the Caveaw under a new title of the Diners du 
Vaudeville. They added to the original members of the new 
club the well-known song-writers, Laujon, Armand Gouffé, 
Dupaty, Philippus la Madelaine, and others. The first ruie of 
the society was that everything written for it should be in verse. 
Thus the first article ran— 


Les auteurs du Vaudeville 
Et ses administrateurs, 

De ce plan, vraiment utile, 
Se déclarent fondateurs : 

Et sirs que le jus bachique 
Inspire le bon couplet, 

Font le serment authentique 
De diner au cabaret. 


They dined together until January, 1802. According to the 
fifth article— 


En entrant, avant toute affaire, 
Dans un vase chacun mettra 
Un sujet de chanson a faire, 
Qu’ensuite au sort on tirera.' 
Puis il faudra, quoique poéte, 
Taire ce sujet: et sans nom 
Que le mois d’apres on remette 
La chanson 
Comme on s’aura faite. 


An immense number of songs were written for the club. 
These were collected and published under the title of Les 
Diners du Vaudeville. 

Here is an anecdote of the club. Laujon’s favourite method 

of writing his verses was to sit under a tree in the Tuileries, 
-pencil in hand, and there, inspired by the fresh air, the foliage, 
the flowers, and the petits oiseaux, to jot down his rhymes, 
singing them softly as he went on. One day, the dinner day, 
Alissan de Chazet, a younger member of the club, spied the 
poet thus engaged, note-book in hand, under a chestnut tree. 
He crept behind him, and there, unseen, took down from 
Laujon’s own lips, as he tried the words, the song which he 
‘was about to produce in the evening. When he was quite 
satisfied, the unsuspecting Laujon rose and went away, carrying 
his song with him. 
- After dinner De Chazet made haste to ask permission to 
sing a little song ; the best, he modestly stated, that he had 
ever written. He thereupon, of course, began to sing Laujon’s 
own song. 
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At the first words the real author started. As line after. 


line was sung his confusion became greater. When the song 
was finished he alone was silent, with open mouth, amid the 
general applause. 

‘If walls have ears,’ said De Chazet, ‘chestnut trees are 
not always deaf. Mauvais pére! on vous enléve vos enfans et 
vous ne criez pas au voleur.’ 

A similar story, it may be remembered, is told of a trick 
played upon Veiture at the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

The foundation of the Nouveau Caveau followed the diners 
du vaudeville, and kept up the traditions of the joyous line of 
Parisian chansonniers. At first, the cost of the dinners was 
defrayed by all the guests ; later on, the publication of their 
songs helped to pay the charges of dining. Among the 
members was Desaugiers, Gouffé, Piis, Laujon, and Dupaty. 

The following translation of a song by Gouffé may be taken 
as a fair example of the songs which pleased our fathers. It 
was rattled off after dinner to an accompaniment of glasses. 


Et tic, et tic, et tic, et tic. 
Et tie, et toc, et tic, et toc. 


and a chorus of the whole company. 


In vino veritas? Behold 
An utterance divine ! 

The gods, to raise man’s heart to praise 
Have hidden Truth in wine. 


Obedient still to heaven’s will, 
A constant thirst we soothe, 

For, prithee, think, the wine we drink 
Is all in search of Truth. 


My brothers, own that wisdom’s throne 
We seek by night and day, 

And recognize how truly wise 
It is thus to obey. 


In arbours sweet they say we greet 

The joys that wine doth yield. 
Ah, no! ’tis Truth we seek, in sooth, 
* Where she is safe concealed. 


A crowd of such societies sprang up about the time of the 
Directory and later. There were the singing societies, the 
Lapins du Nord, the Francs Gaulois, the Amis de ’ Entonnoir, 
the Société du Gigot, and others. There was the solemn asso- 
ciation of the Neuf Seurs, which was to bring together men of 
letters and artists in the name of all the Muses ; this society, 
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founded in 1799, fell to pieces almost as soon as if was 
started in the troublous times of the Revolution. There was 
the Société des Libres L[goistes, a simple circle of private 
friends received by Madame Helvetius after the death of her 
husband. Champfort, Cabanis, Firmin Didot, Turgot, 
Franklin, Bonaparte, were seen there. There was the 
Académie des Bétes, established for the discussion of pure 
nonsense. It was during the Directory, and, no doubt, after 
the cascades of talk with which the country had been over- 
whelmed, absolute nonsense was felt to be a thing desirable in 
itself and refreshing. The members were all men of letters. 
Every man took the name of some animal. They met at the 
house of a traiteur named Gaudin, a happy circumstance, 
because it formed the pleasing and appropriate anagram of 
Nigaud, which he was always called. Desaugiers joined it, 
taking the name of pinson, and wrote a song for the occa- 
sion of his joining the club. But it soon fell to pieces, 
being killed by its own unwieldiness, too many members being 
admitted. Then there were the Amis de la Goguette. They 
were all poets, painters, musicians, and others. The senti- 
mental society, Les Amis du Reveil de la Nature, existed 
ostensibly to sing the praises of Spring, a function which they 
blamelessly discharged for six years. ‘There was the Rocher 
de Cancale, of which Laujon was president, which was a con- 
tinuation of the Diners de Vaudeville, but with a more 
sumptuous dinner. And there was the Société du Moulin Vert, 
whose president was no other than Béranger himself. This 
was a catholic association; anybody might be a member ; 
every member might bring his whole family. There came a 
time when whole families actually were brought; then the 
crowd was so great that the rooms of the Cabaret de la Mere 
Saguet, where the meetings were held, overflowed, and they 
were fain to spread tables outside the house. At the president’s 
hand stood an enormous jug, to the neck of which was fitted 
an oaken handle. This was the president’s bell. When the 
soup appeared, he rose and rapped the table. Then the 
hundreds of guests all sang together the grace of this heathen 


banquet. 
Accourez au Moulin Vert, 
Gais enfans de la folie! 
Pour vous, pour femme jolie, 
On met toujours un couvert. 


Round the president sat Desaugiers, Charlet, Donvé, Eugéne 
de Monglave, Billoux, Amédée de Bast, Dumersan, Bellenger, - 
Moreau, Montémont, and all the song-writers of tlie day. At 
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dessert began the singing. Here Desaugiers first brought out 
his Madame Denis, and Ma fortune est faite; Donvé his 
Trompette de Marengo and his Vo'la quatre gens; Montémont his 
glissades, and Billoux his Coup de Piquetons. But the hero 
of the Moulin Vert was Béranger himself. 

Last of all came the Enfans du Caveau. The Nouveau 
Caveau was closed in 1827 at the death of Desaugiers. For. 
most of its members the time of singing had gone by. The 
younger men waited till the Revolution of 1830 was over, and 
then founded their new club. Among the members were 
Scribe, Charles Nodier, Rougemont, and Dupaty. 

Such circles as the Caveau, such haunts as the Pomme du 
Pin, such dinners as Jodelle’s banquet at Auteuil, are things 
of the past, with the laughter, merriment, and gaiety which 
always seem to have a ring of forcedness, as if they were 
assumed as an escape from the burdens and troubles of life. 
The world has become gloomy ; even the young men sing no 
more ; our songs are of the burdens of life, and not its joys. 
And in Paris, once the joyous, her poets are afflicted with a 
yearning for the realism which concerns itself with the mud, 
the dust-heaps, and the back streets of the great city. The 
merry singers will come no more. Perhaps it was high time 
for the old ‘wine and woman’ refrain to be exchanged for 
another. One would, however, like to see a return to cheerful- 
ness on both sides of the Channel. But a cheerful heart belongs 
to a time of faith and hope, not of doubt and despondency. 


Art. II.—A Sketch of Individual Development. 


“I wish I had thought to watch when God was making 
me!’ said a child once to his mother. ‘Only,’ he added, 
‘I was not made till I was finished, so I couldn’t.’ We 
cannot recall whence we came, nor tell how we began to be. 
We know approximately how far back we can remember, 
but have no idea how far back we may not have forgotten. 
Certainly we knew once much that we have forgotten now. 
My own earliest definable memory is of a great funeral of 
one of the Dukes of Gordon, when I was between two and 
three years of age. Surely my first knowledge was not of 
death. I must have known much and many things before, 
although that seems my earliest memory. As in what we 
foolishly call maturity, so in the dawn of consciousness, both 
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before and after it has begun to be buttressed with sel/- 
consciousness, each succeeding consciousness dims—often 
obliterates—that which went before, and with regard to our 
past as well as our future, imagination and faith must 
step into the place vacated of knowledge. We are aware, 
and we know that we are aware, but when or how we 
began to be aware, is wrapt in a mist that deepens on the one 
side into deepest night, and on the other brightens into the 
full assurance of existence. Looking back we can but dream, 
looking forward we lose ourselves in speculation; but we may 
both speculate and dream, for all speculation is not false, 
and all dreaming is not of the unreal. What may we fairly 
imagine as to the inward condition of the child before the 
first moment of which his memory affords him testimony ? 

It is one, I venture to say, of absolute, though, no doubt, 
largely negative faith. Neither memory of pain that is past, 
nor apprehension of pain to come, once arises to give him the 
smallest concern. In some way, doubtless very vague, for his. 
being itself is a border-land of awful mystery, he is aware of 
being surrounded, infolded with an atmosphere of love; the 
sky over him is his mother’s face; the earth that nourishes 
him is his mother’s bosom. The source, the sustentation, the 
defence of his being, the endless mediation betwixt his needs 
and the things that supply them, are all one. There is no 
type so near the highest idea of relation to a God, as that of 
the child to his mother. Her face is God, her bosom Nature, 
her arms are Providence—all love—one love—to him an 
undivided bliss. 

The region beyond him he regards from this vantage- 
ground of unquestioned security. There things may come 
and go, rise and vanish—he neither desires nor bemoans 
them. Change may grow swift, its swiftness grow fierce, 
and pass into storm: to him storm is calm; his haven is 
secure; his rest cannot be broken: he is accountable for 
nothing, knows no responsibility. Conscience is not yet 
awake, and there is no conflict. His waking is full of sleep, 
yet his very being is enough for him. 

But all the time his mother lives in the hope of his growth. 
In the present babe, her heart broods over the coming 
boy—the unknown marvel closed in the visible germ. Let 
mothers lament as they will over the change from childhood 
to maturity, which of them would not grow weary of nursing 
for ever a child in whom no live law of growth kept unfolding 
in infinite change! The child knows nothing of growth— 
desires none—but grows. Within him is the force of a power 
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he can no more resist than the peach can refuse to swell and 
grow ruddy in the sun. By slow, inappreciable, indivisible 
accretion and outfolding, he is lifted, floated, drifted on 
towards the face of the awful mirror in which he must 
encounter his first foe—must front himself. 

By degrees he has learned that the world is around, and 
not within him—that he is apart, and that is apart; from 
consciousness he passes to self-consciousness. This is a 
second birth, for now a higher life begins. When a man not 
only lives, but. knows that he lives, then first the possibility 
of a real life commences. By real life, I mean life which 
has a share in its own existence. 

For now, towards the world around him—the world that is 
not his mother, and, actively at least, neither loves him nor 
ministers to him, reveal themselves certain relations, initiated 
by fancies, desires, preferences, that arise within himself— 
reasonable or not matters. little :—founded in reason, they 
can in no case be devoid of reason. Every object concerned 
in these relations presents itself to the man as lovely, desir- 
able, good, or ugly, hateful, bad; and through these relations, 
obscure and imperfect, and to a being weighted with a strong 
faculty for mistake, begins to be revealed the existence and 
force of Being other and higher than his own, recognized as 
Will, and first of all in its opposition to his desires. There- 
upon begins the strife without which there never was, and, I 
presume, never can be, any growth, any progress ; and the first 
result is what I may call the third birth of the human being. 

The first opposing glance of the mother wakes in the child 
not only answering opposition, which is as the rudimentary 
sac of his own coming will, but a new something, to which for 
long he needs no name, so natural does it seem, so entirely a 
portion of his being, even when most he refuses to listen to 
and obey it. This new something—we call it Conscience 
—sides with his mother, and causes its presence and judgment 
to be felt not only before but after the event, so that he soon 
comes to know that it is well with him or ill with him as 
he obeys or disobeys it. And now he not only knows, not 
only knows that he knows, but knows he knows that he knows 
—knows that he is self-conscious—that he has a conscience. 
With the firat sense of resistance to it, the power above 
him has drawn nearer, and the deepest within him has 
declared itself on the side of the highest without him. At 
one and the same moment, the heaven of his childhood 
has, as it were, receded and come nigher. He has run 
from under it, but it claims him. It is farther, yet closer 
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—immeasurably closer: he feels on his being the grasp 
and hold of his mother’s. Through the higher individuality 
he becomes aware of his own. Through the assertion of 
his mother’s will, his own begins to awake. He becomes 
conscious of himself as capable of action—of doing or of 
not doing ; his responsibility has begun. 

He slips from her lap; he travels from chair to chair; he 
puts his circle round the room ; he dares to cross the threshold; 
he braves the precipice of the stair; he takes the greatest 
step that, according to George Herbert, is possible to man— 
that out of doors, changing the house for the universe; he 
runs from flower to flower in the garden; crosses the road; 
wanders, is lost, is found again. His powers expand, his 
activity increases; he goes to school, and meets other boys 
like himself; new objects of strife are discovered, new 
elements of strife developed; new desires are born, fresh 
impulses urge. The old heaven, the face and will of his 
mother, recede farther and farther; a world of men, which 
he foolishly thinks a nobler as it is a larger world, draws 
him, claims him. More or less he yields. The example and 
influence of such as seem to him more than his mother 
like himself, grow strong upon him. His conscience speaks 
louder. And here, even at this early point in his history, 
what I might call his fourth birth may begin to take place: 
I mean the birth in him of the Will—the real Will—not the 
pseudo-will, which is the mere Desire, swayed of impulse, 
selfishness, or one of many a miserable motive. When the 
man, listening to his conscience, wills and does the right, 
irrespective of inclination as of consequence, then is the man 
free, the universe open before him. He is born from above. 
To him conscience needs never speak aloud, needs never speak 
twice ; to him her voice never grows less powerful, for he 
never neglects what she commands. And when he becomes 
aware that he can will his will, that God has given him a 
share in essential life, in the causation of his own being, 
then is he a man indeed. I say, even here this birth may 
begin; but with most it takes years not a few to complete 
it. For, the power of the mother having waned, the power 
of the neighbour is waxing. If the boy be of common 
clay, that is, of clay willing to accept dishonour, this 
power of the neighbour over him will increase and in- 
crease, till individuality shall have vanished from him, and 
what his friends, what society, what the trade or the pro- 
fession say, will be to him the rule of life. With such, 
however, I have to do no more than with the deaf dead, who 
sleep too deep for words to reach them. 
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My typical child of man is not of such. He is capable not: 
of being influenced merely, but of influencing—and first of all 
of influencing himself; of taking a share in his own making ; 
of determining actively, not by mere passivity, what he shall 
be and become; for he never ceases to pay at least a little 
heed, however poor and intermittent, to the voice of his con- 
science, and to-day he pays more heed than he did yesterday. 

Long ere now, the joy of space, of room, has laid hold upon 
him—the more powerfully if he inhabit a wild and broken 
region. The human animal delights in motion and change, 
motions of his members even violent, and swiftest changes of 
place. It is as if he would lay hold of the infinite by ceaseless 
abandonment and choice of a never abiding stand-point, as if 
he would lay hold of strength by the consciousness of the 
strength he has. He is full of unrest. He must know what 
lies on the farther shore of every river, see how the world 
looks from every hill: What is behind? What is beyond? 
is his constant cry. ‘I'o learn, to gather into himself, is 
his longing. Nor do many years pass thus, it may be not 
many months, ere the world begins to come alive around 
him. He begins to feel that the stars are strange, that 
the moon is sad, that the sunrise is mighty. He begins 
to see in them all the something men call beauty. He 
will lie on the sunny bank and gaze into the blue heaven 
till his soul seems to float abroad and mingle with the in- 
finite made visible, with the boundless condensed into colour 
and shape. The rush of the water through the still twi- 
light, under the faint gleam of the exhausted west, makes 
in his ears a melody he is almost aware he cannot under- 
stand. Dissatisfied with his emotions he desires a deeper 
waking, longs for a greater beauty, is troubled with the 
stirring in his bosom of an unknown ideal of Nature. Nor 
is it an ideal of Nature alone that is forming within him. A 
far more precious thing, a human ideal namely, is in his soul 
gathering to itself shape and consistency. The wind that at 
night fills him with sadness—he cannot tell why, in the 
daytime haunts him like a wild consciousness of strength 
which has neither difficulty nor danger enough to spend 
itself upon. He would be a champion of the weak, a friend 
to the great; for both he would fight—a merciless foe 
to every oppressor of his kind. He would be rich that he 
might help, strong that he might rescue, brave—that he 
counts himself already, for he has not proved his own weak- 
ness. In the first encounter he fails, and the bitter cup of 
‘shame and confusion of face, wholesome and saving, is handed 
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him from the well of life. He is not yet capable of understand- 
ing that one such as he, filled with the glory and not the duty 
of victory, could not but fail, and therefore ought to fail ; 
but his dismay and chagrin are soothed by the forgetfulness 
the days and nights bring, gently wiping out the sins that are 
past, that the young life may have a fresh chance, as we say, 
and begin again unburdened by the weight of a too much 
present failure. 

And now, probably at school, or in the first months of his 
college-life, a new phase of experience begins. He has 
wandered over the border of what is commonly called science, 
and the marvel of facts multitudinous, strung upon the golden 
threads of law, has laid hold upon him. His intellect is 
seized and possessed by a new spirit. Fora time knowledge 
is pride; the mere consciousness of knowing is the reward of 
its labour; the ever recurring, ever passing contact of mind 
with a new fact is a joy full of excitement, and promises an 
endless delight. But ever the thing that is known sinks into 
insignificance, save as a step of the endless stair on which 
he is climbing—whither he knows not; the unknown draws 
him; the new fact touches his mind, flames up in the contact, 
and drops dark, a mere fact, on the heap below. Even the 
grandeur of law as law, so far from adding fresh consciousness 
to his life, causes it no small suffering and loss. For at the 
entrance of Science, nobly and gracefully as she bears herself, 
young Poetry shrinks back startled, dismayed. Poetry is true 
as Science, and Science is holy as Poetry; but young Poetry 
is timid and Science is fearless, and bears with her a colder 
atmosphere than the other has yet learned to brave. It is 
not that Madam Science shows any antagonism to Lady 
Poetry ; but the atmosphere and plane on which alone they 
can meet as friends who understand each other, is the mind 
and lieart of the sage, not of the boy. The youth gazes on 
the face of Science, cold, clear, beautiful; then, turning, 
looks for his friend—but, alas! Poetry has fled. With a great 
pang at the heart he rushes abroad to find her, but descries 
only the rainbow glimmer of her skirt on the far horizon. 
At night, in his dreams, she returns, but never for a season 
may he look on her face of loveliness. What, alas! have 
evaporation, caloric, atmosphere, refraction, the prism, and 
the second planet of our system, to do with ‘sad Hesper 
o’er the buried sun’? From quantitative analysis how shall 
he turn again to ‘the rime of the ancient mariner,’ and 
‘the moving moon’ that ‘went up the sky, and nowhere did 


abide’? From his window he gazes across the sands to the 
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mightily troubled ocean: ‘What is the storm to me any 
more!’ he cries; ‘it is but the clashing of countless water- 
drops!’ He finds relief in the discovery that, the moment 
you place man in the midst of it, the clashing of water- 
drops becomes a storm, terrible to heart and brain: human 
thought and feeling, hope, fear, love, sacrifice, make the 
motions of nature alive with mystery and the shadows of 
destiny. The relief, however, is but partial, and may be but 
temporary ; for what if this mingling of man and Nature in 
the mind of man be but the casting of a coloured shadow 
over her cold indifference? What-if she means nothing 
—never was meant to mean anything! What if in truth 
‘we receive but what we give, and in our life alone doth 
Nature live’! What if the language of metaphysics as well 
as of poetry be drawn, not from Nature at all, but from 
human fancy concerning her ! 

At length, from the unknown, whence himself he came, 
appears an angel to deliver him from this horror — this 


- stony look—ah God! of soulless law. The woman is on her 


way whose part it is to meet him with a life other than his 
own, at once the complement of his, and the visible present- 
ment of that in it which is beyond his own understanding. The 
enchantment of what we specially call love is upon him— 
a deceiving glamour, say some, showing what is not, an 
opening of the eyes, say others, revealing that of which a 


- man had not been aware: men will still be divided into 


those who believe that the horses of fire and the chariots of 
fire are ever present at their need of them, and those who 
class the prophet and the drunkard in the same category 
as the fools of their own fancies. But what this love is, he 
who thinks he knows least understands. Let foolish maidens 
and vulgar youths simper and jest over it as they please, it is 
one of the most potent mysteries of the living God. The man 
who can love a woman and remain a lover of his wretched 
self, is fit only to be cast out with the broken potsherds of 
the city, as one in whom the very salt has lost its savour. 
With this love in his heart, aman puts on at least the 
vision robes of the seer, if not the singing robes of the poet. 
Be he the paltriest human animal that ever breathed, for the 
time, and in his degree, he rises above himself. His nature 
so far clarifies itself, that here and there a truth of the 
great world will penetrate, sorely dimmed, through the fog- 
laden, self-shadowed atmosphere of his microcosm. -For the 
time, I repeat, he is not a lover only, but something of a 
friend, with a reflex touch of his own far-off childhocd. To 
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the youth of my history, in the light of his love—a light that 
passes outward from the eyes of the lover—the world grows 
alive again, yea radiant as an infinite face. He sees the 
flowers as he saw them in boyhood, recovering from an illness 
of all the winter, only they have a yet deeper glow, a yet 
fresher delight, a yet more unspeakable soul. He becomes 

' pitiful over them, and not willingly breaks their stems, to hurt 
the life he more than half believes they share with him. 
He cannot think anything created only for him, any more 
than only for itself. Nature is no longer a mere contention 
of forces, whose heaven and whose hell in one is the dull 
peace of an equilibrium; but a struggle, through splendour 
of colour, graciousness of form, and evasive vitality of motion 
and sound, after an utterance hard to find, and never found 
but marred by the imperfection of the small and weak that 
would embody and set forth the great and mighty. The 
waving of the tree-tops is the billowy movement of a hidden 
delight. The sun lifts his head with intent to be glorious. 
No day lasts too long, no night comes too soon: the twilight 
is woven of shadowy arms that draw the loving to the bosom 
of the Night. In the woman, the infinite after which he 
thirsts is given him for his own. 

Man’s occupation with himself turns his eyes from the 
great life beyond his threshold: when love awakes, he forgets — 
himself for a time, and many a glimpse of strange truth 
finds its way through his windows, blocked no longer by the 
shadow of himself. He may now catch even a glimpse of 
the possibilities of his own being—may dimly perceive for 
a moment the image after which he was made. But alas! 
too soon, self, radiant of darkness, awakes; every window 
becomes opaque with shadow, and the man is again a prisoner. 
For it is not the highest word alone that the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other things 
entering in, choke, and render unfruitful. Waking from the 
divine vision, if that ean be called waking which is indeed 
dying into the common day, the common man regards it 
straightway as a foolish dream; the wise man believes in it 
still, holds fast by the memory of the vanished glory, and 
looks to have it one day again a present portion of the light 
of his life. He knows that, because of the imperfection and 
dullness and weakness of his nature, after every vision follow 
the inclosing clouds, with the threat of an ever during dark ; 
knows that, even if the vision could tarry, it were not well, for 
the sake of that which must yet be done with him, yet be 
made of him, that it should tarry. But the youth whose 
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history I am following is not like the former, nor as yet like 
the latter. 

From whatever cause, then, whether of fault, of natural law, 
or of supernal will, the flush that seemed to promise the dawn 
of an eternal day, shrinks and fades, though, with him, 
like the lagging skirt of the sunset in the northern west, it 
does not vanish, but travels on, a withered pilgrim, all the 
night, at the long last to rise the aureole of the eternal 
Aurora. And now new paths entice him—or old paths 
opening fresh horizons. With stronger thews and keener 
nerves he turns again to the visible around him. The 
changelessness amid change, the law amid seeming disorder, 
the unity amid units, draws him again. He begins to descry 
the indwelling poetry of science. The untiring forces at work 
in measurable yet inconceivable spaces of time and room, 
fill his soul with an awe that threatens to uncreate him 
with a sense of littleness; while, on the other side, the 
grandeur of their operations fills him with such an inform- 
ing glory, the mere presence of the mighty facts, that he 
no more thinks of himself, but in humility is great, and 
knows it not. Rapt spectator, seer entranced under the 
magic wand of Science, he beholds the billions of billions 
of miles of incandescent vapour begin a slow, scarce percep- 
tible revolution, gradually grow swift, and gather an awful 
speed. He sees the vapour, as it whirls, condensing through 
slow eternities to a plastic fluidity. He notes ring after 
ring part from the circumference of the mass, break, rush 
together into a globe, and the glowing ball keep on through 
space with the speed of its parent bulk. It cools and still 
cools and condenses, but still fiercely glows. Presently—after 
tens of thousands of years is the creative presently—arises 
fierce contention betwixt the glowing heart and its accom- 
panying atmosphere. The latter invades the former with 
antagonistic element. He listens in his soul, and hears the 
rush of ever descending torrent rains, with the continuous 
roaring shock of their evanishment in vapour—to turn again 
to water in the higher regions, and again rush to the attack 
upon the citadel of fire. He beholds the slow victory of 
the water at last, and the great globe, now glooming in a 
cloak of darkness, covered with a wildly boiling sea—not 
boiling by figure of speech, under contending forces of wind 
and tide, but boiling high as the hills to come, with veritable 
heat. He sees the rise of the wrinkles we call hills and 
mountains, and from their sides the avalanches of water to 
the lower levels. He sees race after race of living things 
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appear, as the earth becomes, for each new and higher kind, 
a passing home; and he watches the succession of terrible 
convulsions dividing kind from kind, until at length the kind 
he calls his own arrives. Endless are the visions of material 
grandeur unfathomable, awaked in his soul by the bare facts 
of external existence. 

But soon comes a change. So far as he can see or learn, 
all the motion, all the seeming dance, is but a rush for 
death, a panic flight into the moveless silence. The summer 
wind, the tropic tornado, the softest tide, the fiercest storm, 
are alike the tumultuous conflict of forces, rushing, and 
fighting as they rush, into the arms of eternal negation. 
On and on they hurry—down and down, to a cold stirless 
solidity, where wind blows not, water flows not, where the 
seas are not merely tideless and beat no shores, but frozen 
cleave with frozen roots to their gulfy basin. All things are 
on the steep-sloping path to final evanishment, uncreation, 
non-existence. He is filled with horror—not so much of 
the dreary end, as at the weary hopelessness of the path 
thitherward. Then a dim light breaks upon him, and with 
it a faint hope revives, for he seems to see in all the forms 
of life, innumerably varied, a spirit rushing upward from 
death—a something in escape from the terror of the down- 
ward cataract, of the rest that knows not peace. ‘Is it not,’ 
he asks, ‘the soaring of the silver dove of life from its pot- 
sherd-bed—the heavenward flight of some higher and incor- 
ruptible thing? Is not vitality, revealed in growth, itself an 
unending resurrection ?’ 

The vision also of the oneness of the universe, ever re- 
appearing through the vapours of question, helps to keep 
hope alive in him. To find, for instance, the law of the 
relation of the arrangements of the leaves on differing plants, 
correspond to the law of the relative distances of the 
planets in approach to their central sun, wakes in him that 
hope of a central Will, which alone can justify one ecstatic 
throb at any seeming loveliness of the universe. For with- 
out the hope of such a centre, delight is unreason — a 
mockery not such as the skeleton at the Egyptian feast, 
but such rather as a crowned corpse at a feast of skeletons. 
Life without the higher glory of the unspeakable, the atmo- 
sphere of a God, is not life, is not worth living. He would 
rather cease to be, than walk the dull level of the common- 
place—than live the unideal of men in whose company he 
can take no pleasure—men who are as of a lower race, whom 
he fain would lift, who wiil not rise, but for whom as for him- 
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self he would cherish the hope they do their best to kill. 
Those who seem to him great, recognize the unseen—believe 
the roots of science to be therein hid—regard the bringing 
forth into sight of the things that are invisible as the end 
of all Art and every art—judge the true leader of men to be 
him who leads them closer to the essential facts of their 
being. Alas for his love and his hope, alas for himself, if 
the visible should exist for its own sake only !—if the face of 
a flower means nothing—appeals to no region beyond the 
scope of the science that would unveil its growth. He cannot 
believe that its structure exists for the sake of its laws; that 
would be to build for the sake of its joints a scaffold where no 
house was to stand. Those who put their faith in Science are 
' trying to live in the scaffold of the house invisible. 
He finds harbour and comfort at times in the written poetry 
: of his fellows. He delights in analyzing and grasping the 
; ; thought that informs the utterance. For a moment, the fine 
i figure, the delicate phrase, make him jubilant and strong; 
_ but the jubilation and the strength soon pass, for it is not any 


i of the forms, even of the thought-forms of truth that can give 
Bi rest to his soul. 

i History attracts him little, for he is not able to discover by 
its records the operation of principles yielding hope for his 
race. Such there may be, but he does not find them. What 


- hope for the rising wave that knows in its rise only its doom 
ft to sink, and at length be dashed on the low shore of annihi- 
lation ? 

But the time would fail me to follow the doubling of the 
soul coursed by the hounds of Death, or to set down the forms 
innumerable in which the golden Hemony springs in its path, 


of sovran use 
’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp. 


And now the shadows are beginning to lengthen towards the 
night, which, whether there be a following morn or no, is the 
night, and spreads out the wings of darkness. And still as 
it approaches the more aware grows the man of a want that 
differs from any feeling I have already sought to describe— 
a sense of insecurity, in no wise the same as the doubt of 
life beyond the grave-—a need more profound even than that 
which cries for a living.Nature. And now he plainly knows, 
that, all his life, like a conscious duty unfulfilled, this sense 
has haunted his path, ever and anon descending and clinging, 
a cold mist, about hisheart. What if this lack was indeed the 
root of every other anxiety! Now freshly revived, this sense of 
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not having, of something, he knows not what, for lack of which 
his being is in pain at its own incompleteness, never leaves 
him more. And with it the terror has returned and grows, 
lest there should be no Unseen Power, as his fathers believed, 
and his mother taught him, filling all things and meaning all 
things,—no Power with whom, in his last extremity, awaits 
him a final refuge. With the quickening doubt falls a tenfold 
blight on the world of poetry, both that in Nature and that 
in books. Far worse than that early chill which the asser- 
tions of science concerning what it knows, cast upon his inex- 
perienced soul, is now the shivering death which its pretended 
denials concerning what it knows not, send through all his 
vital frame. The soul departs from the face of beauty, when 
the eye begins to doubt if there be any soul behindit; and 
now the man feels like one I knew, affected with a strange 
disease, who saw in the living face always the face of a 
corpse. What can the world be to him who lives for 
thought, if there be no supreme and perfect Thought, — 
none but such poor struggles after thought as he finds in 
himself? Take the eternal thought from the heart of things, 
no longer can any beauty be real, no more can shape, motion, 
aspect of nature have significance in itself, or sympathy 
with human soul. At best and most the beauty he thought 
he saw was but the projected perfection of his own being, 
and from himself as the crown and summit of things, the 
soul of the man shrinks with horror: it is the more im- 
perfect being who knows the least his incompleteness, and for 
whom, seeing so little beyond himself, it is easiest to imagine 
himself the heart and apex of things, and rejoice in the fancy. 
The killing power of a godless science returns upon him with 
tenfold force. The ocean-tempest is once more a mere clashing 
of innumerable water-drops; the green and amber sadness of 
the evening sky is a mockery of sorrow; his own soul and its 
sadness is a mockery of himself. There is nothing in the sad- 
ness, nothing in the mockery. To tell him as comfort, that 
in his own thought lives the meaning if nowhere else, is 
mockery worst of all; for if there be no truth in them, if these 
things be no embodiment, to make them serve as such is to put 
a candle in a death’s-head to light the dying through the place 
of tombs. To his former foolish fancy a primrose might 
preach a childlike trust; the untoiling lilies might from their 
field cast seeds of a higher growth into his troubled heart ; 
now they are no better than the colour the painter leaves 
behind him on the doorpost of his workshop, when, the day’s 
labour over, he wipes his brush on it ere he depart for the 
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night. The look in the eyes of his dog, happy in that he is 
short-lived, is one of infinite sadness. All graciousness must 
henceforth be a sorrow: it has to go with the sunsets. That 
a thing must cease takes from it the joy of even an eonian 
endurance—for its kind is mortal; it belongs to the nature 
of things that cannot live. The sorrow is not so much that it 
shall perish as that it could not live—that it is not in its nature 
a real, that is, an eternal thing. His children are shadows— 
their life a dance, a sickness, acorruption. The very element of 
unselfishness, which, however feeble and beclouded it may be, 
yet exists in all love, in giving life its only dignity adds to its 
sorrow. Nowhere at the root of things is love—it is only a 
something that came after, some sort of fungous excrescence 
in the hearts of men grown helplessly superior to their 
origin. Law, nothing but cold, impassive, material law, is the 
root of things—lifeless happily, so not knowing itself, else were 
it a demon instead of a creative nothing. Endeavour is para- 
lyzed in him. ‘Work for posterity,’ says he of the skyless phi- 
losophy; answers the man, ‘ How can I work without hope? 
Little heart have I to labour, where labour is so little help. 
What can I do for my children that would render their life less 
hopeless than my own! Give me all you would secure for 
them, and my life would be to me but the worse mockery. 
The true end of labour would be, to lessen the number doomed 
to breathe the breath of this despair.’ 

Straightway he develops another and a deeper mood. He 
turns and regards himself. Suspicion or sudden insight has 
directed the look. And there, in himself, he discovers such 
imperfection, such wrong, such shame, such weakness, as 
cause him to cry out, ‘It were well I should cease! Why 
should I mourn after life? Where were the good of prolong- 
ing it ina being like me? ‘‘ What should such fellows as I 
do crawling between heaven and earth!”’ Such insights, when 
they come, the seers do their best, in general, to obscure ; sus- 
picion of themselves they regard as a monster, and would stifle. 
They resent the waking of such doubt. Any attempt at the 
raising in them of their buried best they regard as an offence 
agaiast intercourse. A man takes his social life in his hand 
who dares it. Few therefore understand the judgment of 
Hamlet upon himself; the common reader is so incapable of 
imagining he could mean it of his own general character as a 


-man, that he attributes the utterance to shame for the post- 


ponement of a vengeance, which indeed he must have been 
such as his critic to be capable of performing upon no better 
proof than he had yet had. When the man whose unfolding 
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I would now represent, regards even his dearest love, he 
finds it such a poor, selfish, low-lived thing, that in his heart 
he shames himself before his children and his friends. How 
little labour, how little watching, how little pain has he en- 
dured for their sakes! He reads of great things in this kind, 
but in himself he does not find them. How often has he not 
been wrongfully displeased—wrathful with the innocent! 
How often has he not hurt a heart more tender than his own! 
Has he ever once been faithful to the height of his ideal? Is 
his life on the whole a thing to regard with complacency, or 
to be troubled exceedingly concerning? Beyond him rise and 
spread infinite seeming possibilities—height beyond height, 
glory beyond glory, each rooted in and rising from his con- 
scious being, but alas! where is any hope of ascending them? 
These hills of peace, ‘in a season of calm weather,’ seem 
to surround and infold him, as a land in which he could dwell 
at ease and at home: surcly among them lies the place of his 
birth !—while against their purity and grandeur the being of 
his consciousness shows miserable—dark, weak, and undefined 
—a shadow that would fain be substance—a dream that would 
gladly be born into the light of reality. But alas if the whole 
thing be only in himself—if the vision be a dream of nothing, 
a revelation of lies, the outcome of that which, helplessly 
existent, is yet not created, therefore cannot create—if not 
the whole thing only be a dream of the impotent, but the im- 
potent be himself but a dream—a dream of his own— a self- 
dreamed dream—with no master of dreams to whom to ery! 
Where then the cherished hope of one day atoning for his 
wrongs to those who loved him !—they are nowhere—vanished 
for ever, upmingled and dissolved in the primeval darkness! 
If truth be but the hollow of a sphere, ah, never shall he cast 
himself before them, to tell them that now at last, after long 
years of revealing separation, he knows himself and them, 
and that now the love of them is a part of his very being— 
to implore their forgiveness on the ground that he hates, 
despises, contemns, and scorns the: self that showed them less 
than absolute love and devotion! Never thus shall he lay his 
being bare to their eyes of love! They do not even rest, for 
they do not and will not know it. There is no voice nor 
hearing in them, and how can there be in him any heart 
to live! The one comfort left him is, that, unable to follow 
them, he shall yet die and cease, and fare as they—go also 
nowhither ! 

To a man under the dismay of existence dissociated from 
power, unrooted in, unshadowed by a creating Will, who is 
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Love, the Father of Man—to him who knows not being and 
God together, the idea of death—a death that knows no re- 
viving, must be, and ought to be the blessedest thought left 
him. ‘O land of shadows!’ well may such a one ery! ‘land 
where the shadows love to ecstatic self-loss, yet forget, and 
love no more! land of sorrows and despairs, that sink the soul 
into a deeper Tophet than death has ever sounded! broken 
kaleidoscope! shaken camera! promiser, speaking truth to the 
ear, but lying to the sense! land where the heart of my friend 
is sorrowful as my heart—the more sorrowful that I have 
been but a poor and far-off friend! land where sin is strong 
and righteousness faint! where love dreams mightily and 
walks abroad so feeble! land where the face of my father is 
dust, and the hand of my mother will never more caress! 
where my children will spend a few years of like trouble to 
mine, and then drop from the dream into the no-dream! 
gladly, O land of sickliest shadows—-gladly, that is, with what 
power of gladness is in me, I take my leave of thee! Welcome 
the cold, pain-soothing embrace of immortal Death! Hideous 
are his looks, but I love him better than Life: he is true, and 


~ will not deceive us. Nay, he only is our saviour, setting us 


free from the tyranny of the false that ought to be true, and 
sets us longing in vain. 

But through all the man’s doubts, fears, and perplexities, 
a certain whisper, say rather, an uncertain rumour, a vague 
legendary murmur, has been at the same time about, rather 
than in, his ears—never ceasing to haunt his air although 
hitherto he has hardly heeded it. He knows it has come down 
the ages, and that some in every age have been more or less 
influenced by a varied acceptance of it. Upon those, however, 
with whom he has chiefly associated, it has made no im- 
pression beyond that of a remarkable legend. It is the 
story of a man, represented as at least greater, stronger, 
and better than any other man. With the hero of this tale 
he has had a constantly recurring, though altogether unde- 
fined suspicion that he has something to do. It is strongest, 
though not even then strong, at such times when he is most 
aware of evil and imperfection in himself. Betwixt the two, 
the idea of this man and his knowledge of himself, seems to 
lie, dim-shadowy, some imperative duty. He knows that the 
whole matter concerning them qr is commemorated in many 
of the oldest institutions of his country, but up to this time 
he has shrunk from the demands which, by a kind of spiritual 
insight, he foresaw would follow, were he once to admit cer- 
tain things to be true. He has, however, known some and 
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read of more who by their faith in the man conquered all 
anxiety, doubt, and fear, lived pure, and died in gladsome hope. 
On the other hand, it seems to him that the faith which was 
once easy has now become almost an impossibility. And 
what is it he is called upon to believe ? One says one thing, 
another another. Much that is asserted is simply unworthy of 
belief, and the foundation of the whole has in his eyes some- 
thing of the look of a cunningly devised fable. Even should 
it be true, it cannot help him, he thinks, for it does not even 
touch the things that make his woe: the God the tale presents 
is not the being whose very existence can alone be his cure. 

But he meets one who says to him, ‘ Have you then come 
to your time of life, and not yet ceased to accept hearsay 
as ground of action—for there is action in abstaining as 
well as in doing? Suppose the man in question to have taken 
all possible pains to be understood, does it follow of necessity 
that he is now or ever was fairly represented by the bulk 
of his followers? With such a moral distance between him 
and them, is it possible ?’ 

‘ But the whole thing has from first to last a strange aspect!’ 
our thinker replies. 

‘ As to the last that is not yet come. And as to its aspect, 
its reality must be such as human eye could never convey to 
reading heart. Every human idea of it must be more or less 
wrong. And yet perhaps the truer the aspect the stranger 
it would be. But is it not just with ordinary things you are 
dissatisfied ? And should not therefore the very strangeness 
of these to you little better than rumours incline you to 
examine the object of them? Will you assert that nothing 
strange can have to do with human affairs? Much that was 
once scarce credible is now so ordinary that men have grown 
stupid to the wonder inherent in it. Nothing around you 
serves your need: try what is at least of another class of phe- 
nomena. What if the things rumoured belong to a more 
natural order than these, lie nearer the roots of your dis- 
satisfied existence, and look strange only because you have 
hitherto been living in the outer courts, not in the penetralia 
of life? The rumour has been vital enough to float down the 
ages, emerging from every storm: why not see for yourself 
what may be in it? So powerful an influence on human 
history, surely there will be found in it signs by which to de- 
termine whether the man understood himself and his message, 
or owed his apparent greatness to the deluded worship of his 
followers! That he has always had foolish followers none will 
deny, and none but a fool would judge any leader from such a 
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fact. Wisdom as well as folly will serve a fool’s purpose; he 
turns all into folly. I say nothing now of my own con- 
clusions, because what you imagine my opinions are as hateful 
to me as to you disagreeable and foolish.’ 

So says the friend; the man hears, takes up the old story, 
and says to himself, ‘ Let me see then what I can see!’ 

I will not follow him through the many shadows and slow 
dawns by which at length he arrives at this much: A man 
claiming to be the Son of God says he has come to be the 
light of men; says, ‘Come to me, and I will give you rest ;’ 
says, ‘Follow me, and you shall find my Father; to know 
him is the one thing you cannot do without, for it is eternal 
life.’ He has learned from the reported words of the man, 
and from the man himself as in the tale presented, that 
the bliss of his conscious being is his Father; that his 
one delight is to do the will of that Father—the only thing 
in his eyes worthy of being done, or worth having done; that 
he would make men blessed with his own blessedness ; that 
the cry of creation, the cry of humanity shall be answered 
into the deepest soul of desire; that less than the divine 
mode of existence, the godlike way of being, can satisfy no 
man, that is, make him content with his consciousness; that 
not this world only, but the whole universe is the inheritance 
of those who consent to be the children of their Father in 
heaven, who put forth the power of their will to be of the same 
sort as he; that to as many as receive him he gives power to 
become the sons of God; that they shall be partakers of the 
divine nature, of the divine joy, of the divine power—shall 
have whatever they desire, shall know no fear, shall love per- 
fectly, and shall never die; that these things are beyond the 
grasp of the knowing ones of the world, and to them the 
message will be a scorn; but that the time will come when 
its truth shall be apparent, to some in confusion of face, 
to others in joy unspeakable; only that we must beware of 
judging, for many that are first shall be last, and there are 
last that shall be first. 

To find himself in such conscious as well as vital relation 
with the source of his being, with a Will by which his own 
will exists, with a Consciousness by and through which he 
is conscious, would indeed be the end of all the man’s ills! 
nor can he imagine any other, not to say better way, in which 
his sorrows could be met, understood, and annihilated. For 
the ills that oppress him are both within him and without, 
and over each kind he is powerless. If the message were but 
a true one! If indeed this man knew what he talked of! 
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But if there should be help for man from anywhere beyond 
him, some one might know it first, and may not this be the 
one? And if the message be so great, so perfect as this man 
asserts, then only a perfect, an eternal man, at home in the 
bosom of the Father, could know, or bring, or tell it. Ac- 
cording to the tale, it had been from the first the intent of 
the Father to reveal himself to man as man, for without 
the knowledge of the Father after man’s own modes of being, 
he could not grow to real manhood. The grander the whole 
idea, the more likely is it to be what it claims to be! and if 


- not high as the heavens above the earth, beyond us yet within 


our reach, it is not for us, it cannot be true. Fact or not, 
the existence of a God such as Christ, a God who is a good 
man infinitely, is the only idea containing hope enough for 
man! If such a God has come to be known, marvel must 
surround the first news at least of the revelation of him. 
Because of its marvel, shall men find it in reason to turn 
from the gracious rumour of what, if it be true, must be the 
event of all events? And could marvel be lovelier than the 
marvel reported ? But the humble men of heart alone can 
believe in the high—they alone can perceive, they alone 
can embrace grandeur. Humility is essential greatness, the 
inside of grandeur. 

Something of such truths the man glimmeringly sees. But 
in his mind awake, thereupon, endless doubts and questions. 
What if the whole idea of his mission was a deception born of 
the very goodness of the man? What if the whole matter was 
the invention of men pretending themselves the followers of 


_such a man? What if it was a little truth greatly exaggerated ? 


Only, be it what it may, less than its full idea would not be 
— for the wants and sorrows that weaken and weigh him 
own! 

He passes through many a thorny thicket of inquiry; 
gathers evidence upon evidence; reasons upon the goodness 
of the men who wrote: they might be deceived, but they 
dared not invent; holds with himself a thousand arguments, 
historical, psychical, metaphysical—which for their setting- 
forth would require volumes; hears many an opposing, many 
a scoffing word from men ‘ who surely know, else would they 
speak ?’ and finds himself much where he was before. But 
at least he is haunting the possible borders of discovery, while 
those who turn their backs upon the idea are divided from him 
by a great gulf—it may be of moral difference. To him there 
is still a grand auroral hope about the idea, and it still draws 
him; the others, taking the thing from merest report of opinion, 
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look anywhere but thitherward. He who would not trust his 
best friend to set forth his views of life, accepts the random 
judgments of unknown others for a sufficing disposal of what 
the highest of the race have regarded as a veritable revelation 
from the Father of men. He sees in it therefore nothing but 
folly; for what he takes for the thing nowhere meets his 
nature. Our searcher at least holds open the door for the 
hearing of what voice may come to him from the region in- 
visible : if there be truth there, he is where it will find him. 
As he continues to read and reflect, the perception gradually 
grows clear in him, that, if there be truth in the matter, he 
must, first of all, and beyond all things else, give his best heed 
to the reported words of the man himself—to what he says, 
not what is said about him, valuable as that may afterwards 
prove to be. And he finds that concerning these words of 
his, the man says, or at least plainly implies, that only the 
obedient, childlike soul can understand them. It follows that 
the judgment of no man who does not obey can be received 
concerning them or the speaker of them—that, for instance, 
a man who hates his enemy, who tells lies, who thinks to serve 
God and Mammon, whether he call himself a Christian or no, 
has not the right of an opinion concerning the Master or bis 
words—at least in the eyes of the Master, however it may be 
in his own. This is in the very nature of things: obedience 
alone places a man in the position in which he can see so as 
to judge that which is above him. In respect of great truths 
investigation goes for little, speculation for nothing; if a man 


~ would know them, he must obey them. Their nature is such 


that the only door into them is obedience. And the truth- 
seeker perceives—which allows him no loophole of escape 
from life—that what things the Son of Man requires of him, 
are eliher such as his conscience backs for just, or such as 
seem too great, too high for any man. But if there be help 
for him, it must be a help that recognizes the highest in 
him, and urges him to its use. Help cannot come to one 
made in the image of God, save in the obedient effort of what 
life and power are in him, for God is action. In such effort 
alone is it possible for need to encounter help. It is the up- 
stretched that meets the downstretched hand. He alone who 
obeys can with confidence pray—to him alone does an answer 
seem a thing that may come. And should anything spoken 
by the Son of Man seem to the seeker unreasonable, he feels 
in the rest such a majesty of duty as compels him to judge 
with regard to the other, that he has not yet perceived ‘its 
true nature, or its true relation to life. 
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And now comes the crisis: if here the man sets himself 
honestly to do the thing the Son of Man tells him, he so, and 
so first, sets out positively upon the path which, if there be 
truth in these things, will conduct him to a knowledge of the 
whole matter ; not until then is hea disciple. If the message 
be a true one, the condition of the knowledge of its truth is 
not only reasonable but an unavoidable necessity. If there 
be help for him, how otherways. should it draw nigh? He 
has to be assured of the highest truth of his being: there 
can be no other assurance than that to be gained thus, and 
thus alone; for only by obedience does a man come into 
such contact with truth as to know what it is, and in regard 
to truth knowledge and belief are one. That things which 
cannot appear save to the eye capable of seeing them, that 
things which cannot be recognized save by the mind of a 
certain development, should be examined by eye incapable, 
and pronounced upon by mind undeveloped, is absurd. The 
deliverance the message offers is a change such that the man 
shall be the rightness of which he talked: while his soul is not 
a hungered, athirst, aglow, a groaning after righteousness— 
that is, longing to be himself honest and upright, it is an 
absurdity that he should judge concerning the way to this 
rightness, seeing that, while he walks not in it, he is and 
shall be a dishonest man: he knows not whither it leads and 
how can he know the way! What he can judge of is, his duty 
at a given moment—and that not in the abstract, but as 
something to be by him done, neither more, nor less, nor other 
than done. Thus judging and doing, he makes the ozly- 
possible step nearer to righteousness and righteous judg- 
ment ; doing otherwise, he becomes the more unrighteous, the 
more blind. For the man who knows not God, whether he 
believes there is a God or not, there can be, I repeat, no 
judgment of things pertaining to God. To our supposed 
searcher, then, the crowning word of the Son of Man is this, 
‘If any man is willing to do the will of the Father, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.’ 

Having thus accompanied my type to the borders of liberty, 
my task for the present is over. ‘he rest let him who reads 
prove for himself. Obedience alone can convince. ‘To con- 
vince without obedience I would take no bootless labour; it 
would be but a gain for hell. If any man call these things 
foolishness, his judgment is to me insignificant. If any man 
say he is open to conviction, I answer him he can have 
none but on the condition, by the means of obedience. Ifa 
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man say, ‘The thing is not interesting to me,’ I ask him, 
‘Are you following your conscience? By that, and not by the 
interest you take or do not take in a thing, shall you be 
judged. Nor will anything be said to you, or of you, in that 
day, whatever that day mean, of which your conscience will 
not echo every syllable.’ 

Oneness with God is the sole truth of humanity. Life 
parted from its causative life would be no life; it would at 
best be but a barrack of corruption, an outpost of annihilation. 
In proportion as the union is incomplete, the derived life is 
imperfect. And no man can be oné with neighbour, child, 
dearest, except as he is one with his origin; and he fails of 
his perfection so long as there is one being in the universe he 
could not love. 

Of all men he is bound to hold his face like a flint in witness 
of this truth who owes everything that makes for eternal 
good, to the belief that at the heart of things and causing them 
to be, at the centre of monad, of world, of protoplastic mass, 
of loving dog, and of man most cruel, is an absolute, perfect 
love; and that in the man Christ Jesus this love is with us 
men to take us home. To nothing else do I for one owe any 
grasp upon life. In this I see the setting right of all things. 
To the man who believes in the Son of God, poetry returns 
in a mighty wave ; history unrolls itself in harmony; science 
shows crowned with its own aureole of holiness. There is 
no enlivener of the imagination, no enabler of the judgment, 
no strengthener of the intellect, to compare with the belief in 
a live Ideal, at the heart of all personality, as of every law. 
If there be no such live Ideal, then a falsehood can do more 
for the race than the facts of its being; then an unreality is 
needful for the development of the man in all that is real, in 
all that is in the highest sense true ; then falsehood is greater 
than fact, and an idol necessary for lack of a God. They 
who deny cannot, in the nature of things, know what they 
deny. When one sees a chaos begin to put on the shape of 
an ordered world, he will hardly be persuaded it is by the 
power of a foolish notion bred in a diseased fancy. 

Let the man then who would rise to the height of his being, 
be persuaded to test the Truth by the deed—the highest and 
only test that can be applied to the loftiest of all assertions. 
To every man I say, ‘Do the truth you know, and you shall 
learn the truth you need to know.’ 


GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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Art. III.—The Culdees, and their Later History. 


_ Owrne to the researches which have been conducted exten- 
sively by Dr. Reeves among our domestic records, and by Dr. 
Ebrard in Continental libraries and monasteries, the position 
and circumstances of the old Celtic Church are much better 
understood now than they were some years ago. No scholar 
at present would go so far as to assert that ‘a large body of 
pastors and people in the isles and mountains of Scotland, 
like the Waldenses among the Alps, maintained the worship 
of God in its simplicity, and the gospel in its purity, for many 
generations ;’ that ‘ they owned no rule but the Word of God,’ 
and ‘that they had no bishops or prelates, and their only 
church-officers were ministers and elders.’ All now admit 
that these statements, though resting on a certain basis of 
truth, can be accepted only with some very important modi- 
fications. So far all may be said to agree; but still there 
is a wide difference of opinion as to the Culdees, the origin of 
the name, the persons to whom it is properly applied, the 
principles which they held, and their relationship to the 
general Church of the time, while the later history of the 
persons so designated is still very obscurely known. 

No man has dealt with these matters more successfully than 
Dr. Reeves, of Armagh, who is the highest living authority 
among Irish antiquaries. He first started the subject in his 
learned edition of Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columbkille,’ and 
returned to a more thorough investigation of it in two papers, 
which he read before the Royal Irish Academy in 1860, and 
which he subsequently issued as a separate dissertation in 
1864, with the title ‘The Culdees of the British Islands as 
they appear in history.’ His object, as he states, is ‘to gather 
together in a compact and methodical form all the scattered 
evidence upon the subject which he could discover in external 
as well as domestic records.’ He has traced out every foun- 
dation in Scotland, Ireland, England, and Wales, with which 
the name has been associated in any medieval record, and by 
producing his evidences in the form of an appendix of original 
authorities, he enables his readers to form an independent 
opinion of their own upon the subject. The essay, owing to 
its dealing so much in minute, obscure details, and discussing 
the exact import of original authorities, is, as might be ex- 
pected, rather hard, dry, and unattractive to the general 
reader ; but it has the great merit of going to the root of the 


matter, and, within the sphere that he has marked out for his 
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investigations, it presents, so far as known to the writer at 
the time, the whole facts of the case, without passion and 
without prejudice. We gladly avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, to give our view of the testimonies he 
has so industriously gathered, and to present our readers with | 
the results that after a careful examination of them we have 
reached. 

First, as to the derivation of the word Culdee. Scholars 
are still much divided as to whether it is of Celtic or of Latin 
origin. 

Those who assign it a Celtic original are now nearly all of 
opinion that it is a compound of the words cele, and De, 
‘God;’ but they are not exactly agreed whether cele should 
be understood in its primary sense of ‘husband’ or ‘ com- 
panion,’ or in its secondary sense of ‘ servant.’ John Toland, 
a native of Donegal and an excellent Irish scholar, understood 
the word in its primary sense, and, undismayed by the rhe- 
torical incongruity of his translation, interpreted it to mean 
one espoused to God. But Reeves and others take it in its 
‘secondary signification, and regard cele-De as the Celtic equi- 
valent of servus Dei, an epithet used by Augustine and other 
Fathers as the special designation of a monk or ecclesiastic. 
Ebrard and Zeuss assign the very same derivation, but under- 
stand the compound word to signify man of God. Dr. 
M’Lauchlan, whose ‘ Early Scottish Church’ was published 
since Dr. Reeves’ essay, finds its original in Cuildich, and 
understands it to denote men of seclusion. Other Celtic roots 
have been assigned by various writers, but it can scarcely be 
said of these that there is much probability in favour of 
any of them. 

On the other side, writers such as Gerald Barry, Hector 
Boece, George Buchanan, and John Colgan in his ‘ Trias 
Thaumaturga,’ agree in assigning to the term a Latin deri- 
vation. According to these authorities, it is merely an abbre- 
viated form of coli-dei, from the Latin colo ; they understand 
it as the equivalent of the words Deicole or cclicole, and take 
it to mean ‘ worshippers of God.’ Bishop Spottiswoode finds 
its root in the Latin cella—a cell. But Bishop Bramhall 
gives the most amusing derivation of all. He says it is a 
compound of gallus and Deus, The words cele-de and coli-dci, 
as they occur in Scottish and Irish records, are, in his opinion, 
— a corrupt form of spelling galli-dei—that is, ‘God's 
cocks.’ 

The oldest writer who used the modern form Culdees, so far 
as is now known, is Hector Boece, who was Principal of the 
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University of Aberdeen before the Reformation, and whose 
‘Scotorum Historie’ was published at Paris in 1526. The 
passage from the work in which it first occurs will be given 
when we come to speak of the application of the word. The 
name that he was thus the first to use, was adopted by George 
Buchanan and others, and from them it has crept into the 
popular language of our country, when thereis occasion to speak 
of early British and Irish Christianity. But although the 
word Culdei cannot be traced to any earlier source than Boece 
in 1526, the original word of which it is the Anglicized form, 
whether it be spelled celede or colidei, is much older. The 
earliest writer in which this form of the word occurs is Tire- 
chan, whose ‘ Memoir of St. Patrick’ is understood to have 
been written between 700 and 750 a.p. Starting from this 
point, the word cele-de or colidei often occurs in Irish and 
Scottish documents, down till a late point in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Reeves, with great diligence, has extracted all the known 
occurrences of the word in the nine intervening centuries, 
printing them verbatim in his appendix, and commenting 
upon them in the body of his essay. The difficulty is to 
arrange these authorities in chronological order. ‘The dates 
of some of the extracts are a matter of conjecture, for we do 
not always know whether an annalist quotes the very words 
of an earlier document, or speaks of the past in the language 
of his own day. For example, the ‘Four Masters,’ at the 
year 921, speak of one Godfrey, who ransacked the city of 
Armagh, but ‘spared the houses of prayer with the Celi-de 
and the sick.’ But the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ is a 
compilation of the seventeenth century. Who can tell whether 
the compilers here used the words of an older document now 
lost, or spoke of an event which occurred seven centuries 
before, in the language of their own time ? 

That the word does not occur in any extant writer before 
Tirechan in the eighth century, accounts for the fact that the ~ 
highest authorities on all ordinary questions of Celtic Chris- 
tianity—Patrick, Columban, Adamnan, and Bede—cannot be 
quoted in proof of the application of the word. The name 
*Culdees’ was unknown to them. They did not apply it to 
themselves ; but after the eighth century, when the word came 
into use, and onwards till the Reformation, it was applied to 
the monks and clergy of the old Celtic Church, and to their 
representatives and successors. So far as we can find, it is 
never applied to the laity, but only to the monks and clergy ; 
and it is used as the special designation of the successors of 
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these monks in the Irish annals, and in the Scottish charters. 
It would be a gross mistake to assert that there were no 
Culdees before 800 a.p., on the ground that the name does 
not occur till then. Things usually exist before names. So 
long as the Celtic monks were the only monks in the country, 
no special epithet was needed to point them out. It was only 
when other monks claiming a Roman mission, and having 
pecularities of their own, came into competition with them in 
their own country, which we know from Bede occurred in the 
seventh century, that a distinguishing epithet was needed in 
order to avoid mistake and confusion. This is the histo- 
rical fact which gave occasion for the distinctive name— 
Culdees. 

The following examples will serve to show its proper appli- 
cation— 

Hector Boece, speaking in 1526, of certain teachers who, 
he thinks, were in Britain so early as the third century, 
says— 

‘ They embraced very correctly the doctrine of Christ, owing 
to the influence and exhortation of certain monks, who, because 
they were set free for diligent preaching and were frequent 
in prayer, were called worshippers of God (Cultores Dei). 
So much did that name prevail among the populace, that all 
priests, almost till our times, are without distinction vulgarly 
called Culdees (Culdei)—that is, worshippers of God.’ 

This, as we have mentioned, is the oldest known passage in 
extant literature wherethe modern form of the word occurs. 
The writer is of course mistaken in supposing that there were 
in Britain, or, indeed, anywhere in Europe, so early as the 
third century, monks of any kind. But there is no mistake 
in his application of the word. He applies it to the early 


monks of Britain, who were diligent in preaching and abounded 


in prayer, and who, on the ground of their works of faith and 
piety, had this honourable name applied to them. 

But we can go back to an earlier time than Boece. There 
is in the ‘ Leabhar Breac,’ an Irish copy of the ‘ Rule of the 
Culdees’ (Cele-nde), ascribed to Maelruain, abbot of the 
monastery of Tallaght, near Dublin—a foundation associated 
in Irish history, with the name of ‘ Aingus the Culdee.’ 
Maelruain died in 792. The copy of his monastic rule still 
existing is known from its spelling and grammatical structure 
to have been penned in the twelfth century, yet, says Reeves, 
it may ‘be fairly regarded as a modernized and perhaps 
umplified version of a much earlier document,’ A transla- 
tion supplied by the well-known Irish scholar, Dr. O'Donovan, 
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is printed among the evidences, from which we take the 
following extracts— 

‘This is what is done by Culdees (celi-de); one of them 
reads the gospel, and the rules, and the miracles of saints, 
while the rest are dining; and the man that preaches dines 
after none, and during the day they are individually questioned 
about what was read, that their minds may be pure at night.’ 

And again— 

‘Three works every day—prayer, and labour, and reading ; 
there should be instruction, or writing, or sewing of clothes, 
or other work which is profitable for one to do, in order that — 
there should be no idleness, asthe Lord hath said—‘ None 
shall appear before me empty.”’ ; 

These extracts show what was regarded in the end of the 
eighth century as the suitable avocations of the Culdees. 
Every one familar with Adamnan, must observe how closely 
these regulations correspond to what he describes as the daily 
pursuits of the monks at Iona. 

Jocelin’s ‘ History of Kentigern’ is a pure legend. A work 
written in the twelfth century, describing the miracles of a 
man who lived in the sixth, can have no historical weight, 
even though it professes to be drawn from pre-existent mate- 
rials, the authorship and authenticity of which are unknown. 
Still we have in this document of the twelfth century what 
Dr. Reeves calls ‘the earliest Scottish record of the name 
and discipline of the Celi-de.’ Jocelin’s application of the 
word may be known from the following extract— 


That man of God (says he) made many disciples whom he instructed 
in the holy letters of the Divine law, and by word and example introduced 
to sanctity of life. Some of them he purposed to set apart as fellow- 
labourers in the Lord’s harvest. All these emulated his life and doctrine 
with the emulation of God; they accustomed themselves to fasts and 
sacred vigils, to psalms and prayers, and were earnest in the study of 
the Divine law, content with moderate fare and clothing, occupied with 
manual labour at certain times and seasons. For, after the custom of the 
primitive Church under the apostles and their successors, they possessed 
no property, but lived very soberly, righteously, and godly, and most 
chastely : and from the time of their maturity in age and wisdom they 
lived in huts, as did St. Kentigern himself. Whence also these peculiar 
clerics were vulgarly called Culdees (Calledei). 


From these passages we gather that the idea attached to 
the word by those who used it in their daily speech was that 
of monks or clerics, living each in his separate cell, but 
forming one community or brotherhood, and, according to a 
prescribed rule, pursuing a daily routine of fasting and devo- 
tion, manual labour, and the study of the Scriptures. This 
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was the mode of daily life maintained at Iona, as Adamnan 
tells us, but, as we learn from the extract, it was not . 
peculiar to the disciples of Columbkille. It was the mode of 
life adopted by Kentigern and his followers : it was practised 
in the monastery of Tallaght, near Dublin, which had no 
connection with Columbkille ; and it is in harmony with the 
idea that Boece entertained of the monks who were the 
founders, as he wrongly supposed, of the Celtic Church in 
Britain before the advent of the Romish mission. None of 
these can be supposed to have derived their origin from Iona, 
and at the first sight it might be supposed that the word is 
intended to exclude monks who regarded the great saint of 
the Western Islands as their founder. The ‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters’ under the year 1164 speaks of a man at Iona, 
whom it describes as ‘the head of the Celi-nde;’ though it 
speaks of him under such circumstances as show that in the 
twelfth century he occupied a somewhat subordinate position, 
and was not the chief of the island community. Rome had, 
in fact, overpowered the successor of Columbkille, and had 
degraded the priest in his own temple. But we refer to the 
matter here merely to prove that the name Culdees, while, on 
the one hand, it was not limited to the disciples of Columb- 
kille, did not, on the other hand, designedly exclude them, as 
some seem to suppose. The use of the word by the medieval 
writers does not authorize us to confine its application to the 
disciples of Columbkille ; still less does it entitle us to agree 
with one of the Bollandists, quoted by Reeves, who cannot 
believe that there was any relationship between the Columbkille 
monks and the Culdees. The traces of their presence found 
at so many different places, in all of which we know that 
Celtic Christianity was once dominant, and in some of which 
the Saint of Iona had a foundation and at others none, is 
itself more than suggestive of the fact that there is nothing 
exclusive in the term, but that it represents the monks and 
clerics of the Celtic Church without limitation, as well as 
those understood to be their successors and representatives. 
Most of the occurrences of the word produced by Dr. 
Reeves refer to the old Celtic monks in their degeneracy and 
decay. That might fairly be expected, because we have no 
proof that it was in use at all, until the Celtic Church had 
passed its prime and Romish influence had grown to be 
dominant. But the application of the word sanctioned by 
the best medieval use is not to be set aside merely because 
in the majority of cases it is applied to their feeble successors, 
whose aim was to comply with Romish forms and yet to 
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maintain a separate individuality. One half the learning 
which has been brought to bear upon this question would, if 
otherwise directed, be sufficient to show that the word Puritan, 
for example, has been applied by good English writers to a 
Spanish Protestant who shrinks from the cruelty of a bull 
fight, to a pious French religieuse who scruples to attend the 
opera, to a demure Quaker who objects to dance, to a rigid 
Scottish Presbyterian who refuses to visit a public picture 
gallery on the Sabbath, to a soldier of any nation who 
declines to gamble or to swear, and to a Socinian preacher 
who now occupies the pulpit of some orthodox English rector 
ejected for Nonconformity in 1662. Yet although every one 
of these applications of the term might be sanctioned by 
indisputable use, still ‘ Puritan’ would not cease to be the 
special designation of a great religious party in English 
history, which came into public prominence in the reign of 
Elizabeth, rose to power in the civil wars, fell at the Restora- 
tion, and which, now merged in the various Nonconformist 
denominations, is known in its day to have played a con- 
spicuous part in the public events which have made so 
memorable the England of the seventeenth century. In like 
manner, Dr. Reeves has clearly shown that the name Culdees 
has in past times been applied to monks and clerics, and to 
some who were neither the one nor the other, and that, too, 
in a great variety of circumstances and conditions; to an 
apostle, for example, and to Indian philosophers, to anchorites 
and the governor of an hospital, to celibates and to married 
men, to sacristans and vicars choral, to secular canons and 
Dominican friars, to monks who were rich, and to priests 
who were poor. All this is true to the letter; but the reason 
of these applications can be distinctly traced, and none of them 
is sufficient to show that Jocelin and Hector Boece and the 
Rule of Maelruain were wrong in using the word as the special 
designation of those saints and clerics who were the founders 
and the teachers of old Celtic Christianity, at a time when as 
yet it was not drawn within the charmed circle of Romish 
jurisdiction. 

When and by whom Christianity was first brought to these 
islands, history does not determine. The stories told in the 
early chapters of Bede are well known to be traditional and 
untrustworthy. The most that can be said on the subject 
with any degree of historical accuracy is that Christianity 
had found a footing in Britain before the arrival of the 
Saxons; that in Ireland there were ‘Scots believing in Christ’ 
before the visit of Palladius; and that there were Ninians 
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and Kentigerns in Strathclyde before Columbkille built his 
mud-and-wattle monastery among the crags of Iona. It so 
happened that the Christianity thus early introduced became 
isolated. From Britain the Romans withdrew, and on Ireland 


they never set foot. Owing to this cause, the early religion 


of the British islands was for a time withdrawn from the 
more rapid current of general church life; and errors which 
grew and blossomed and carried fruit in the Southern countries 
of Europe with a sort of tropical luxuriance, approached to 
maturity much more slowly in the distant and colder regions 
at, what was then regarded, the ends of the earth. But the 
seeds of error which developed afterwards, were even then 


_ present in essence and vitality ; and while in these old Celtic 


times there was something that is commendable, there was 
also much that in the light of Holy Scripture cannot be 
approved. 

or the doctrines and practices of the primitive Culdees, the 
highest authorities are Patrick, Columban, Adamnan, and 
Bede. There is nothing in these writers leading us to believe 
that the Celtic Church of their time acknowledged the jurisdic- 
tion or imitated the forms of Rome. Certainly it was not 
organized on the Roman model. It was more a monastic 
than an episcopal institution. The abbot of the monastery 
was a presbyter ; and the bishop, if present at all, was a mere 
accident—a sort of useful, if not an ornamental, appendage, 
without a see, without jurisdiction, and subordinate to the 
abbot. It was only when a monastery by missionary effort 
was able to make converts of the surrounding population, and 
to form them into Christian churches, that the person to whom 
the inspection of them was committed, whether abbot or 
presbyter, rose to a position corregponding to that of a 
modern bishop. Iona had no bishop, for the island was too 
small for the purpose of establishing any church outside the 
monastery ; but it was different in the north of England where 
Bishop Aidan, himself sent forth, as Bede informs us, by the 
‘elders of the Scots,’ exercised rule over the converts whom 
he succeeded in making among the Saxons. 

The abbot was the prominent figure in the Celtie Church. 
His monks were usually men of like spirit with himself, who 
lived, each in his separate cell, but associated together for 
labour, for worship, for study, and the cultivation of personal 
religion. There was no vow binding them for life; but the 
withdrawal of a member of the community was accounted 
a discreditable act, little short of apostasy. Celibacy was 
not perhaps enforced ; but as a matter of fact the early monks 
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were celibates, marriage being regarded as inconsistent with 
that ascetic spirit to which such an institution owed its 
existence. We do not remember to have read in Adamnan 
any allusion to a woman in Iona, even as a visitor. The 
great merit of the monastery, as it existed among the Celts in 
the early ages, is that it was a self-supporting institution. 
It opened a retreat where world-sick souls could be subjected 
to a process of spiritual cure, it was an inn to lodge and 
entertain strangers, it was an hospital to nurse the sick, it 
was a home to shelter and relieve the poor, it was a church 
always accessible for worship, it was a manufactory for the 
production of books, it was a theological seminary to send 
forth missions to the heathen population: and it was all this 
without cost to outsiders, and maintained by the life- 
sacrifice of the members of the community. There was need 
for such an institution amid the poor and scattered pagan 
tribes of the sixth century : under the very altered conditions 
of our country and our age, such an institution is unnecessary. 

In regard to the doctrine and worship of the Culdees, they 
were in some respects satisfactory enough, owing to the fact 
that, cast as they were outside the whirl of public life, they 
themselves did not move on with the times, and retained for 
a longer period the simplicity of an earlier and purer age. 
They lived far beyond the jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, 
and did not seem to be aware that there was any bishop in 
Christendom who claimed a Divine right of exercising 
supremacy over the visible Church. They were devoted to 
the reading and study of the Scriptures. No trace can be 
found among them of the doctrine of purgatory, or of the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, or of other errors in doctrine 
and practice which developed in a later age. But even when 
the Celtic Church was in its prime, there were evil seeds 
which in due time sprouted up and carried corrupt fruit. 
There was the radical error of an asceticism which was 
mistaken for personal holiness. The sign of the cross was 
regarded as a charm. Immense virtue was supposed to 
attach to holy water and to holy salt. Anointing with oil 
was an accompaniment of baptism. There was confession of 
sin to priests, though that was not as yet reduced to a 
mechanical task to be performed at stated times. There was 
an arrangement of penances, involving the repetition of so 
many psalms, or the infliction of so many lashes, or of bread 
and water, for almost every conceivable offence. There was 
an importance attached to the sacrifice, as it was called, 
entirely at variance with the scriptural idea of the sacrament. 
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Merit had only to attach itself to these performances—an 
idea which it is not in human nature to resist very long, in 
order to render the plan of salvation grossly corrupt; and 
when the plan of a sinner’s salvation is misunderstood, the 
effect of every other Divine truth is deadened and useless. 

- Perhaps the greatest distinction of the early Celtic Church 
was its enthusiasm in the field of missions. Patrick in the 
fifth century, under a strong religious impulse, came from 
Britain to Ireland, bringing the gospel to its pagan in- 
habitants. In the sixth century Columbkille passed from 
Ireland to Iona, and from Iona to the Highlands, to evangelize 
the Picts : and his disciples at a later date travelled into the 
north of England, earrying the Divine message to the Saxons. 
Then Columban and other Irish monks took long journeys 
into central Europe, and built monasteries in wild heathen 
regions of France, Germany, and Switzerland. The first 
great check given to this spirit of evangelistic adventure was 
the collision between the Celtic monks and the Roman 
missionaries, who had settled at Canterbury, and who in the 
seventh century had pushed forward beyond the Humber. 
Instead of agreeing to aid each other in the work of evan- 
gelization, the Romish missionaries soon made the discovery 
that the Scottish and Irish monks were not orthodox as to 
the right time of keeping Easter, and the proper form of 
shaving a monk’s crown, and that they aggravated their offence 
by showing a stronger disposition to be governed by their own 
traditions than by the authority of Rome. The details of 
that discreditable conflict are given in Bede. It is enough to 
say here that the Romish mission was adroit enough to win 
over the Saxon princes to its side, and the Celtic mission soon 
found it wise to withdraw. Not content with a local victory, 
the monks from Canterbury aimed henceforth to win over 
the whole Celtic Church to their side. The process of 
Romanizing, therefore, went rapidly on. Ceolfrid persuaded 
the Picts to conform to the Roman practice in regard to 
Easter. About the year 717, Egbert prevailed on the 
brotherhood at Iona to do the same. The Britons in Wales 
were the last to be won over. The date of their conforming 
to the Roman practices is set down at 768. 

From that hour the Culdees began to decline. Merged 
in the Romish Church, they strove to maintain their indi- 
viduality, but did not succeed. The ninth and tenth centuries 
were times of intestine war, of invasion from Danes and 


Northmen, and of general confusion. An unsettled state of civil 


society is not favourable to the growth of religion. The 
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Culdees, as they now began to be called, fell away from the 
discipline and the works of faith which distinguished them in 
the days of Ninian and Kentigern, Comgall and Columbkille. 
The purest form of monasticism always grows corrupt in 
course of time. The rigid asceticism of their early days 
relaxed. They lost their propagating power. They sent out 
no more missions. Standing side by side with the Romish 
orders, who were more patronized by the great and favoured 
by the people, the Culdee monks diminished in number. 
Some of them married and transmitted their office to their 
children, and this again led to the alienation of their lands. 
As secular canons some officiated in churches, and clung to 
the old name. But it was the extension of the diocesan 
system to Scotland and Ireland in the twelfth century, and 
the settling of a prelate as the supreme ecclesiastic in each 
diocese, that completed their overthrow. Their abbot, cast 
down from his old pre-eminence, dwindled into a prior; they 
were reorganized in some places as regular canons; and their 
lands in not a few cases were seized and turned to other uses. 
From that time the Culdee everywhere became an old- 
fashioned monk, resisting hopelessly the more fashionable 
customs of the time, or ministering obscurely in some retired 
nook or chapel where nobody minded him, or finding some- 
thing to do in the precinct of a cathedral whereby he could 
earn a crust of bread. At last, in the great ecclesiastical 
revolution of the sixteenth century, the very name itself 
vanished away, as the thing represented by the name had 
done some centuries before. 

From the eighth century Romish influence was felt in 
Scotland, but it was not till the twelfth century, when, through 
the instrumentality of Queen Margaret and of her son David L., 
the diocesan system was established, that the country first 
made acquaintance with the Prelate, and that the papal 
power was really dominant. It was in that age, that the 
humbler edifices of the past gave place to such magnificent 
and extensive structures as Dryburgh, Melrose, Iona, and 
other abbeys and cathedrals, whose ruins excite even at the 
present day surprise and veneration. It was in the shadow 
of these great edifices, erected by the prelates and the great 
monastic orders, that Culdeeism vanished away. Most people 
would wish to know a little more distinctly the fate of these 
old Celtic monks; but on this point the majority of ecclesias- 
tical historians do not give much satisfaction. One special 
advantage of Dr. Reeves’ collection of evidences is, that it 
supplies the means of illustrating this point to a greater extent 
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than any other work with which we are acquainted. His 
direct object is, indeed, to show that the name Culdee is much 
wider in its signification than a follower of Columbkille ; but 
in doing so he indirectly casts light on the condition of those 
who bore that name in the after ages, and illustrates their 
later history in a very satisfactory manner. He brings us to 
every spot in Britain or in Ireland with which the name is 
connected in the records. He quotes in the original the 
passage from the charter or from the annals of the author, 
where that name is found. The extract is a mere bald scrap 
of history. It is in many instances a simple aud, to all 
appearance, a single piece of drift-wood that the sea of oblivion 
has cast upon the shore, but from its form and colour we can 
infer the circumstances of the machinery or system of which 
it at one time formed apart. By selecting the more important 
of these extracts and piecing them together in a sort of chrono- 
logical order, we can obtain a glimpse of the later history of 
the last representatives of the old Celtic Church. Such facts 
are valuable for what they suggest no less than for what they 
assert. No intelligent scholar can read them without reflecting 
how much must have happened previously before this par- 
ticular fact was possible, and without speculating as to what 
must have followed if we admit the fact here stated to be true. 
It is in this suggestiveness to the historical imagination that, as 
it appears to us, the main value of such minute particulars 
consists. 

We commence our illustrations of the later history of the 
Culdees by referring to the great respect in which they were 
held in the early ages. St. Fintan, a native of Leinster, and 
one of the Irish missionaries who laboured on the Continent, 
flourished about the year 800 a.p., and in his Life, which was 
compiled soon afterwards, occurs this sentence—‘ You must 
not eat till the Cele-de eats before you, or a man under re- 
ligious rules.’ The Four Masters, under the year 806, state 
that ‘a Cele-de came over the sea with dry feet without a 
vessel, and a written roll was given him out of heaven, out of 
which he preached to the Irish.’ Again, under the year 919, 
they state that ‘Maonach, a Cele-de, came across the sea 
westwards to establish laws in Ireland.’ Without professing 
to interpret these obscure statements, and without pretending 
that there is much that is historical underneath them, we 
may fairly infer that when the work of religious instruction 
and of legislation is ascribed to the Culdees at this early 
period, he was then held in respect and veneration. 

The next glimpse that we obtain of the Celtic monks is 
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more historical in its nature; at least it is attended with 
time, place, and circumstances. We cannot but feel surprise 
that, nearly three centuries after their leaders, worsted in their 
conflict with the monks of Canterbury, had withdrawn to 
Scotland, Culdees are still found in the north of England 
and in the metropolitan city of York. An old charter, a 
manuscript copy of which exists in the Cottonian Library, 
and which has been printed by Dugdale in his ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ is the authority given for the facts. King 
Athelstane, it appears, in the year 936, on his way to Scotland 
at the head of a military force, halted at York, and going into 
St. Peter’s church asked the ministers, ‘then called Culdees’ 
(Colidei), to pray for him, promising that, should hiscampaign 
prove prosperous, he would on his return do honour to them 
and to their church. His campaign did prove moderately 
successful; and on his return to his own dominions, ‘ seeing 
in the said church of York men of holy life and honest beha- 
viour, called at the time Culdees, who supported many poor 
and possessed little whereon to live,’ he granted to them and 
their successors a thrave of corn from every ploughland in 
the diocese of York, ‘in order that they might be able to 
support many poor, maintain hospitality, and exercise other 
works of piety.’ The Culdees accordingly built an hospital 
in York for the poor resorting to that city, and appointed one 
of themselves superintendent of it. The grant given by 
Athelstane was confirmed and enlarged by William the 
Conqueror at the request of Archbishop Thomas. William 
Rufus removed the site of the hospital to land belonging to 
the Crown, and confirmed the previous grants. The name 
of the hospital was at first St. Peter’s ; but after King Stephen 
had built therein a church in honour of St. Leonard, it was 
then called St. Leonard’s Hospital. From the year 936 the 
the Culdees peaceably possessed the aforesaid thraves, until 
they gave them to the hospital. This case is somewhat 
unique. It is the only trace of Culdees in England, after the 
eighth century, now known to exist. Here we find a small 
knot of them in the heart of a Saxon population, conducting 
the church service in a metropolitan city, maintaining a re- 
ligious character, attending to the wants of the poor out of 
very humble means, and receiving grants from kings for the 
support of an hospital which is placed under their control. 
We come next to Clonmacnoise, on the banks of the Shannon, 
in Ireland. The date is 1031—that is, within a hundred years 
after Athelstane’s visit to the Culdees of York. Here we meet 
with persons of the same name; and again, they are connected 
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with an hospital. The Four Masters, under the year named, 
have the following entry in their ‘ Annals ’— 

‘Conn na-mbocht, head of the Cele-nde and anchorite of 
Clonmacnois, the first who invited a company of the poor of 
Clonmacnois to Iseal-chiarain, and who presented twenty 
cows of his own to it.’ 

This ‘ Conn of the Paupers,’ as his name is said to signify, 
is styled head of the Culdees, and an anchorite. But he was 
himself the descendant of one of the abbots of Armagh, and 
he had sons and grandsons of his own, by several of whom he 
was succeeded as Abbot of Clonmacnoise. It is obvious from 
this that, although the Culdees had not lost their interest in 
the poor, they had departed, at least in some cases, from the 
celibate condition of their predecessors. Conn was at once an 
anchorite and a married man—two characters which would 
have been regarded as somewhat inconsistent at an earlier 
period. That he was succeeded by son and grandson, proves 
that the office had to some extent become hereditary, and 
this paved the way for its eventual extinction. The ‘ head of 
the Cele-nde at Clonmacnois’ is simply mentioned in the 
‘ Annals’’on several occasions afterwards, but the expression 
does not occur after the year 1200. 

We pass on to Lochlevin, in Scotland. The abstract of the 
Gaelic donation book, preserved in the Latin Register of the 
priory of St. Andrews, contains obviously traditional infor- 
mation. It represents Brude, the last of the Pictish kings, 
as conferring the island of Lochlevin on St. Servan, and ‘ the 
Culdee hermits, residing there and serving God, and about to 
serve Him on the island.’ The same document represents one 
of their abbots as granting the site of their cell to the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, on condition of being supplied with food and 
raiment, at a time (a.p. 961) when it is now known that no 
such dignitary as the Bishop of St. Andrews was in existence ; 
and said bishop is represented as pronouncing a blessing on 
all succeeding bishops who would respect, and his solemn 
curse on all who should afterwards violate, this agreement be- 
tween him and the Culdees. This may have been a true and 
veritable agreement, but certainly it is ante-dated ; it seems 
quite unhistorical to assign it to Folhadh, son of Bren, who 
died in 961. But that there were Culdees at Lochlevin at an 
early date is known from the fact that between 1087 and 1054 
they received grants from Macbeth and his celebrated queen, 
as well as from other princes. In 1122 there is the first in- 
dication of a reverse of fortune. The Culdees of Lochlevin 
had in that year to defend themselves against a rapacious 
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soldier, Robert de Burgh, who claims a portion of their lands, 
and is prevented from wresting it from them only by their 
carrying an appeal to the king, and obtaining from him a 
decision in their favour. But in the institution of the prelate 
the brethren found a more formidable enemy than Robert de 
Burgh. The diocesan system was in that century. set up in 
Scotland, and the episcopal institution from that time towered 
high over the monastic. The prelate, without the slightest 
scruple, stripped the Culdees of their possessions, and super- 
seded them by canons regular. In 1144 we find the Bishop 
of St. Andrews granting to the church of St. Andrews, and 
to Robert the prior, the abbacy of Lochlevin, with all belonging 
to it, to constitute regular canons there, together ‘ with the 
ecclesiastical vestments that the Culdees had.’ There can be 
little doubt that it was owing to the same influence that 
David I. issued that same year a charter, in which he uses 
these words— 


Be it known to you that I have granted and given to the canons of St. 
Andrew the Island of Lochlevin, that they may institute there an order 
of canons; and the Culdees who are found there, if they wish to live ac- 
cording to rule, may remain in peace with them and under them; but 
if any of them choose to resist, 1 wish and command that he be ejected 
from the island. 


This grant was confirmed by Pope Adrian IV.; and ac- 
cordingly in 1248 we find the Prior of St. Andrews, granting 
to the Canons of Augustine belonging to the church of St. 
Servan the whole island, with the right of fishing in the lake. 

Here, too, we have an instructive history. There is a com- 
munity of these old Celtic monks at Lochlevin, richly endowed 
by kings and other benefactors. But from some cause left 
unexplained, an age of decrepitude and weakness follows. 
Rude soldiers dispute their title to theirown lands. They are 
reduced to such extremity that they make over to the bishop 
their property, on condition that he and his successors will 
supply them with the necessities of life. An order of canons 
regular is set up by episcopal authority in the midst of them, 
and these people have authority given them to wear the very 
vestments of the Culdees. The king confirms the arrange- 
ment. ‘The Culdees may reside with these canons, or under 
them, but if any refuse, he is to be expelled from the house 
and lands that were once his own. This of course closes the 
history of the Culdees of Lochlevin. They were crushed down 
by prelatic power, aided by the authority of the State. 

From Lochlevin there is but a step to St. Andrews itself. 
No bishop is even named in connection with that place prior 
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to the tenth century. ‘The early condition of the see,’ says 
Reeves, ‘appears to have been similar to that of the principal 
monasteries in Ireland, wherein the bishop was incorporated 
with the brotherhood, at first in a subordinate position as 
-regarded local jurisdiction, but gradually gaining more and 
more ofticial importance, till he emerged from the society as 
its chief, and eventually depressed it by his influence.’ The 
real prelacy there begins with Robert an Englishman, who 
was consecrated Bishop of St. Andrews in 1128, and who, with 
the assistance of King David, used every effort in his power to 
bring the Scottish Church nearer to the hierarchical model 
set up in England. In 1144—the year that he extinguished 
the Culdees of Lochlevin—he established at St. Andrews a 
priory of canons regular of St. Augustine, and a friend, or 
— perhaps himself, justifies his action in the following 
words— 
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There were kept up, however, in the church of St. Andrew, such as it 
then was, by family succession, a society of thirteen commonly called 
Culdees (Keledei), whose manner of life was shaped more in accordance 
with their own fancy and human tradition than with the precepts of the 
holy fathers. Nay, even to the present day their practice continues the 
same; and though they have some things in common, these are such as 
are less in amount and value, while they individually enjoy the larger 
and better portion, just as each of them happens to receive gifts, either 
from friends who are united to them by some private tie, such as kindred 
or connection, or from those whose soul-friends (that is, spiritual advisers) 
they are, or from any source. After they are made Culdees they are not 
allowed to keep their wives within their lodgings, nor any other wamen 
who might give rise to injurious suspicions. Moreover, there were seven 
beneficiaries, who divided among themselves the offerings of the altar ; of 
which seven portions the bishop used to enjoy but one, and the hospital 
another; the remaining five were apportioned to the other five members, 
who performed no duty whatever, either at altar or church, and whose 
only obligation was to provide, after their custom, lodging and entertain- 
ment for pilgrims and strangers, when more than six chanced to arrive, 
determining by lot whom and how many each of them was to receive. 
The hospital, it is to be observed, had continual accommodation for a 
number not exceeding six; but from the time that, by God’s goodness, it 
came into possession of the canons till the present, it is open to all comers. 
The above-mentioned beneficiaries were also possessed of their private 
revenues and property, which, upon their aeelh, their wives whom they 
openly lived with, and their sons or daughters, their relatives or sons-in- 
law, used to divide among themselves—even the very offerings of the altar 
at which they did not serve—a profanation which one would blush to 
speak of, if they had not chosen to practise. Nor could this monstrous 
abuse be corrected before the time of Alexander of happy memory, a 
sovereign of exemplary devotion to God’s holy Church, who enriched the 
church of the blessed Apostle Andrew with possessions and revenues, 
loaded it with many and valuable gifts, and invested it with the liberties, 
‘customs, and royalties which appertained to his royal donation. The 
lands also called the Boar’s Chase, which the above-named King Hungus 
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had presented to God and to the holy Apostle St. Andrew at the time that 
the relics of St. Andrew arrived, but which were subsequently usurped, 
he restored to their possession, with the professed object and understanding 
that a religious society should be established in that church for the main- 
tenance of Divine worship. Because hitherto there had been no provision 
for the service at the altar of the blessed Apostle, nor used mass to be 
celebrated there, except upon the rare occasions that the king or bishop 
visited the place; for the Culdees were wont to say their office after their 
own fashion in a nook of a church which was very small. 


It must be remembered that this is the representation of an 
unfriendly person, and that if the Culdees could be admitted 
to speak in self-defence, they might have something to say in 
mitigation of an adverse judgment. Whether the Culdees 
then merged in the canons regular is not accurately known, 
but, if they did so, they must have retained the old name a 
little longer. That same year King David issued a charter to 
the canons of St. Andrews to receive the Culdees of Kilrimont 
to be canons among them; and three years later Pope 
Eugenius III. gave directions that when Culdees died at St. 
Andrews regular canons should be appointed in their room. 
Soon after, in 1148, we find these canons laying claim to 
certain lands on the ground that the property belonged to the 
Culdees. In 1160 there is an agreement between King 
Malcolm and the said canons and Culdees, in regard to land. 
Two years after there is a grant from Bishop Arnold, giving 
the seven portions of the offerings to those canons regular 
who live in common and serve at the altar; and subsequently, 
in 1199, we find an #greement between the prior of the canons 
and the Culdees of St. Andrews in regard to tithes. In 1250 
they are in trouble once more. In that year there was a 
lawsuit with a view of inquiring whether the Culdees acting 
for the canons and their vicars celebrated Divine offices as 
they were bound to do, and the ‘ Culdees were found guilty of 
manifest contumacy.’ But a still deeper disgrace awaited 
them. In 1273 they were excluded from all part in the 
election of a bishop; the same thing occurred in 1279; and 
afterwards in 1297, on which occasion they appealed to Pope 
Boniface VIII., but, as might be expected, appealed in vain. 
The result was that in 1809 the land or barony of the Culdees 
was made subject to the Bishop of St. Andrews, and their 
name does not occur in any existing records of that place after 
1832. Here no word of comment is required. It is a simple 
story of degeneracy, oppression, spoliation, and extinction, 
that every reader can interpret for himself. 

We now come to Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire. To the 
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made between the years 1170 and 1207, by which time their 
place has also been intruded upon by the canons regular set up 
under the new diocesans. But in 1211 acomplaint was made 
by William, Bishop of St. Andrews, to Pope Innocent III., to 
the effect ‘that certain Culdees, who act as canons’ there, 
have presumed to set up a system of regular canons against 
his will; and the Pope remits it to the Abbot of Melrose, the 
Abbot of Dryburgh, and the Archdeacon of Glasgow, or any 
two of them, to examine and decide the case. The arrange- 
ment made by this commission was anything but favourable 
to the Culdees. Henceforth they were to have one refectory 
and dormitory in common, and an oratory without a cemetery ; 
they were to have a right to bury at the parish church of 
Monymusk ; their numbers are to be limited to twelve, along 
with a thirteenth—one Bricius, whom they are to present to 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, in order that he may be made 
their prior. On his death they are to present three, from 
whom the bishop shall select one for prior, and to this prior 
they shall do homage as to their founder. They must not 
increase the said number of thirteen without the consent of 
the bishop, nor presume to take monastic or canonical vows. 
However, should one of them die or retire, another may be 
substituted in his room, on’ condition of his swearing, in 
presence of the bishop or his deputy, to observe the above 
regulations. Further, they must resign to the bishop the 
lands given them by the Earl of Mar, and not claim them 
again without the bishop’s consent. ‘The Culdees are also 
bound up to claim no lands belonging to the bishop, and not 
to injure the church of St. Andrew, or the parish church of 
Monymusk ; and when the bishop comes to Monymusk they 
are to receive him respectfully with a procession. On the 
other hand, the bishop promises for himself and his suc- 
cessors to aid the Culdees and to treat them as his own. 

Here again we have another piece of instructive history. 
The Culdees are oppressed and persecuted by the prelates 
and abbots of the time. Even in their new position of canons 
regular they are regarded with a jealous eye, and hampered 
at every turn. Notwithstanding all the lands given them, 
they are denied a place of sepulture which they can call their 
own. No expansion is permitted. Their number is limited to 
thirteen. Their prior is to be selected by the bishop. They 
must resign their possessions into his hands, and do homage 
to him as to their superior—an assumption of power at which 
their predecessors of the sixth and seventh centuries would 
have been astonished. Henceforth the community there is 
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called ‘the Culdees or canons of Monymusk,’ or simply 
‘canons’ alone. From 1245 the Culdees of that district 
entirely disappear from the records. 

Next we obtain a glimpse of the brotherhood at Abernethy. 
Traces of the presence of the Culdees there are found in the 
year 1100. In 1189, Lawrence, son of Orm, is a layman 
acting as their abbot, and is found granting away the advow- 
son of a church and half the tithes to the abbey recently 
founded at Arbroath. The Culdees of Abernethy are to enjoy 
the remaining half; but in 1214 a dispute arose about the 
tithes, and the Bishop of Dunblane decided against the 
Culdees in favour of the Abbot of Arbroath, ‘imposing per- 
petual silence in regard to said tithes upon the prior who 
was the procurator of the Culdees.’ The loss of their property 
was followed by their extinction. In 1272, those who were 
formerly known as Culdees became canons regular, and the 
Culdees of Abernethy are known no more. After 1832 both 
name and office in Scotland entirely disappear. 

In Ireiand both lived a little longer. At Armagh, if we can 
trust the ‘Annals’ already quoted, there were Culdees in the 
tenth century; but the first important notice of them occurs 
in 1366. By that time Saxon discipline has been manifested 
there as well as in other places. ‘The diocesan system has 
been for some time in existence, a cathedral staff has been 
organized, and the old monastic arrangements have been 
superseded. The Culdees at that date are not entirely 
absorbed ; they have still ecclesiastical office and salary, but 
they do not fill the prominent position which they once filled. 
Their prior acts as precentor, and the subordinate members 
of the fraternity serve as vicars in the cathedral choir. In 
1367 we find mention made of ‘the dean and all the other 
canons and Culdees.’ From incidental notices in the records, 
Dr. Reeves concludes that the body consisted of a prior and 
five brethren; that they celebrated Divine offices, and that 
the person whom they should choose as prior required to 
possess skill in music, and ability in expounding the Word of 
God; that they had no voice in the election of the bishop ; 
that they ranked third in order, after the dean and chapter 
and the convent of regular canons; that their prior usually 
had a vicarage with the cure of souls; and that, at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, they were in possession of seven 
townlands, and the rectories of seven parishes. 

In 1445 there was an investigation at Armagh as to 
whether the office of prior of the Culdees could be held along 
with a benefice, and the decision, which was in due course 
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sanctioned by a bull of Pope Nicholas V., in 1447, was that ‘the 
priorate of the college of secular presbyters vulgarly called 
Culdees’ was asimple office, and might be held in con- 
junction with a benefice. Subsequent notices of the brother- 
hood come down as late as 1574, but they do not bring out 
any fact of importance. In 1550 the dean of the cathedral 
and the prior of the Culdees were represented by the same 
man, and the bishop claimed authority over their lands. 
They had all died out before 1600, but the name occurs in 
connexion with Armagh as late as 1628. 

If our space permitted we might refer to Devenish, on Lough 
Erne, where, in 1479, the prior of the Culdees filled at the 
same time the office of sacristan, as well as of canon chorister 
of the diocese of Clogher. Dean Mylne, writing in 1485, 
states that the Culdees of Dunkeld in ancient times ‘had 
wives, from whom they lived apart when taking their turn in 
the sacred offices;’ and adds that ‘St. David, who was the 
younger son of King Malcolm Canmore, and of the holy Queen 
Margaret, having changed the constitution of the monastery, 
erected it into a cathedral church; and, having superseded 
the Culdees (Kelledei), created, about the year 1127, a bishop 
and canons, and ordained that these should in future be a 
secular college.’ Gerald Barry, usually called Cambrensis, 
writing about the close of the of the twelfth century, mentions 
a chapel in a lake near Roscrea, in county Tipperary, ‘ which 
a few celibates, whom they call Ccelicole, or Culdees, 
(colidet) devoutly serve.’ These Culdees were unmarried, 
and excluded women from their island. Buta body of canons 
regular occupied a monastery near them. In 1568 the 
Culdees had entirely disappeared, and the only persons then 
in possession were canons regular of the Virgin Mary. 

We have dwelt on these minute matters at a rather tedious 
length, but we think it important that the reader, by the aid 
of the facts and documents brought together by Dr. Reeves, 
should see for himself how the ancient Celtic monks clung so 
tenaciously to life, and to what influences they at last suc- 
cumbed. They have in their decline no connected history. 
All we can do is, by aid of the extracts gathered industriously 
out of old musty charters and annals and ecclesiastical records, 
to look in upon them at different places between the eighth 
century and the sixteenth, and mark how they are engaged. 
From the time that, in the eighth century, they conformed to the 
Roman practices as to order and ritual, their individuality 
was virtually at an end, and their usefulness as well. Inside 
the Romish Church they did, indeed, struggle to maintain a 
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corporate existence, and they for a long time kept a fast grip 
of their lands and their tithes, but they fought a losing battle. 
Their old conventual notions were out of date, and the current 
of feeling was against them. They could make no way. 
They were regarded as old-fashioned monks who had long 
outlived their time. It was the establishment of the diocesan 
system in Scotland and Ireland in the twelfth century which 
completed their ruin. Henceforth the brotherhood had a 
powerful and rapacious enemy at their very door. Henceforth 
their impoverishment did not arise so much from the aliena- 
tion of their property by their own lay abbots, and from 
successful spoliations by greedy soldiers, as from the schemes 
and plots of insatiable prelates intriguing with popes and 
princes for their overthrow. The last remnants of the old 
monastic system gradually went down, and the hierarchical 
system rose upon its ruins. The Culdees lost their property 
and eventually were absorbed. They became canons regular 
or vicars choral, or were assigned some subordinate office 
about the cathedral: and soon after the Reformation the very 
name as a descriptive epithet of living persons vanished away. 

Taking it all in at a glance, what a strange history is that 
of the old Celtic Church ! Its origin is hidden in an obscurity 
which historical science tries in vain to penetrate, and which 
the tradition of a later age fails to remove. After it has 
covered South Britain, a successful invasion drives it back 
into the fastnesses of Wales, and the pagan Saxon invaders 
who fill the place left vacant have then to be converted. 
From Britain, Christianity is carried to Ireland, and from 
Ireland it is carried to the Highlands. The Irish and the 
Picts are thus brought into the circle of faith. Forthwith it 
re-enters the north of England, and makes a bold attempt to 
evangelize the descendants of the Saxon conquerors. It seems 
on the verge of success, when it is assailed and pushed back 
by the Romish mission, which had fixed the seat of its power 
at Canterbury. Romish Christianity now attacks Celtic 
Christianity in its own territory, and eventually persuades 
Ireland and Scotland to lay aside their lccal peculiarities and 
to conform tothe Roman model. After that the main interest 
attaching to the Culdees passes away. [rom that time they 
themselves become a portion of the Romish Church. They 
come to part with their asceticism in most instances, they 
rélax their monastic discipline, and they gradually shrivel up ; 
but morally they do not seem to be much better or much 
worse than other monks and other clergy, their contemporaries 
and associates. To profess to see in them the persecuted rem- 
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nant of a purer faith or of a holier life, such as we recognize 
in the Waldenses, does not seem to have the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. They are persecuted, oppressed, extinguished, 
no doubt; but that is because they have property, and are 
themselves old-fashioned and useless, and because kings and 
bishops think that they can employ their means to better 
purpose. Any good to be found in Celtic Christianity, such 
as itis, must be looked for in the days of Patrick and Columb- 
kille, and in the adventurous spirits of the seventh century. 
Ever after the eighth century, when Culdeeism conformed, it 
was a dead branch, withered and fruitless. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century Culdeeism was to 
all appearance buried as well as dead. Leclesiastics like 
Dean Mylne and Hector Boece spoke of it as a thing of the 
past, and the triumph of Rome seemed complete. When lo! 
out of the bosom of the Romish Church there sprung forth a 
purer form of faith and worship than Culdeeism could show 
in its earliest and best days. That form of faith attracted to 
itself all that was good in Scotland and in England, but made 
no impression on the Celtic element of Irish society. So far 
as it extends, Protestant Christianity is the true successor of 
the Celtic Christianity of the early ages. It goes farther; it 
strikes more deeply, it spreads more extensively, it is free from 
the superstition and asceticism of the past, and it rests its 
principles on the unchangeable statements of Divine Revela- 
tion, which Romanism can never overturn. The truth of God 
cannot ultimately perish. Good men make many a sad mis- 
take, even Churches apostatize, and forms of faith and eccle- 
siastical institutions rise, and wax powerful, and decline and 
vanish away; but there is an indestructible element in the 
truth. Though overborne by numbers, or held in contempt 
of men, or betrayed by friends, or crushed underfoot of enemies, 
yet it never dies in the end. Though the truth fall, it will 
rise again some day, perhaps with a gain of strength after 
touching earth. Error often has wealth and fashion and the 
voice of the multitude in its favour; but the man who feels 
sure that he has got firm grasp of the truth, and who can 
cherish faith in Him who is the source of truth, need never 
despair in the world’s darkest day. 


THOMAS WITHEROW. 
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Art. IV.—The Industrial Resources of Ireland. 


Separatep from Great Britain by an irregular channel, which 
varies from thirty to one hundred and thirty miles in width, 
a channel now bridged by the finest steam-packet service 
in the world, lies the island once known as the ‘isle of saints.’ 
Pushing its headlands four degreesof longtitudeto the westward 
of the Land’s End and of the Mull of Cantyre, Ireland acts 
as a breakwater for the western coast of Britain, from the last- 
named promontory as far south as St. David’s Head. Although 
not more exposed to the Atlantic gales and mists than are 
western Cornwall, western Devon, and the broken and in- 
dented western coast of Scotland, Ireland is yet characterized 
by a climate special to herself. No instance can be cited of 
two countries separated from one another by barriers which 
are at once so subtle and so impassable. The geographer, 
the hydrographer, the meteorologist, and the naturalist, alike 
fail to detect the cause of those differences which they yet 
instinctively feel to exist. This very incertitude augments the 
permanent efficacy of these barriers, by causing them to be 
~ overlooked or disregarded. Thus it has come to pass that edu- 
cated Englishmen know more of France or of Italy, of Egypt 
or even of Assyria, than they do of Ireland. For in the case 
of the more distant countries they are aware that a certain 
degree of study is necessary in order to obtain any acquaint- 
ance with their physical or moral aspect. For a locality so 
near, called a part of the United Kingdom, and in which the 
English tongue is spoken, it rarely occurs to the mind that 
any very special study is necessary. 

But such study is not only necessary, it is also extremely 
difficult. When we have measured the area, and counted the 
population, and tabulated the produce of Ireland, we have 
made but very little advance towards a true knowledge of that 
country. Personal experience, and that of a more extended 
character than can be acquired by the tourist, is indispensable 
It may sound almost wild, to those who do not know Ireland, 
to say that any person very susceptible to the influences of 
climate, if transported unconsciously to that island, would 
become aware on rising in the morning, without any guidance 
from the scenery visible from his window, that he was neither 
in England, in France, in Italy, nor in other known parts of 
Europe. But it is certainly the case that the atmosphere of 
Ireland, although differing in different regions, is, on the whole, 
as peculiar to that island as either the exquisite verdure of its 
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vegetation, or the violet eyes to be found among its daughters. 
Combining with this subtle physical change of air, the visitor 
will find, the longer he remains, the wider will be his depar- 
ture from his previous ordinary surroundings. Beneath an 
external face of society, which at first would strike him (we 
now speak of Ireland as it was some years ago) chiefly by the 
greater grace, decorum, and mutual consideration shown in 
the intercourse of the middle and higher classes as compared 
with those common in corresponding grades of society in 
England, the stranger gradually becomes aware of the exist- 
ence of a different code of morality and a different temper 
of intelligence. Even the mixture of wit and of humour—of 
the self-evident and of the impossible, which is known by the 
name of the Irish bull—is as unknown as it is inimitable in 
any other national speech or literature. 

The area of Ireland is stated by Sir Robert Kane, in his 
valuable work entitled ‘The Industrial Resources of Ireland,’ 
as 20,808,271 statute acres. According to the Board of Trade 
returns, it is 20,819,947 acres. The Preliminary Report of 
the Census of Ireland for 1881, in glaring contrast with the 
careful returns of acreage contained in the corresponding 
Report for England, reduces its own utility to a minimum by 
taking no heed of acreage whatever. The Statistical Abstract 
returns 15,357,856 acres as cultivated in 1880, being 416,862 
acres, or 2} per cent., less than the area cultivated in 1875. 
Of this area, however, some 10,000 acres is permanent 
pasture, which kind of land probably is of a much wilder de- 
scription than that which is so called in Great Britain. As 
far as it is safe to rely on the details of the census of 1871, 
the tenant farmers of Ireland are now under 400,000 in 
number, cultivating an average of 18 acres of arable land each, 
and having the run of 25 acres of untilled pasture. They 
employ about a man and a half, and 0°94 of a horse, for each 


- of their farms, which occupy, under tillage, little more than 


one-fourth of the area of Ireland. Sir Robert Kane (p. 287) 
divides the surface of the island as follows— 
Statute Acres. 
Arable Land ... ... 18,464,300 
Uncultivated Ground 6,295,735 
Under Towns axe 42,929 
Under Water (lakes and rivers) ... Ate 630,825 


The uncultivated land here stated includes bogs and moun- 
tains. The area of bog is given by the same careful inquirer 
at 2,833,000 acres, ‘ of which almost all is capable of reclama- 
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tion, and of being adapted to productive husbandry, if not 
required as repositories of fuel.’ It has been calculated, Sir 
Robert adds, that of the land at present waste 4,600,000 acres 
are really available for agriculture ; ‘ and from my own inves- 
tigations,’ he adds, ‘I am inclined to corisider that estimate 
as certainly not exaggerated.’ Taking that estimate as our 
guide, and deducting the town lands and the area of lakes 
and rivers, we have a total of 18} millions of acres of arable 
land awaiting the agricultural industry of man in Ireland. 

The distribution of the surface of Ireland which is most 
important for industrial inquiry is that of the river basins, as 
divided by hills and mountain chains. But the statistical 
division usually adopted is into provinces. This division has 
been adopted in the census, without adding, as before re- 
marked, the necessary information of the acreage of the 
provinces in question. 

According to Sir Robert Kane, this is as follows— 


Total Area, Arable Land, 1841. 
Statute Acres. Statute Acres. 
Leinster 4,860,642 8,961,188 
Munster 6,049,886 3,874,613 
Ulster 5,466,648 3,407,539 
Connaught... ae 4,388,166 2,220,960 


These figures do not, however, quite agree with the total 
previously cited from the same writer. The figures of the 
Emigration Committee, which are quoted by Mr. M. P. 
Sadler, M.P., in ‘Ireland’ (p. 413), in Irish square miles, 
again give a different result. The following is the acreage 
given in the ‘General Abstract of Agricultural Statistics, - 
Ireland,’ for the present year— 


Total Acreage. Acreage under Crops. 
Leinster 4,888,261 1,439,374 
Munster ae 5,984,684 1,267,292 
Ulster 5,321,580 1,779,455 
Connaught 4,233,239 705,240 


This includes 133,035 acres under water, but excludes 
494,726 acres under the larger rivers, lakes, and tide-ways, 
in the grand total of 20,327,764 statute acres. 

The want of absolute accord in the figures given by equally 
respectable authorities makes the omission of acreage from 
the census a subject for the more regret. 

As to the physical division of Ireland into drainage and 
outfall basins, the last work dealing with the subject—the 
‘Water and Water Supply’ of the late Professor Ansted—is 
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yet more unsatisfactory, as it only accounts for a little more 
than 25,000 square miles out of the 32,000 which form, in 
round numbers, the area of the island. 

When King Henry the Fourth of France, aided by the able 
services of Sully, bent his powerful mind to the patriotic 
object of the removal of the miseries under which the popula- 
tion of his country were groaning, the maxim which he laid 
down for the guidance of his policy was thus expressed—‘ Que 
le labourage et le paturage estoient les deux mamelles dont la 
France estoit alimentée, et les vraies mines et trésors du 
Pérou.’ Since the close of the sixteenth century a new source 
of national wealth has been discovered. The production of 
mechanical power by the consumption of coal, and its appli- 
cation by the intervention of the steam-engine to the textile 
and other great manufactures of the time, was a fountain of 
wealth undreamed of in the gay and profligate times of the 
House of Valois, or in the more serious and provident years 
of the reign of the first king of the House of Bourbon. The 
magnitude attained by this source of wealth is now an impor- 
tant element in the revenues of any civilized country. And 
not only have we to regard agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce as the three main divisions of productive industry, 
but we have applied the service of coal and of steam-power 
to each of the three. The farmer now has called in to his aid 
the ‘drudging goblin’ of the steam-engine, if later, yet 
with almost as good result as in the case of the manufacturer 
and of the merchant. The steam-power of the United 
Kingdom has been estimated as capable of performing the 
work of seven millions of horses. 

Notwithstanding this great addition to the physical power 
wielded by man, an addition which goes far to obviate the 
necessity of the performance of brute drudgery by human 
muscles, the prime element in the wealth of a nation is to be 
found in the number of its citizens. The problem of the 
economical maximum of population on a given area is one 
that is as yet not only unsolved but unexamined. We know 
some of the elements of this problem, but it is another thing 
to weave them into a perfect theorem. Over the vast area of 
the United States—before the last census—the mean popu- 
lation was estimated at eleven souls per square English mile. 
This wide district presents a sort of economical vacuum, into 
which the spare population of Ireland, Germany, and other 
European countries has rushed with a speed that is almost 
that of a vortex. In the empire of Turkey, once the teeming 
cradle of the human race, war, famine, pestilence, and ill-. 
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government have reduced the population to a density of 120 
souls per square English mile. As we approach the civilized 
countries of Europe we find both greater density of population 
and, in most cases, rapid yearly increase of that density. In 
France there are 180 inhabitants to the square mile ; in Italy, 
225; in Belgium, 421; in Flanders, 718. In the United 
Kingdom the mean density is now 293 souls per square mile ; 
in Great Britain it is 333, the number being reduced in con- 
sequence of the barren and mountainous character of so much 
of Scotland, which has but 124 inhabitants per square mile of 
total area. England and Wales, on the other hand, have no 
fewer than 442 souls per square mile. In Middlesex, exclusive 
of London, the density now attains to 1,364 souls per square 
mile. In Lancashire it is almost three times as much, that 
industrious county containing 1,831 souls per square mile ac- 
cording to the last census. London—the 122 square miles 
covered by which capital form little more than the one- 
thousandth pari of the area of the United Kingdom—now 
contains a population of 31,267 souls per square mile, or 48 
souls per acre. The densest and poorest parts of London— 
St. Giles’s, Whitechapel, and Shoreditch—have four times this 
great density ; the inhabitants of these several districts being 
respectively, at the date of the last census, 184, 178, and 194 
souls per acre, in each case showing a slight reduction from 
the density of 1871. But even the fashionable and easy 
neighbourhood of St. George’s, Hanover Square, contains 130 
inhabitants per acre, or 73,000 souls per square mile. 

It is thus obvious that in actual fact the wealth of a given 
locality increases up to a certain point—as yet undetermined 
—with the increase in the density of population. As matter 
of rental, or yield of the area to its proprietors, the limit, if 
we have yet attained it, must be put far higher than that 
which corresponds to such a maximum density of the popu- 
lation as is consistent with their comfort and welfare. But 
the dense population of such a district as St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, is very striking. And Middlesex with its 
22, and Lancashire with its 28, souls per acre must be pointed 
out as at once the richest and the most densely populated 
of any localities in England that are not exclusively urban. 

Let us now turn to look at the density of the population of 
Treland. 

The earliest reliable census of the population of Ireland is 
that of 1821, which gives a total of 6,801,827 souls. Mr. M. 
P. Sadler, M.P., in his book called ‘Ireland: its Evils and 
their Remedies,’ of which the second edition was published in 
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1829, gives estimates of the population of the island, collected 
from different sources, back to the year 1672. From 1821 to 
1841 the increase of the population of Ireland was a fraction 
under 1 per cent. per annum. That of England for the same 
period of time was 1} per cent., that of Wales 1 per cent., that 
ef Scotland 1 per cent. per annum. An estimate by Mr. 
Dobbs, in 1726, for Ireland, gives a population of 2,309,106; 
one by Mr. Newenham, in 1805, gives 5,895,456. As the 
difference between these two independent estimates gives an 
increase in the intervening period at the rate of 1} per cent. 
per annum, an unexpected verification of their accuracy is 
thus obtained. And we shall be safe in the assumption that, 
for any period of time over which research is now likely to 
be of use, down to the great depletion of Ireland due to the 
famine of 1848 and other causes, the normal increase of the 
population of that island ranged between 1 and 1} per cent. 
in each year on the population of the preceding years. The 
former rate of increase doubles a population in seventy, the 
latter in sixty-three, years. 

Guided by this ratio, Sir W. Petty’s estimate of 1,100,000 
souls for the population of Ireland in 1672 is more reliable 
than the subsequent estimate, by the same authority, of 
1,320,000. And we cannot be far from the truth in the 
statement that towards the middle of the seventeenth century 
the population of Ireland did not exceed a million of souls. 
For such a population the extent of the country would allow 
an average acreage of 20°8 acres per soul, or, in round 
numbers, 100 acres to a family. 

In 1841, as before mentioned, the population of Ireland was 
8,196,597 souls, or 224 souls per square mile of area. In 
1881 the number of inhabitants had declined to 5,159,839, or 
to 161 souls per acre, a decline of 88 per cent. But this 
acreage by no means represents the sparseness of the popula- 
tion in certain parts of Ireland. Taking as guide to the 
detailed acreage the table of the area of each county which is 
given by Mr. Sadler (‘Ireland,’ p. 485), we find that the 
present density of population* in the several provinces of 
Ireland is—in Ulster 218, in Leinster 180, in Munster 156, 
and in Connaught 123 souls per square English mile. Nor 
does this low density, prevailing over a province that occupies 


'#* As far as can be ascertained from the Census Returns and Statistical 
Abstracts, the decrease in the population of Ireland has been continuous from 
1841 to 1881, with the exception of the years 1876, ’77, ’78, ’°79, in the course of 
— was a recovery amounting in all to 1 percent. The fall recommenced 
in 1880. 
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more than a fifth of the area of Ireland, represent the extreme 
penury of the human produce of the most neglected parts of 
the island. In Sligo there are still 177 inhabitants to a 
square mile, although the reduction in this county since 1841 
has been at the rate of 44 per cent. In Mayo there are 123, 
which is also the mean of the entire province of Connaught. 
In Galway there are only 97 souls per square mile, or 6°6 
acres per inhabitant, the decline since 1841 having been 45 
per acre. In Armagh in 1821 there 428 souls to a square 
mile; there are now 230, a decline of 46 per cent. 

Two considerations emerge with incontrovertible truth from 
this survey of the relation between the area and the popula- 
tion of Ireland. One is the fact that it must be rather from 
under, than from over population that this country, which is 
the sparsest in its inhabitants of any habitable European 
region of which we have the statistics, suffers. (We are not 
including the desolate wastes of Russia.) The other is that 
he advocates for emigration can be scarcely aware that the 
actual depletion of the population of Ireland has been going 
on for the last thirty-five or forty years at a rate that will, if 
continued, entirely empty the whole island of its inhabitants 
in a century, and depopulate the most distressed districts 
within half that term of years. 

In speaking of the population of a country as the first 
element cf its wealth, we must understand an industrious 
population. The crowding together of paupers is not a source 
of wealth, any more than their depletion. The question then 
arises, Is there anything in the condition of Ireland as to its 
physical resources which should reduce its people to an en- 
forced idleness and a helpless pauperism ? 

Of the total area of Ireland, according to the Board of 
Trade figures, 80 per cent. was under cultivation in 1872 ; 
since which year the culture has declined by 388,000 acres, or 
nearly 2} per cent. But the word ‘ culture’ is differently 
explained by the Irish and by the English Registrars ; and two- 
thirds of the nominally cultivated soil of Ireland are little 
other than permanent pasture. Less than 9 per cent. of the 
acreage of the island is devoted to corn crops, and only 0°7 per 
cent. of that area to the growth of wheat. Nearly four-fifths 
of the corn and cereal culture is given to oats; 5°3 per cent. 
of the area of Ireland is returned as bearing potatoes, and in 
this it is probable that the cotters’ gardens, if such they may 
be called, are not by any means all included. Flax, for the 
growth of which the soil and climate of Ireland are admirably 
suited, is grown over only one per cent. of the area of the 
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island ; the cultivation of this remunerative crop having fallen 
off by one-third since 1867. 144 out of 147 acres of land now 
under flax are in Ulster, which is the part of Ireland least 
suited for the growth of the plant. Along the shores of the 
Shannon it is shown by Sir Robert Kane (p. 331) that from 
£25 to £30 per acre may be realized by the farmer for the 
flax-crop, and that under proper care the culture rather 
enriches than impoverishes the soil. In 1871 the flax and 
linen trade of Ireland gave occupation to 49,841 persons; 
while Great Britain only employed 60,001 persons in this 
trade, out of the 688,000 employed in the four great textile 
industries of cotton, wool, silk, and flax, hemp, and jute. 
The other three industries are almost unrepresented in Ireland. 
The total area under all crops but hay and grass, in 1880, 
was 83,186,683 acres, or about 153 per cent. of the acreage of 
the country. In 1869, the year evincing the greatest amount 
of agricultural industry since the returns were commenced, 
the corresponding area was 3,927,024 acres, showing a decline 
of 23 per cent. in area of tillage sincethat year. The largest 
number of horses were returned in 1879; the largest number 
of cattle in 1873; that of sheep in the same year; that of 
pigs in 1877. Even potatoes have fallen off, if the returns 
may be trusted, by 23 per cent. since 1871; so that in every 
item of agricultural industry the produce of Ireland is in course 
of steady diminution. 

The productiveness of the soil of Ireland was the subject 
of a very elaborate inquiry in the year 1812 by Mr. Wakefield, 
who ascertained the actual weights of the more important 
crops in the various districts (‘ Industrial Resources,’ p. 255). 
He divided the country into nine agricultural districts, the 
mean of the products of which, per statute acre, were as 
follows— 

Wheat from Ibs. of seed... 1,800 lbs. 


Bere 1323 ,, 2,148 lbs. 
Barley ,, 145 ,, 1,820 lbs. 
Potatoes,, 1,404 ,, wes 13,669 lbs. 


The largest amount of produce for each kind of crop, show- 
ing the actual capacity of the most fertile lands, was as 
ollows— 


Per Acre. 
Wheat, in Waterford ... ee 4,200 lbs. 
Bere, in Limerick ... 4,480 Ibs. 
Barley, in Kildare, Carlow, and Meath ... 4,480 lbs. 
Oats, in the East of Derry ... me 4,032 lbs. 


Potatoes, in Athboy in Meath 72,100 Ibs. 
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Sir Robert Kane compares the above mean and maximum 
yields with those which, in his treatise on agriculture, Pro- 
fessor Low estimates as the corresponding average crops in 
Great Britain, in 1843— 


Wheat... ate 1,380 Ibs. per acre. 
Oats wi 45200 
Potatoes ... 27,820 


Professor Johnstone, in his Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, estimates the average and the greatest 
recorded crops thus, in 1843— 


Mean. Maximum, 
Wheat ... «» 1,440 Ibs. per acre. 4,200 lbs. per acre. 
Barley ... ws 2,768 4,160 
Oats ade 1,480 4,000 
Potatoes... ... 13,440 67,200 


M. Moreau de Jonnes, after an elaborate examination of the 
agricultural condition of the British Islands, gave the follow- 
ing comparative statement of the produce of the three king- 
doms. His figures are in hectolitres (of 2°8 bushels) per 
hectare (of 2°47 statute acres); but the ratios will be the 
same if calculated in bushels per acre— 


England. Scotland, Ireland. 
Wheat .. - 18 16 20 
12 32. 
Barley ... ate 21 12 21 
Oats... per 16 16 16 
Mean ... 16 14 174 


The result of the foregoing inquiries, to the effect that the 
natural average fertility of Ireland exceeds that of England 
by at least 10 per cent., is at once confirmed and explained 
by the study of the geological features of the two kingdoms, 
Before glancing at that important branch of scientific investi- 
gation, however, it is desirable to look a little closer into the 
facts of the positive decrease in the products of the Irish soil 
that has accompanied the decrease in the population of the 
island. 

M. Moreau de Jonnes, already quoted, has given an estimate 
of the agricultural produce of the three kingdoms in the 
years 1832 and 1834, which Sir Robert Kane (‘Industrial Re- 
sources,’ p. 257) has reduced to English measures. It is as 
follows, stated in imperial bushels— 
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The Industrial Resources of Ireland. 


Country. | Wheat. Rye. Barley. (Oats, Beans, and 

| | 
England... . 75,000,000 2,800,000 | 53,000,000 _ 39,000,000 
Scotland ... ' 4,312,000 17,640 | 10,500,000 | 61,470,000 
Treland oad 29,680,000 7,840,000 | 44,100,000 107,520,000 


The exports of corn-to Great Britain, taking year by year 
apart for comparison, were as follows— 


Wheat and Wheat | Barley and Bere. | Onts and Oatmeal, | Beans and 

. 1820 403,407 87,095 916,251 8,835 
1830 529,517 189,745 1,471,251 21,573 
1840 174,439 95,954 2,037,835 15,976 


The exports from Ireland to England are not now stated in 
the Statistical Abstracts of the Board of Trade. 
The live stock has been enumerated thus, taking the three 


census years for comparison— 


1841, 1871. 1881. 

Horses kept for Agricul- 

ture and Breeding ... 552,569 478,124 499,284 
Other Horses ... Poe — 59,509 57,869 
Cattle 1,840,825 3,973,102 3,921,026 
Sheep 2,091,199 4,228,721 8,561,361 
Pigs . 1,353,101 1,616,754 849,046 
Poultry 12,334,427 —_— 13,430,180 
Asses 90,315 aa 186,327 


The above comparison shows two things: first, the large 
increase in cattle and sheep due to the substitution of pasture 
for agriculture in the thirty years from 1841 to 1871, during 
which the population declined by 34 per cent. ; and, secondly, 
the decline of pasturage, in its turn, during the decade 1871- 
81, in which the population declined by 4°7 per cent. 

It has been urged that the poverty of Ireland is mainly due 
to an excessive rainfall. Itis well to substitute facts for such 
an assertion. We take the following extract from a publica- 
tion long known for its accuracy no less than for the interest 
taken by its editor in industrial questions— 


The unusual beauty of the pasturage of Ireland is due to the same 
causes which renders many parts of that island so well suited to the 
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culture of flax. It is customary to speak of Irish rain as if it were such 
as to render the island uninhabitable. This is only a result of generaliz- 
ing from imperfect data. Nothing is more deceptive than rain, and unless 
positive scientific admeasurements of the rainfall of any district are 
taken for a series of years, such terms as ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ are mere 
guesses, and can only mislead. But we have these measurements. They 
are annually published in ‘ British Rainfall,’ which is compiled from the 
observatories of more than 2000 observers spread over the United King- 
dom. The year 1872 was an unusually wet year; 36 per cent. more than 
the average quantity of rain having fallen. In that year 244 inches of 
rain fell at the Stye Head, in Westmoreland. The least English rainfall, 
that of the Thames Valley, was 28 inches. In the same year the 
average rainfall in the four provinces of Ireland was as follows: In 
Leinster, 47°36 inches ; in Ulster, 49°73 inches ; in Connaught, 52°76 inches ; 
and in Munster, 58°26 inches. At the same time the rainfall in the south- 
western counties of England averaged 52°66 inches; that of Wales, 61°77 
inches ; that of Cheshire and Lancashire, 52°70 inches. The heaviest 
rainfall measured at any particular station in Ireland was 81°31 inches at 
Cara, in Kerry. Rainfall like this brings not poverty, but wealth, if 
labour be applied to the soil (‘The Builder,’ vol. xi. p. 432), 


The edges of a geological district where various rocks are 
in contact will always be more fertile as to soil than its 
interior. The more numerous the strata and the more dis- 
tinct their character, the more diverse will be the elements 
furnished by their decomposition, and the richer for agricul- 
tural purposes will be the soil. These principles are illus- 
trated by the actual condition of the soil of Ireland to a re- 
markable degree. ‘ The districts known to agriculturists,’ says 
Sir Robert Kane (‘ Industrial Resources,’ p. 262), ‘as being of 
the most remarkable fertility in Ireland are in Ulster about the 
valley of the Lagan, and in Munster the Golden Vale, which 
stretches from the end of the coal formation at Cashel to New 
Limerick. On looking to the geological map, these districts 
are found to contain a greater number of different kinds of 
rocks than any other locality in Ireland.’ The new red 
sandstone, which forms the bed of the Lagan; the trap rocks 
of Antrim, with their underlying chalk and gypseous marls; 
the clay slate of Down, the old red sandstone, the mica slate, 
the coal formation, and the tertiary clays, which occur at the 
western extremity of Lough Neagh, contribute by their varied 
débris to the fertility of the Ulster valley. In Munster, the 
Golden Valley lies between the sandstone and clay slate 
mountains of the Galtees and Slieve Phelim. The principal 
rock of the low country is limestone, through which protrude, 
in various points, masses of sandstone and of volcanic trap, 
the western boundary being formed of the shales and grits of 
the Munster coal-field. Thus it is on the basis of scientific 


truth that various observers have spoken of the visible excel- 
NO, CXLIX, 6 : 
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lence of Irish vegetation. ‘ The luxuriance of the pastures,’ 
says Mr. M‘Culloch, in his ‘ Statistical Account of the British 
Empire,’ ‘and the heavy crops of oats that are everywhere 
raised, attest its extraordinary fertility.’ ‘A great portion of 
the soil of Ireland,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘throws out a luxu- 
riant herbage, springing from a calcareous subsoil without 
any considerable depth. This is one species of the rich 
soil of Ireland, and is found throughout Roscommon, in 
some parts of Galway, Clare, and other districts. Some 
places exhibit the richest loam I ever saw turned up with a 

lough; this is the case throughout Meath in particular. 

here such soil occurs, its fertility is so conspicuous that it 
appears as if nature had determined to counteract the bad 
effects produced by the clumsy system of its cultivators. On 
the banks of the Fergus and the Shannon the land is of 
a different kind, but equally productive, though the surface 
presents the appearances of marsh. These districts are called 
caucasses ; the substratum is a blue silt deposited by the sea, 
which seems to partake of the qualities of the upper stratum, 
for this land can be injured by no depth of ploughing.’ 

Arthur Young, the Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
says of Limerick and Tipperary, ‘It is the richest soil I ever 
saw, and such as is applicable to every wish. It will fatten 
the largest bullock, and at the same time do equally well for 
sheep, for’ tillage, for turnips, for wheat, for beans, and, 
in a word, for every crop and circumstance of profitable 
husbandry.’ 

Such being the indisputable testimony borne to the fertility 
of large districts of Ireland, it is desirable to give a little 
attention to those deplorable accounts of the widespread deso- 
lation of the irreclaimable wastes, of which we have often 
heard so much—wilds and bogs, of which, we are told, it takes 
an acre to subsist a woodcock. ‘More than three-fourths of 
the surface of the north-west of Ireland,’ says Professor 
Ansted (‘Water and Water Supply,’ p. 467), ‘is covered by 
bog, of which the kind called red bog is much the largest 
in proportion. A belt of it ranges uninterruptedly for a breadth 
of nearly forty miles in the western parts of Mayo and Gal- 
way.’ In the basin of the Shannon the same writer speaks 
of ‘the enormous area covered with bog;’ of the ‘ vast mass 
of peat bog that has been accumulating for centuries, and 
which often floats over vast pools, delivering the excess of 
water as a dark chocolate-coloured fluid to the stream below, 
when the accumulation is in excess.’ Again, in speaking of 
the south of Ireland, Mr. Ansted says (p. 446), ‘ Although 
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the great expanses of morass and bog for which Ireland is 
celebrated are not unknown in the south-east of Ireland, they 
are not predominant, and are chiefly limited to the western 
portion.’ 

Sir Robert Kane approaches the bogs in a somewhat different 
spirit. Taking the total area of Ireland at 20,000,000 acres, 
he says (‘ Industrial Resources,’ p. 35) : ‘The total area of bog 
is estimated at 2,830,000 acres, nearly one-seventh of the 
entire surface of the island. Of these bogs there are 1,576,000 
acres of flat bog; the remaining 1,254,000 acres are moun- 
tain bog.’ 

The western portion of the counties of Mayo and Galway, 
which occupy a position with regard to the map of Ireland 
remarkably similar to that which Wales bears in relation to 
that of England, present the largest surface of bog; which 
indeed covers almost the whole of these districts in Sir Robert 
Kane’s map. South of the mouth of the Shannon lies a 
considerable range of moor or mountain bog, reaching through 
Kerry to Killarney, and to the’ south-western coast. In 
Carlow and Wicklow is to be found a large area of mountain 
bog; and Sligo, Tyrone, Antrim, and Down, also show fields 
of bog in the more elevated districts. 

The peat, turf, or bog, of which we hear so much, is a sub- 
stance of vegetable origin, consisting in part of the remains 
of plants, and in part of living vegetation. The bulk of the 
peat of Ireland is formed of the bog moss, Sphagnum palustre, 
which is also common in England and Scotland, although the 
peat of the Fens is chiefly constituted of Hypnum fluitans, 
a strong growing plant. ‘In some places,’ we learn from ‘ Fen- 
land’ (p. 555), ‘as in the Isle of Ely, especially at Coveney, 
the peat at a depth of four feet is entirely made up of this 
plant, and is of a golden colour like mild ‘returns’ tobacco.’ 
The aspect and constitution of the peat vary very much. 
‘Near the surface,’ says Sir Robert Kane (p. 36), ‘ it is light- 
coloured, spongy, and contains the vegetable remains but 
little altered. Deeper, it is brown, denser, and never de- 
composed; and finally, at the base of the greater bogs, 
some of which present a depth of forty feet, the mass of 
turf assumes a black colour, and nearly the density of coal, 
to which also it approximates very much in chemical com- 
position.’ The bogs of Ireland may thus be regarded from 
two distinct points of view; either as covering land which 
may be reclaimed for the purposes of agriculture, or as pro- 
viding an easily accessible fuel of about half the specific 
density of coal. 
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With regard to the first, it is true, as remarked by Mr, 
Skertchly (‘ Fenland,’ p. 562), that ‘newly reclaimed peat 
land is of little value. It contains a large quantity of acid 
matter that is deleterious to the growth of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the peculiar flora of a peat bog showing that it is 
better fitted for the sustenance of such plants as sedges and 
cotton graes than of cereals and root crops. Nevertheless 
peat land is very valuable, for it contains the relics of the 
decay of hundreds of generations of plants, and is conse- 
quently rich in nitrogen and other matters necessary for the 
welfare of crops. Sir H. Davy remarked upon this, that ‘a 
soil covered with peat is a soil covered with manure.’ The 
deleterious acid is removable by drainage; and crops can 
soon be raised upon reclaimed bog. In the Fens, and on the 
Konigsmoor near Grauenburg, in Germany, the peat soil is 
burned in situ, with good results. The practice of claying 
the peat—that is to say, of spreading clay dug from below its 
area on the surface of the soil—is also followed with advan- 
tage. The peat is the surface deposit over about 600 square 
miles in the Fens, and for the Marshland and Boston areas 
another 300 square miles is to be added. The heavy corn 
crops raised from the reclaimed bog are matters of notoriety. 
Again, ‘the Bridgewater Levels,’ Mr. Woodward tells us 
(‘Geology of England and Wales,’ p. 330), ‘furnish some of 
the richest grazing lands in the kingdom. Since the com- 
mencement of the present century vast improvements have 
been made in reclaiming wet bog land in this large tract of 
flat country. Draining and ‘top dressing’ with river mud 
have done wonders, so that, in place of the bog plants, clover 
and almost every description of meadow grass will thrive.’ The 
cases of the Fens, and of the Bridgewater Levels, presented 
far more difficulty than that of the mountain bog of Ireland, 
which a comparatively small amount of labour, intelligently 
directed, will so drain as to allow of culture at small expense. 
The drainage of the flat bog is a subject requiring more 
engineering skill, and must form a portion of any general 
scheme for utilizing the great natural resources of Ireland. 

‘When ignited, the turf gives off inflammable gas, much 
water, and leaves a light, easily combustible charcoal.’ Sir 
Robert Kane found the specimens which he analyzed to yield 
from 70 to 75 per cent. of volatile matter, and from 19 to 24 
per cent. of pure charcoal. The calorific value of dry turf 
is about half that of coal. Its fault as a fuel is want of 
density, its mode of heating being precisely the opposite to 
that which obtains with anthracite coal. But with flues and 
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chimneys constructed for the purpose of burning turf, admi- 
rable results are obtained, as the heat of combustion is equally 
distributed over a large area, while in no single point is 
it more intense than in another. 

The cost at which turf may be consumed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the bogs, Sir Robert Kane estimates, from 
numerous inquiries, at not above 3s. 6d. per ton. In order 
to be safe, however, he has taken 4s. The economic or calorific 
value he sets at 44 per cent. of that of coal; so that to obtain 
a given heat the cost from turf will be 4s. against 9s. 1d. 
from coal. Compressed turf, which can be manufactured at 
from 6s. to 8s. per ton, has a calorific value very little inferior 
to that of coal. A cubic yard of dry turf weighs about 900 lbs., 
while the same bulk of coal will weigh about a ton in the 
block, but not more than 13 cwt. in fragments, as it is usually 
sold and burned. But the turf from the deeper parts of the 
bogs yields so much ash as seriously to detract from its value 
as a fuel. 

It thus appears that Ireland possesses in her bogs a source 
of heat which may be utilized with great advantage in many 
parts of the island to which the carriage of coal is expensive. 
And while thus affording an industrial value, the extraction 
and consumption of the peat may go hand in hand with the 
reclamation of the soil for the purposes of agriculture. 
Wheat crops as heavy as those of Fenland and Marshland, 
and grass crops as rich as those of the Bridgewater Levels, 
may be easily raised from the large acreage now covered with 
bog in Ireland; while the peat, instead of being a hopeless 
barrier against improvement, is, if rightly used, a source 
at will of either agricultural or economic wealth that lies 
ready for the hand of man. 

We entertain no doubt that if there were a sufficient de- 
mand for Irish turf as fuel to make it worth the while of a 
competent English contractor to undertake the excavation and 
drying of a large area of bog, the prices at which the fuel 
could be produced would not much exceed one-fourth that 
allowed by Sir Robert Kane. To this, however, would be 
added the cost of carriage, for which, in such a case as we 
suppose, it would pay to lay down a tramway or light rail- 
way to the nearest water-way. 

But it must be remembered that, if we thus reduce the 
cost of the preparation of turf for fuel, we do not increase 
but diminish one element of the value of the natural wealth 
of Ireland. In the extraction of minerals, work and price 
are as closely allied as action and reaction in mechanics, 
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It is the labour required to procure gold which keeps up 
the price of gold, as measured in other commodities ; and, 
in point of fact, gold digging, through an attractive kind 
of gambling from the great prizes that it sometimes affords, 
is not, taken all round, a highly remunerative toil. When 
all is told, the gold-digger, as a rule, is not richer or better 
off than the man who gives an equal amount of labour to 
a less precarious and gambling kind of work. Bearing in 
mind this caution, if we allow an average depth of not 
more than six feet to the Irish bogs, and suppose that 
the peat which they contain can be brought to market 
for fuel at a shilling a cubic yard, which is equal to about 
2g. 6d. per ton, the value of the bog land would be about 
£500 per acre. That is not regarding the profit or royalty 
of any of the bog owners. It is simply the cost of extract- 
ing the fuel, which measures the value of the fuel, as, on 
the other hand, the production of that material from the 
soil has supported native labour to that amount. Thus, 
from what ever point of view it is regarded, the large bog 
area of Ireland is a potential source of great natural wealth ; 
an arena for the application of native labour, in which an 
economical result of a highly remunerative nature can be 
attended by a reclamation of a wide area of fertile and ready 
manured country, the cost of which reclamation will be 
= wholly borne by the outlay on the production of 
uel. 

It is not, however, in her bogs alone that Ireland is rich 
in fuel. The coal-fields of the island form a source of wealth 
of the first industrial importance, as to which the information 
accessible is by no means equal to the requirements of the 
statist. One of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of the collieries of the United Kingdom consists in 
a@ paper on the relative safety of different modes of working 
coal, by George Fowler, and in the report of the discussion of 
the same at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in which 
Mr. Robert Stephenson took part, on 24th May, 1870. A 
map of the United Kingdom, showing the probable extension 
of the coal measures, accompanied the paper. But in the 
explanatory table, which attributes an area of 2,779 square 
miles to the surface of the present coal-fields of England, the 
areas of the Scottish and Irish coal-fields are omitted. As 
measured on the map (the estimated quantities of the English 
and Welsh coal-fields being taken from Mr. Hull) the area of 
me Irish coal measures considerably exceeds 1000 square 
miles. 
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Mr. Sadler’s valuable work, ‘Ireland: its Evils and their 


Remedies,’ which is rich in much statistical information not 
readily to be found elsewhere, is silent as to the source of 
this master industry, that of the first importance after the 
tillage of the soil. Sir Robert Kane’s ‘ Industrial Resources 
of Ireland’ gives the fullest details as to the coal and coal 
measures of that island that we have been able to collect, 
though that is far from being complete. 

The principal coal-fields in Ireland are seven in number, of 
which one is in Leinster, two are in Munster, three in Ulster, 
and one in Connaught. ‘The coal in Leinster and Munster is 
non-bituminous or anthracitic, like the steam coal of the 
Welsh coal basin. That of Ulster and Connaught is bitumi- 
nous or flaming coal, like that of our Northumberland and 
Durham coal-fields. In the Antrim coal measures (in Ulster) 


. the remarkable feature occurs of the presence, one over the 


other, of four bituminous and two non-bituminous beds. 

The Leinster coal-field extends over the greater portion of 
the county of Kilkenny, of the Queen’s County, and part of 
Carlow; the aggregate area of which counties amounts to 
1700 square miles. Eight beds of coal are known to exist in 
the district. Of these, the fifth, reckoning downwards, called 
the four-foot coal, is a bed containing a thick vein of four feet 
of solid coal, lying at a depth of from 100 to 140 yards from 
the surface. At the date of Mr. Griffiths’ valuation this coal 
was raised to the amount of 120,000 tons per annum, and 
sold at about 11s. 6d. per ton for coal, and 4s. per ton for 
culm, or coal dust. On analysis, the coals of this district 
are found to contain from 73°5 to 93°5 of pure carbon. 
Thirty-two collieries are now at work in this district, raising 
in all between 70,000 and 80,000 tons of coal per annum. 

In Munster, the Tipperary coal-field is a prolongation of 
that already noticed, from which it is separated by a narrow 
intervening neck of limestone. It extends about twenty 
miles in length by six in extreme breadth. Three beds of 
coal are known, and about 50,000 tons per annum were raised 
in 1845. The price at which it was sold was 12s. per ton for 
good coal, and 4s. a ton for culm. In quality, as in price, 
the Tipperary coal closely resembles that of Leinster. 

The great Munster coal-field is the largest in the United 
Kingdom. It occupies considerable portions of the counties 
of Clare, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, the aggregate area of 
which counties amounts to upwards of 6400 square miles. 
The coal-fields of South Wales cover an area of 906 square 
miles. Coal mines have been worked in each county, 
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although only five collieries are now returned as worked in 
the whole province of Munster, all of which are in the hands 
of the Mining Company of Ireland. The coal lies in a series 
of troughs, the hills usually striking from east to west, and 
the strata dipping on either side, north and south, at consider- 
able angles, often perpendicular. Six distinct layers of coal 
are identified, and culm crops out in numerous places along 
the west coast of Clare, and along the estuary of the Shannon. 
The beds, although of enormous superficial extent, are not 
thick ; the coal is soft and more slaty than in the Tipperary 
and Kilkenny districts. The most extensive collieries worked 
in 1845 were in the barony of Duhallow and county of Cork, 
where there are seams of excellent anthracite three feet thick. 
But we do not find this colliery named among the five now 
worked by the Mining Company of Ireland, which yield from 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of coal per annum. 

In Ulster occur the three separate coal-fields of Tyrone, 
Antrim, and Monaghan. The first of these is subdivided 
into the Coal Island and the Anahone basins ; the former cover- 
ing an area of six square miles by two, the latter only about 
a mile in length and half a mile in breadth. ‘The strata are 
much disturbed and contorted, so that great irregularity 
arises in the working from changes of level. The Tyrone coal 
burns rapidly with flame, and evolves great heat. It cakes 
but little, and strongly resembles Ayrshire coal. It contains 
from 65 to 78 per cent. of pure carbon. Six workable beds of 
coal are found in the basin, containing, within a depth of 120 
fathoms, from twenty-two to thirty-two feet of solid coal. In 
no English coal-field, Mr. Griffiths remarks, is there such a 
thick vein of coal within so small a distance from the surface. 
This refers. to the Coal Island district. The deepest pit yet 
sunk in the Anahone district is fifty-seven yards, in which 
occurred three beds of coal—one of three feet, one of nine 
feet, and one of two feet in thickness. The coal is excellent, 
and bears carriage without breaking. No doubt is entertained 
that the beds run on under the new red sandstone, and, pro- 
bably, to a considerable extent; but further investigation is 
desirable. 

The coal-field which exists at the north of Antrim is the 
oldest in Ireland, and possibly in the United Kingdom. Dur- 
ing the year 1770 the miners broke into an old gallery, the 
walls of which were lined with stalactites, evidently of a great 
age, and antique mining tools were found there. No tradition 
of an ancient mine lingered in the district, and the excava- 
tion must have been made at a very remote period. The 
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Antrim coal-field differs from all the others in Ireland in the 
absence of the underlying limestone, the coal resting directly 
on the mica slate, which is also the case at St. Etienne in 
France. The sea cliffs of Antrim expose natural sections of the 
strata; the top is composed of from fifty to one hundred feet 
of columnar greenstone, under which come beds of reddish 
sandstone, slate, and coal. At Murlough Bay, the beds of 
coal are six in number, of which four are bituminous and the 
others anthracite, occurring one below and the other above a 
range of columnar basalt of seventy feet in thickness, inter- 
posed between the coal strata. The beds are about two feet six 
inches in thickness. 

In Monaghan a small coal basin rests on a patch of car- 
boniferous iron, which is isolated within the slate district. 
The strata dip at a considerable angle, and no beds of 
greater thickness than cleven inches have been discovered. 
‘he industrial importance of this field is now less than its 
geological importance. ‘Iwelve collieries are all that are open 
in Ulster. 

Finally, the coal-fields of Connaught extend over large 
portions of the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Leitrim, 
and run on into Cavan in Ulster. The aggregate area of the 
four counties is 2900 English square miles. The Shannon, 
the largest river in the British Islands, rises in the centre of 
the Connaught coal-field, and in its course of 247 miles 
divides the counties of Clare and Kerry, and cuts in two the 
Munster coal formation. Masses of rich iron ore are found 
close to the coal. The total area of the basin is stated at 
114,000 Irish acres. The great lake of Lough Allen, 
covering 8900 acres, lies in the midst of the basin. Three 
beds of coal are described—the first, lying under the fire-clay, 
of from one to three feet in thickness, is known as the crow 
coal, and is of little value except for burning lime. The 
second bed, the three foot coal, though of moderate thickness, 
is of great extent. Its quality as fuel for domestic purposes 
is excellent, and for smelting iron it is among the best in 
the United Kingdom. Jt contains 71°4 per cent. of carbon. 
About 1200 acres of this coal are contained in the western divi- 
sion, and 2800 in the southern division. Several collieries 
are worked on the bed. The Rover and one other, which 
are named by Sir Robert Kane as the principal, are not, 
however, mentioned among the six returned in the more 
recent Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. From the 
Tullynaha pit—now no longer worked—the coal would be 
raised, according to Mr. Geddes, at 3s. 4d. per ton at the bank 
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head, and after paying 9d. royalty and a 1s. carriage, would 
be placed on quay on Lough Allen at 5s. 1d. per ton. An 
estimate given in the Report of the Railway Commissioners 
in 1838 states the area of the Lough Allen coal district at 
20,000 acres. The whole quantity of coal raised in Connaught 
in 1876 is returned at 5175 tons; and the total in Ireland 
at 124,936 tons. In that year the production of coal in Scot- 
land was 18,666,000 tons; and in the United Kingdom, 
133,344,766 tons. The average price in the Thames of 
Newcastle Wallsend coal was 18s. a ton. 

For extent of area, richness of carbon, and facility of 
access, the Irish coal measures will bear comparison with 
those of any other country. The point which is to the dis- 
advantage of the Irish collier is the thinness of many of the 
beds. But it must be remembered that the survey is as 
yet very incomplete, and that it includes beds of four feet, 
and even of nine feet thickness of solid coal. We omit 
any citation of the prices given by Sir Robert Kane for the 
production of Irish coal, as it is rather on the chemical 
value of the mineral, and on the amount of labour requisite 
for its extraction, than on any calculations dependent on low 
priced and probably ill-directed labour, that the true indus- 


‘trial value of this mineral wealth depends. We have the 


broad fact that with at all events portions of the Irish col- 
lieries equal in their natural advantages to any in the world, 
the yield is less, measured in thousands of tons, than is that 
of the United Kingdom measured in millions of tons. And it 
is not the commercial value of the coal that is alone in ques- 
tion. Of the English coal from twenty to thirty millions of 
tons is annually burnt under the boilers of steam-engines, 
producing an amount of mechanical power which has been 
variously estimated as equal to the work of from three to 
seven millions of horses. The true function of Irish coal in 
aiding Irish labour is almost wholly unperformed at the 
present time. 

Nor is it in her coal-fields alone that Ireland possesses 
a source of mechanical energy of the highest value. Sir 
Robert Kane gives elaborate estimates of the water-power of 
Ireland, into which we shall not here enter, as they are 
founded on imperfect data. The rainfall is apparently under- 
estimated, but so, on the other hand, is the evaporation. 
Reduced to the mean work of 800 working days, Sir Robert 
finds the outcome of his calculations to give the total of 
more than three millions of horse-power. Even a third of 
this estimate, considering the comparatively small cost of 
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water-power, represents an enormous physical advantage. 
But to these figures, which can only be regarded as much 
below the truth, have to be added the unstinted amount of 
tidal power over the thousands of acres of land-locked bays 
and inlets which the engineer could render available. Sir 
Robert Kane has been one of the few writers who has long 
since foreseen the possibility of the future use of this vast 
source of power, derived, we may say, from planetary action. 
But it is only the discoveries of the present year which 
have enabled the physicist to speak with certitude, not yet as 
to detail, but as to principle, of the manner in which natural 
forces of this kind may be impounded for the service of man 
by the accumulation and transmission of electricity. The 
question of the duration of our coal measures is not one that 
now need cause any serious inquietude to the engineer. We 
can obtain heat from the action of the sun, when it becomes 
too costly to seek the lower strata of the coal measures ; and 
when Ireland has exhausted her thick veins of coal, she 
still has the untouched resources of the tidal force on her 
coasts. 

The sea coast of Ireland, according to the report of a 
commission appointed in 1861 to inquire into the state of the 
lighting of our coasts, measures 2518 nautical miles. Taking 
the mean of the several statements of the area of the island at 
32,000 square English miles, there is thus one nautical mile 
of coast to every 12°7 square miles of area of country. The 
ratio, though allowing less proportional shore line than is the 
case with Scotland, the irregularity in the coast of which 
is one of the most remarkable features of that kingdom, is 
twice as great as in the case of England. In Scotland there 
is a nautical mile of coast-line to every 6°8 square English 
miles of area. In England there is only a nautical mile of 
coast line to every 24°2 square English miles of area. We 
may add that, as far as the lighting of the coast is concerned, 
Ireland presents the same intermediate condition. There is 
a lighthouse for every 10} miles of English, for every 34} 
of Scottish, and for every 26 miles of Irish coast. This cal- 
culation, made first in the interests of navigation, and of value 
as showing the facilities offered by the coast of Ireland for 
the fisherman, is also available as intimating the vast area 
over which it is practicable to impound the tidal force of the 
Atlantic. 

The fisheries of Ireland form a source of natural wealth 
which is but too much neglected. Both sea and rivers abound 
in excellent fish. The takes of the herring fishery, though 
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uncertain, are often of fabulous amount in the hands of British 
sailors, and Ireland shares the possession of the fisheries off 
Western Scotland and the Isle of Man, besides possessing so 
long an outline of coast special to herself. It is significant 
that neither Mr. Sadler nor Sir Robert Kane refer to this sea 
harvest, that only requires reaping. The last owners of the 
great estates of the Martins of Galway, whose heiress sold her 
family jewels to feed the starving peasantry in the famine of 
1848, borrowed the sum of £200,000 of an English insurance 
company for the purpose of providing boats and nets, and of 
establishing a deep-sea fishery on the coast of their territory ; 
but the sea, or the fatal heedlessness that is the curse of 
this fertile and highly favoured country, swallowed boats and 
nets and capital, and the long-descended heritage came into 
the Encumbered Estates Court. 

It is not only by her broken sea coast, land-locked bays, 
and noble estuaries that Ireland is formed for the cradle of 
the sailor and the fisherman. Her internal waters rise 
almost to the dignity of seas. Of her navigable rivers, and 
other inland water-ways, we shall have to speak in examining 
the state of her internal communications, but her lakes claim 
a page to themselves. 

‘Ireland possesses,’ says Sir Robert Kane (‘ Industrial 
Resources,’ p. 800), ‘not only the largest river in the British 
Isles, but also the largest inland sea, Lough Neagh, the 
coasts of which are formed by the counties of Derry, Antrim, 
Tyrone, Armagh, and Down. Its area is estimated at about 
100,000 acres. Its height above the sea is 46 feet.’ It pre- 
sents above a hundred miles of coast, and by the Coal Island, 
Newry, Ulster, and Lagan canals it is placed in commu- 
ie nication with a large extent of the north of Ireland. The 
ht Be Upper and Lower Lough Erne, extending altogether for about 
it thirty miles, are available for internal communication to 
Tae Enniskillen. The area of the lower lake is 27,645 acres. Its 

i level is 150 feet above the sea, and, the channel contracting 
a above Belleek, the water is precipitated over a ledge of rocks, 
| ae and forms a magnificent cascade. A second cataract occurs at 
Ballyshannon. The power of these great waterfalls has not 
been calculated, but it is equivalent to many thousands of 
horse-power. 

i In Connaught, independent of the great chain of lakes con- 
|e nected by the Shannon, which form the boundary of the 

. province, of which Lough Allen, Lough Ree, and Lough Dearg 
are the largest, exist two groups of lakes, peculiarly fitted 

i for navigation. The most important of them, consisting of 
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Lough Mask and Lough Corrib, communicate with the sea at 
Galway by a river about three miles long. The area of Lough 
Corrib is 50,700 statute acres. It is about twenty-five miles 
long, and varies in breadth up to fourteen miles. Its islands 
contain more than 1000 acres of fertile land. The waters of 
Lough Mask enter Lough Corrib by a subterranean channel. 
The area of the former lake, and of Carra, which is an offset 
from it, is 26,265 acres. It is eighty feet above the sea. 
The catchment area is 1,374 square miles. The available 
water-power of this group of lakes is calculated by Sir Robert 
Kane at 2,430 horse-power. The second group of lakes is 
formed of Lough Conn and Lough Calim, the area of which 
is about 14,000 acres. They present a direct navigation of 
eleven miles, and fifty-three miles of coast. The catchment 
area is 900 square miles, their height above the sea twenty- 
seven feet, and the available water-power is equal to 6850 
horse-power. The area of land under the larger rivers, lakes, 
and tide-ways is given by the Registrar-general of Ireland 
as 494,726 acres. 

We have been led, by the consideration of the rivalry which 
water-power may exert with coal as a source of mechanical 
energy, away from the question of the mineral resources of 
Ireland other than her coal-fields. Of these the ‘ Mineral 
Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
give but a shadowy and imperfect idea, intimating as they 
do at once the source of almost boundless industrial wealth, 
and the all but absolute neglect of her development of these 
resources. Of iron ore, 116,000 tons were produced in 1876; 
of porcelain clay and fire clay, in both of which Ireland is 
rich, her products were 3000 tons out of about 2% million 
tons from the United Kingdom. Yet it is probable that on 
this side of China no porcelain clay has been discovered so 
excellent as that of Belleek. Some years ago, articles manu- 
factured from this beautiful material were introduced into 
the London market, and greatly admired. A copy of the 
famous Venus of the Capitol, after a model made by Flax- 
man, in the pure white clay of Belleek, was one of the most 
exquisite specimens of plastic art ever produced in modern 
times. Great hopes were entertained of the success of the 
manufacture, and the failure of the enterprise was certainly 
not due to any defect in the Irish material wrought. Barytes 
is of very common occurrence in Ireland, and is a valuable 
mineral, its price varying from 10s. to £3 per ton. Three 
mines in Ireland only are returned, sending to market 6500 
tons out of 23,500 from the United Kingdom. Oil shales, 
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salt, phosphate of lime, coprolites, and phosphoric nodules 
and gypsum fill up the list of non-metalliferous mines not 
represented in Irish industry. Of these the two first, as far 
as we can speak with certitude, are absent. The red sand- 
stone formation, in which the great salt mines and pits of 
England occur, exists only in the north-eastern district of 
Ireland, about Belfast, and has not yet been found to present 
any indications of salt mines. The cost of the ordinary 
English salt at Liverpool is about 10s. or 12s. per ton. By 
employing the methods actually in use in Germany, it would 
be possible to concentrate the salt of the sea water of the 
Irish coasts into a brine that should finally be evaporated by 
coal or turf, but Sir Robert Kane does not think that the salt 
thus made would cost less than 25s. per ton. No notice of 
any oil-bearing shales has been given in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Irish Geological Survey.’ 

As to phosphates and gypsum, however, the case is very 
different. ‘The coast of Ireland,’ says Sir Robert Kane 
(p. 285), ‘furnishes vast quantities of valuable manure in the 
sand which is dredged from a greater or less depth in the 
various bogs, and in the seaweed which is collected at low 
water. Of the sea sand there are two kinds, one containing 
intermixed abundance of small shells, univalve and bivalve, 
which in many cases contain their living tenants, so that this 
sand used as manure contains a very appreciable quantity of 
animal matter.’ The shells form from 20 to 50 per’ cent. 
of the sand, and yield not only carbonates, but also phos- 
phates of lime and of magnesia. The coral sand of other 
localities—as, for instance, Bantry Bay—contains a substance 
of organic origin which is very rich in nitrogen and extremely 
active asa manure. The coral contains phosphate of lime. 
The shell banks of Lough Foyle form another source of this 
kind of manure, from which some 60,000 tons are raised each 
summer, at a cost of a shilling a ton. This is especially 
valued for bringing bad lands into cultivation. From Youghal 
harbour as much as 300,000 tons of sand containing phos- 
phate of lime is, or was, raised annually; and from Oyster 
Haven, a creek west of Cork Harbour, nearly half that amount. 

Gypseous marls, the source of plaster of Paris, occur above 
the new red sandstone in the neighbourhoed of Belfast. Of 
the kaolin, or porcelain clay, and of the fire clay, we have 
already spoken. Large tracts of clay, produced from the de- 
composition of the granite, exist in Wicklow, Carlow, and 
Wexford. At Kilranelagh, near Baltinglass, kaolin of pure 
quality has been obtained. At Tullow, in Carlow, is a porce- 
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lain clay, not absolutely free from iron. Between Cahir and 
Clonmel is a fine clay which burns perfectly white, large 
quantities of which have been exported to England, though no 
use has been made of it in Ireland. The fire clay of the Tyrone 
coal-field, which forms the seat or bed of the coal, is perfectly 
analogous to the Stourbridge fire clay. ‘The same may be 
said of the clay of the Leinster coal-field. Clay suitable for 
bricks and tiles occurs in almost every county of Ireland. 
Other materials required for the manufacture of earthenware 
are no less abundant. The chalk of Antrim contains abun- 
dance of flints. The solid masses of quartz in Donegal and 
Mayo, and the patches of it which appear in other places 
joining Howth and Bray Head, and capping various mountains, 
afford an unlimited supply of silica. The sand thrown up by 
the storms of the Atlantic in several of the bays of Donegal 
is of great purity, and fully equal to that in ordinary use 
among glass-makers. A fine crystalline sand which occurs in 
the loughs, is highly valued for the purposes of polishing and 
whetting. 

In the potteries established by Wedgewood in Staffordshire, 
the clay is brought from Cornwall, from Devon, and from 
Dorsetshire; the flints from Kent and from Antrim. All the 
materials are found within reach of each other in Ireland. 
Sir Robert Kane states that the value of glass is £140 a ton 
(which includes the duty now removed). The coals required 
for the manufacture, at 6s. per ton, cost £9 6s., or 6} per cent. 
of the price. Hence, even allowing a double price for fuel in 
Treland, the advantage of establishing a home manufacture for 
articles so liable to injury from carriage, as crockery and glass, 
is very plainly to be seen. 

As to building materials, upwards of 600 different kinds of 
stone have been analyzed and described in a memoir read to 
the Geological Society by Mr. Wilkinson. Limestone, sand- 
stone, granite, basalt, and slate afford numerous varieties of 
stone fit for the purposes of the builder. The Connemara 
white marble, a primary limestone, is the strongest that has 
been found. The red rocks of the south, and the hard quartz 
or grits of the north of Ireland are the best of the sandstones. 
There are quarries of black marble which takes a beautiful 
polish, at Kilkenny, and also near the town of Galway. A 
beautiful mottled marble, with red, yellow, and brown tints, 
is found near Armagh, and again at Churchtown, in Cork. 
Black, purple-and-white, and blue-and-white marbles are also 
found at Churchtown; gray, and dove-coloured marbles at 
Carrigaline and Castlemary. It would occupy too much space 
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to describe the marbles of Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, Clare, 
King’s County, and Longford. The pedestal of the statue of 
Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey is a fine specimen of 
an Irish marble. 

The slate rocks in various parts of Ireland have been 
quarried for roofing slates, and flags of great size and beauty 
are also to be found. The slates of Glanmire, near Cork, are 
geologically identical with those of Bangor. Extensive slate 
quarries have been worked near Killaloe, from which slates of 
ten feet area have been sent to Dublin. ‘This district of slate 
rock is upwards of twenty square miles in extent, though the 
operations have been chiefly confined to two large quarries, 
producing about 10,000 tons of slate per annum. From the 
island of Valentia are attainable slates of thirty feet long, four 
or five feet wide, and from six to twelve inches thick. Kinsale, 
Bradford in Clare, and Ross in Waterford also possess slate 
quarries of value. 

With regard to timber, there is no feature of an Irish 
landscape more characteristic than the desolate baldness 
of the hills. The barrenness in this respect is, however, 
of recent origin, and is but an example of that gross neglect 
of this great source of natural wealth which is by no means 
peculiar to Ireland. In the bogs are found quantities of large 
timber, generally fir, birch, and oak, the former so impreg- 
nated with resin that a splinter burns like a candle. From 
the early histories of Ireland it appears that the country was 
formerly remarkable for the extent of its forests. Even as 
late as 1851 the finest larch known to be produced in the 
United Kingdom came from the estate of Killymoon, which 
was sold to an English contractor for £20,000. The house 
on the property had cost £80,000 to build, and the larch 
timber was valued at as large a sum as was paid for the entire 
estate. 

In some districts the trees were extirpated to increase the 
arable surface ; in others to destroy the shelter which bands 
of outlaws found in the woods. An extensive export trade 
in oak was long carried on. Irish oak presents the remark- 
able peculiarity of repelling spiders, and is thus of extra- 
ordinary value for such purposes as the roofing of churches. 
In St. David’s Cathedral, in Pembrokeshire, the roof of the 
chancel is of Irish oak. Though many centuries old it looks 
as if it were but of very recent construction. The absence 
of cobweb is accompanied by the absence of the dust 
accumulated by those meshes, and the wood preserves the 
clean, fresh appearance with which it left the hand of the 
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builder. Two centuries ago iron was manufactured with great 
activity throughout Ireland, and innumerable trees were 
felled to burn into charcoal. During all this time no one 
planted; all sought immediate profit, and cared nothing for the 
permanent wealth of the country; and at present the timber 
grown in Ireland is not sufficient for those purposes to which 
it is specially adapted. 

The wealth of Ireland in metallic minerals is not less 
remarkable than its richness in peat, coal, marble, clay, 
slate, and all that comes under the head of non-metalliferous 
mining. It would take far less time to say what metals have 
not been found in the island than to indicate the full promise 
of those known to exist there. Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, cobalt, barytes, zinc, and even tin are all known to exist 
in their appropriate geological matrices in various parts of 
Ireland. Sources of native gold were known to the Irish at 
a very remote period. The abundance of gold ornaments and 
weapons which are peculiar to the island, and for which no 
source by importation can be assigned, is an evidence of this ; 
and the testimony of ancient writers confirms the former 
abundance of the precious metal. On the Norman Conquest 
of England, it is stated in Delarue’s ‘ History of Caen,’ 
treasure was exacted from both England and Ireland. The 
former island paid 23,730 marks of silver, the latter 400 
marks of silver, and 400 ounces of gold. Towards the close 
of the last century native gold was accidentally found in the 
bed of the streams descending from a mountain in the 
counties of Wicklow and Wexford, at the junction of the 
granite with the clay slate. Lumps and small pieces were 
collected by the people to the value, it was estimated, of over 
£10,000. One lump of gold weighed twenty-two ounces, 
another eighteen, others nine and seven ounces. Attempts 
were made under the direction of the Government to follow 
up the extraction of the metal. The total quantity collected 
in two years, however, amounted to only 945 ounces, which 
was sold for £3675, and the Government dropped the pursuit. 
In the Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1876 
only four ounces, fifteen pennyweights, and seven grains of 
gold are returned as produced by the Wicklow mines. 

Of silver, or its ores, no mention is made in the volume in 
question, except as to a ton of silver and copper precipitate 
from Cornwall. But native silver occurs in Ireland. It has 
been found in a bed of iron-ochre in Wicklow in small grains 
which proved to be auriferous, containing thirty grains of 
gold in each ounce, the gold and silver being thus of about 
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equal vglue. In a lead mine on the hill of Ballycoras native 
silver, pure and filamentous in structure, has been found in a 
rib, which in some places was half an inch in thickness. The 
quartz rock around is impregnated with minute particles of 
silver. The Milltown lead mine, in the barony of Tully, in 
the county of Clare, yields an ore giving 75 per cent. of lead, 
and containing thirty-seven ounces of silver in each ton of 
metallic lead. Nearly all the galena raised in Ireland is more 
or less argentiferous, the proportions of silver varying from 
three ounces in the ton in Luganure mine, in the county of 
Wicklow, to 120 ounces to the ton in Kilbricken mine, in 
Clare. 

In the Muckross copper mine, at the head of the great 
lake of Killarney, was found in great profusion a mineral of 
granulated metallic appearance as hard as stone; its colour 
on the surface blue, tending to a beautiful pink. No one knew 
what it was, except one workman, who managed to get twenty 
tons of it as rubbish. The rest was thrown away. It was sub- 
sequently discovered to be cobalt ore (the arseniuret of cobalt), 
a mineral of great value, from which the beautiful smalt blue 
is made. The proprietor of the mine too late lamented the 
loss of the fortune he might have made had he been properly 
acquainted with his business. 

As to the abundance of the ores of lead, copper, and iron, 
it would take more room than we have already devoted to the 
whole subject to give anything like an exhaustive account. 
We must refer the reader who wishes to form a practical 
opinion on this subject to the fifth and sixth chapters of Sir 
Robert Kane’s ‘Industrial Resources of Ireland.’ In the 
Mineral Statistics of Great Britain only six copper mines in 
Ireland are named as now selling ores in Swansea. Three of 
these produced precipitates. The quantity of ore raised in 
1876 was 6647 tons, which sold for somewhat under £20,000. 
In 1836 four of these mines alone sold copper ore at Swansea 
to the value of £55,818; and the Bally Murtagh mine, in 
Wicklow, alone raised ore to the value of £34,493 in 1841. 
The yield of the Waterford copper mines in 1843 was of the 
value of £62,956. The Skibbereen, Cosheen, and Weale 
mines produced nearly £5000. The Mountain mine at Bere- 
haven made sales at Swansea to the amount of £74,879 in 
1836. From Rose Island, in the lake of Killarney, £89,000 
worth of ore was sold at Swansea in four years. [rom the 
Lackamore mine, in the Newport River Valley, 200 tons of 
ore, which realized £2386, were sent to Swansea in 1843. 
The total quantity of copper ore raised in Ireland in 1845 was 
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estimated by Sir Robert Kane at 25,000 tons per ver and 
this by what we can hardly call more than scratching the sur- 
face of the rich metalliferous soil. In thirty years this yield 
fell to one-fourth of the amount; while in little more than 
half-a century the produce of the Cornish mines increased 
sixfold.. In 1780, 24,433 tons of copper ore were raised in 
Cornwall; in 1838, 145,688 ; in 1870, only 43,016. But the 
decrease in the yield of the Cornish mines has not led Irish 
industry to supply the void. 

Of lead we only find one Irish mine, that of Luganure, in 
Wicklow, in the Mineral Abstract for 1876. It then raised 
1825 tons of very rich lead ore, containing 6°840 ounces of 
silver, which sold for a littleover £20,000. Lead is so extensively 
diffused throughout Ireland that Sir Robert Kane has not 
endeavoured to trace the distribution of the metal. It exists 
as sulphuret of lead, or galena, which is usually argentiferous ; 
as carbonate, or white lead ore; and as sulphate. The Kil- 
bricken lead mine, discovered accidentally in 1833, yielded an 
ore containing 76 per cent. of lead, with 120 ounces of silver 
in the ton of the baser metal. 

Tin stone, one of the rarest, as well as one of the most 
valuable, of ores, has been found disseminated through the 
auriferous soil of Wicklow. No veins have yet been found. 
Oxide of manganese occurs in Wicklow, at Howth in the 
vicinity of Dublin, and at Glandore, on the coast of Cork, 
where considerable quantities of the true peroxide have been 
raised. The grey sulphuret of antimony has been found in 
Armagh, and a new mineral—sulphuret of antimony united to 
sulphuret of lead—named kilbrickenite, from the site of its 
occurrence, in Clare. The abundance of iron pyrites led to an 
export of 100,000 tons from Wicklow, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the sulphur, when the government of Naples raised 
the price of that essential element of gunpowder. True alum, 
and abundance of aluminate, or basic alum, is found for a 
length of forty miles along the coast of the Atlantic, from 
Clare to Kerry. 

We have only space to add a word or two as to that mineral, 
second only in its value to coal, on the annual production of 
six million tons of which Great Britain so closely depends for 
her prosperity. It is needless to say we mean iron. The 
name of Ireland does not occur in the Mineral Statistics as 
producing iron. Two hundred years ago, according to a work 
on the natural history of Ireland, quoted by Sir Robert 
Kane, iron was an article of export from Ireland to London. 
The Earl of Cork had ‘profited above one hundred thou- 
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sand pounds clear gain’ by his iron works in Munster. Of 
the three ores of iron usually employed as sources of the 
metal—the anhydrous peroxide, or specula iron; the hydrous 
peroxide, including hematite and bog ore; and the carbonate 
of iron from the clay iron-stone of the coal formations——the 
first, which is the richest, is only known to exist in the island 
of Elba and in the south of Ireland. Of the second, the brown 
iron ore is found in abundance associated with the older bog 
iron in the coal districts of Tyrone. The.bog iron ore, which 
is smelted with the greatest ease, is found in almost every 
morass. The clay iron-stone occurs in great abundance in 
the coal districts of Leinster and Connaught. We must 
again refer to the work of Sir Robert Kane for numerous and 
carefully digested details of the enormous wealth which lies 
unused in the iron ores of Ireland. 

Such is but a hasty glance at the salient features of the 
- mineral wealth of a country which is content to remain, with 
few exceptions, without mines, without manufactures, without 
even seriously directed agricultural industry. Coal and iron, 
copper and lead, silver and almost every other metal, lie 
undisturbed on the very surface of the island, wanting but 
one thing to turn them into stored-up wealth, viz., human 
industry. 

The material wealth of any country is the product of in- 
dustry applied to natural resources. These are, primarily, 
agricultural ; secondly, mineral; thirdly, commercial, or 
articles imported from other countries. There is no other 
source of material wealth. The surplus production of any 
given period of time over what is consumed during the same 
time, if capable of being stored up for future industrial use, 
has been called capital. The only capital absolutely necessary 
for any country is a sufficient supply of the food and other 
necessaries of life to last till a new supply can be obtained, 
that is, ordinarily, till the next harvest. A country that has 
great natural advantages of soil and climate will, with equal 
industry, acquire greater material wealth than less favoured 
countries. A country that has within its limits great store of 
the produce of the industry of past years has a great temporary 
advantage over countries less wealthy in this respect. This 
advantage is in proportion to the use that can be made of 
such store. For example, a country possessing coal, steam- 
engines, and steam machinery would have a great advantage, 
for a time, over a naturally more wealthy country possessing 
neither. But supposing an equal amount of human industry 
to be constantly applied in both cases, the country richer by 
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nature would be constantly gaining on the country richer only 
in accumulated store, until, in that respect as well as in the 
other, it gained and kept the lead. 

Thus it is said, and said with truth, that the wants of 
Ireland are capital and industry. It may be said with equal 
truth that the sole requisite necessary to make Ireland rapidly 
follow in the wake of English prosperity, overtake it, and 
ultimately surpass England in material prosperity, is the 
steady application to the natural resources of the island of 
adequate human industry; it being of course supposed that 
the order and security of the State are such as to allow te 
that industry ample scope and due return. ii: 

In a country which is in possession of what we have called 
the only absolutely necessary capital, viz., food for the current 
year, the first requirement for the development of its resources 
is the construction of roads. In the absence of roads the pro- 
duce of the soil may become, and often has become, insufficient 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants; food rotting on the 
ground in one province, while absolute famine prevails in 
another. In no respect .has. the application of ,scientific 
industry to improve the ccnditisyis of: menkind been more 
successful than in the,¢onstructian, first of roads, secondly of 
canals and inland water-ways, and thirdly of the great method 
of modern transport—the locomotive and the stéamboat. The 
effect of railways alone, established in a large continent like 
India, is to render famine all but impossible, and to alleviate 
the sufferings of any district from the loss of its crops in an 
extraordinary degree. 

Sir Robert Kane gives a vivid picture of the distress caused 
in Ireland by the want of roads, and of the benefits conferred 
by their introduction. He states that no information has 
been collected as to the length of main roads existing in 
Ireland. On 12th February, 1873, a return to an order of 
the House of Commons supplied that defect. Ireland, as a 
whole, is now better supplied with roads, in proportion to its 
population, than France. Compared with England it only 
falls below the highway accommodation of that kingdom in 
the ratio of 146 to 222. There is a mile of highway to every 
110 souls in Ireland, to every 188 souls in England, to every 
178 souls in Scotland. As compared to the area of the several 
kingdoms, there are 1°46 miles of road to every square mile in 
Ireland, 2°22 miles of road to every square mile in England, 
and 0°7 miles of road to every square mile of area in Scotland. 
In France the proportion is 1°26, and in Italy 0°46 miles of 
road per square mile of area. While much, therefore, remains | 
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to be done in this respect in the wilder parts of Ireland, the 
length of road existing in that country bears favourable com- 
parison with the most civilized portions of Europe. 

With regard to internal navigation, the natural resources of 
Ireland are of the first order. The Shannon, which rises in 
the centre of the Connaught coal-field, is the largest river in 
the British Islands. In its course of 247 miles it expands 
into a chain of lakes, and it washes the banks of ten of the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland, containing some of the richest 
and most fertile soil in the empire. It is navigated from 
Drumkeerin, at the head of Lough Allen, to Foynes, a 
distance of 168 miles. Of the length of the estuary of the 
Shannon for forty-four miles to Kilrush; and of the tidal 
navigation of the Lee to Cork; the Liffey to Dublin; 
the Blackwater, which may be easily made navigable 
for thirty-five miles, to Fermoy; the Suir, navigable for 
twenty-four miles from Waterford to Clonmel ; and the 
Nore, on which the trade boats ascend to Inistioge, official 
details are not readily accessible. A pamphlet published in 
1876 by Mx. J. G. V. Porter, of Belleisle, on the subject of the 
Ballinamore Canal. was accompanied ‘by a map and list of the 
canals in ireiand. ‘heir total lengtit is stated at 775 statute 
miles,.of which :¥68; are in :the ‘urete,:and 507 in the south. 
Thirty-seven miles of canai from Belturbet to Carrick, in- 
tended to unite these two systems, are included in the total, 
although the neglect to complete this important link is the 
subject which the pamphlet was written to expose, There is 
an almost total deficit of information as to the length, condi- 
tion, and earnings of the canals of the United Kingdom. The 
Board of Trade possesses hardly any information on the 
subject, nor is there any complete official document regarding 
British or Irish canals in existence. The last return published 
is one on ‘ Navigation and Canal Companies,’ presented to 
Parliament on 26th April, 1870, which is extremely imperfect 
and slovenly. The fullest information accessible on the sub- 
ject (with the exception of the list of Irish canals above cited) 
will be found in the book, ‘Du Régime des Travaux publics 
en Angleterre,’ by Ch. de Franqueville, to which we are in- 
debted for the list of English and Scottish canals, and of the 
highways in the two kingdoms. The English canals form an 
aggregate length of 2582 miles, the Scottish of 182 miles; 
but these totals do not include the freely navigable rivers— 
the Thames, which flows for forty-eight miles below London 
Bridge, the Severn below Gloucester, the Humber, the Mersey, 
and all the great estuaries of Great Britain. 
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Ireland, therefore, is already fairly provided with internal 
navigation as compared with other countries of Europe, 
although her enormous natural advantages as to river courses 
are far from having been duly utilized. - 

The railways of Ireland form one of the most satisfactory 

parts of the provision hitherto made for the development of the 
resources of the country; due in no small measure, in their wise 
laying out, to the late l'ield-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, and 
in their execution to the genius and energy of a great Irish- 
man, William Dargan. They have been much better designed, 
with reference to the area of the island, than is the case in 
England. The main lines from Dublin to Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, Galway, Westport, Ballina, Sligo, the bay of 
Donegal, Londonderry, Antrim, and Belfast, are equally well 
directed, whether they are regarded as strategic or as com- 
mercial lines of communication. The unchecked competition, 
which has so much increased the cost and diminished the net 
returns of the English lines, has been avoided im Ireland, in 
great measure, no doubt, owing to the comparative sparseness 
of the population. The total length of railway open at the 
end of 1880 in Ireland was 2370 miles, of which 568 were 
double, and 1802 single. This allows one mile of railway to 
every 13°7 square miles of country, the proportion in England 
being one mile to every 4°6 square miles of country. As 
regards the proportion of population, there is one mile to 
every 2177 souls in Ireland, to every 1922 souls in England, 
and to every 1284 souls in Scotland. The cost per mile in 
Treland is very low, £14,237 per mile, amounting in all to 
£33,741,098. The average cost per mile of the railways of the 
United Kingdom at the same date was £40,613. The total re- 
ceipts averaged £1137 per mile, of which 54 per cent. was the 
cost of working. This is about one-fourth of the English 
receipts per mile, and rather less than the half of the Scottish 
receipts. Regarding altogether the distribution of the lines, 
the cost of construction, and the cost of working for so light a 
traffic, the Irish railways present altogether a most creditable 
aspect. The comparative increase of the length of railway in 
the three kingdoms is as follows— 


Treland. Scotland. England. 

Open in 1854 897 1,043 6,140 
ak 4 1,794 2,105 8,890 
1874 2,127 2,700 11,622 
», 1880 2,378 2,907 12,660 


One element in the material condition of Ireland deserves 
a degree of scientific study which it has not hitherto received. 
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It is that of the cheap food offered by the potato. Taking 
into consideration the low nutritive value of the flour of the 
potato as compared with that of wheat, and also taking into 
account the comparative yield per acre of the two crops in 
weight, it results that a people which is content to eat 
potatoes may be fed at a third of the price of a people that 
eats wheaten bread. Agriculturally regarded, it is the estimate 
of Mr. James Caird, that an acre of wheat will sustain three 
and a half individuals for a year. It is the estimate of the 
writer we have before cited, an Irish agriculturist, that an 
acre of potatoes will sustain ten persons for a year. The 
labour actually required for planting and harvesting the root 
crop is much less than that demanded for the grain crop; 
although it is in practice rendered somewhat more by the 
application of the plough in the one case, and of the spade or 
hoe in the other. Of the useful nature of the potato, allow- 
ance being made, as above stated, for the low proportion of 
its flesh-giving elements, it is unnecessary to speak. 

We thus see, on the one hand, the possibility of maintaining, 
as far as the staple article of food goes, from the soil of Ireland 
a population equal in density to that of either Middlesex or 
Lancashire. While, on the other hand, for those who regard 
cheapness of production as the chief source of national wealth, 
the economical value of the potato must be ranked higher 
than that of any food produced in temperate climates. 

But it is impossible to contemplate the actual condition of 
a potato-eating peasantry, to which it is unnecessary here 
more definitely to allude, without becoming convinced that 
moral as well as economical considerations have to be taken 
into account when we regard that price of the staple of food 
which forms the unit of labour, and thus of national weulth. 
The importance of rightly estimating the unit of labour is 
capital. The price of any commodity can be measured in 
silver or in gold from year to year; but its permanent cost 
is the amount of labour requisite for its production, and 
this varies but little, as regards the fruits of the ground, 
from age to age. If it be possible so to reduce the labour 
price of food as to enable a man to produce in one day as much 
as he formerly could do in three or four, two different results 
are conceivable. One is, that he would devote the time thus 
saved to some other industry, and thus at least double his 
income. The other is, that he would work the necessary 
time, and no more, and in reality that he would treble his idle- 
ness. In point of fact, the latter is what we find to occur all 
over the globe, from the palm fields and banana groves of 
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tropical countries to the potato fields of Ireland. The 
small amount of labour required for obtaining sustenance 
from the potato is taken as the measure of necessary labour, 
- and all other kinds of industry suffer in the same proportion. 
We do not say that this must be, or ought to be, the case. 
Far from it. But no one who knows Ireland can doubt that 
it ts the case. 

The rate of wages in the country districts of Ireland is 
stated by Sir Robert Kane at from 8d. to 10d. per day. This 
is very little more than the absolute cost of slave labour, 
which a reference to such a book as Sir T. Brassey’s ‘ Work 
and Wages’ will show to be 73d. per day. And in the same 
way that the experience of that great employer of labour, Mr. 
Brassey, has shown that low wages do not mean cheap work, 
we find that the Irishman at 8d. per day is a much more un- 
profitable labourer than the same man at double the pay, 
under proper encouragement and supervision. On the Ennis- 
killen Railway the Irish labourer was paid 1s. 6d. per day. 
In Pembrokeshire, on the South Wales Railway, the con- 
tractor paid 2s. 6d. per day to the waggon-fillers, when 1s. 6d. 
per day was the ordinary price of a superior kind of labourer 
in the county. But with the higher pay and better food, the 
men did the work required; at the lower pay they could 
not perform it. To enable a man to raise so many tons of 
earth so many feet, a certain quantity of nutritious food must 
be eaten by him, and the whole experience of our railways 
has proved—and Mr. Brassey’s book may be referred to in 
support of the statement—that, within certain limits, the 
higher the rate of wages, the cheaper is the work. 

It is the outcome, then, not of theory but of experience, 
that the provision of food at a very low cost of labour, instead 
of proving a national economy, may prove a national waste 
and loss. If we suppose that the same amount of labour is 
required to prepare, sow, and harvest an acre of wheat and an 
acre of potatoes, the units of labour in the two cases will be 
as 10 to 3}. Instead of being enriched by the lowering of 
price, the country will be impoverished by the diminution of 
labour in that proportion; and the low unit established for 
agricultural labour will influence and reduce the price for 
skilled labour of every description ; and will—or at all events 
does—diminish the productive industry of the country at least 
in that proportion. 

Questions of this nature acquire more importance from the 
fact that, since the introduction of the potato into Ireland, 
almost every kind of Irish industry, excepting agriculture, has 
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withered and dried up. Nor, in spite of the great fertility of 
the soil, can it be for a moment thought that Irish agriculture 


‘ has made up for the absence of Irish manufactures. In 


Great Britain and in Ireland, according to the census of 1831, 
the respective proportions of the population are thus stated 
by Sir Robert Kane— 


Great Britain. Treland. 
Employed in Agriculture ... 65°7 
+ in Trades and Manufactures ... 42-0 17°4 


In 1871, according to an abstract of the census made by 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, in his valuable little book, ‘ Industrial 
Statistics’ (p. 173), the numbers of persons engaged in agri- 
culture were as under— : 


No. of Persons. Acres under Tillage. 
Great Britain aes sts 1,812,834 17,782,889 
Treland bas 1,022,792 5,463,344 


We have placed side by side with Mr. Bevan’s totals the acreage 
under tillage in the two islands in the same year. From this it 
appears that each person employed in agriculture cultivated, 
in Great Britain, 9°85 acres; in Ireland, 5°34 acres. In other 
words, the efficiency of Irish labour, measured by the area 
cultivated, is 56 per cent. of that of British labour. What 
may be the proportion as measured by the results of tillage, 
we have not the means of ascertaining; but there can be 
little doubt in which direction the difference will be found to 
exist. Again we find the efficiency of work to sink with the 
rate of wages and with the cost of the staple of food. 

We have scrupulously avoided touching .on any of those 
religious, moral, or political questions on which opinion is so 
divergent and contradictory, in order to confine ourselves to 
that economical analysis as to which there can be no debate. 
There is no doubt that Ireland may safely challenge any 
European country north of the Alps for wealth in natural 
resources. She possesses in each of the three kingdoms of 
nature, in the products of air, water, earth, and what lies 
under the earth, the chief of those treasures which elsewhere 
are not found together. But these great national stores of 
wealth are unsolicited by human industry; and the ‘island 
of the Saints,’ which might be made a terrestrial paradise, is 
certainly not now altogether deserving of that flattering title. 

F. R. CONDER. 
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(1) Discorso del Santo Padre ai Pellegrini Italiani. 

Discourse of the Holy Father to the Italian Pilgrims 
(Voce della Verita newspaper, 17th October, 1881). 

(2) Enrico di Campello.  Cenni autobiografici che rendono 
ragione dell’ uscita di lui dalla Chiesa Papale. Roma, 1881. 

Henry di Campello. Autobiographical Notices which 
give the reason for his quitting the Papal Church. 

(3) Count Campello, An Autobiography; with an Introdue- 
tion by the Rey. Wim.uram Artaur, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

(4) Risposta al libro‘ La Nuova Italia ed i Veechi Zelanti’ del 
Sac. C. M. Curci. Per un Padre della Compagnia di Gesu. 
Prato, 1881. 

Answer to the book of the priest, C. M. Curci, entitled 
‘New Italy and the Old Zealots.’ By a Father of the 
Company of Jesus. i 

(5) La Civilta Moderna difesa ; contra la risposta al libro * La 
Nuova Italia ed i Veechi Zelanti.’ Per Monsignore Giam- 
battista Savaresse, Prelato domestico di S. Sanctita, &e. 
Napoli, 1881. 

Modern Civilization Defended; against the answer to 
the book eniitled ‘ New Italy and the Old Zealots.’ By 
Monsignore Savarese Gidmbattista, Domestic Prelate to 
His Holiness, &c. Naples, 1881. 


Ir may be easily understood and readily admitted that it 
is no mere lust for the material advantages of temporal 
dominion that moves the Roman Pontiff and the princes of the 
Church to demand incessantly from all the powers of heaven 
and earth the restoration of the power of making or overriding 
law in the administration of their Church. To their traditional 
habits of mind it seems an unheard-of and monstrous thing, 
necessarily subversive of all truth and right, that they should 
be absolutely without any power of preventing, putting down, 
or punishing the authors of such writings as the second and 
fourth of those named at the head of this article. For 
a while after the loss of that power the old habits of eccle- 
siastical discipline, the promptings of interest, and the ties 
forged by esprit de corps were strong enough among the Italian 
clergy to prevent any very notable instance of rebellion against 
the old authority. And that such does not still continue to 
be the case may perhaps be in part attributed to the fact that, 
in the highest spheres of its inmost councils, the Papacy has 
during the present pontificate been but too clearly seen, despite 
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its utmost efforts to conceal the truth, to be a house divided 
against itself. It has been during the greater part of that 
period more or less notorious to the world in general, and very 
absolutely so to those who have had the means of making 
themselves acquainted with the progress of matters behind the 
veil, by which it is sought to hide them from the observation 
of the outside world, that two currents of opinion, policy and 
desire, have been contending for the mastery in the counsels of 
the Church. Leo XIII. began his pontificate with a very earnest 
and very conscientious intention to pursue a policy of con- 
ciliation towards Italy and towards the civil governments of 
all those States with which the Holy See was at variance. 
But he forthwith found that, especially in the first-mentioned 
case, by far the larger and the stronger portion of the Sacred 
College was, as might have been anticipated from the fact that 
every cardinal (save two) had been the nominee of Pius IX., 
strongly and obstinately opposed to any such course. Never- 
theless the reigning Pope’s hands were of course to a certain 
degree strengthened by his earliest nominations to the purple ; 
and it continued to be hoped, notwithstanding occasional 
public utterances of the Pontiff which seemed to authorize 
a contrary opinion, that, as this process of strengthening 
in the course of time went on, the policy which was under- 
stood to be his own would prevail. It was asserted that the 
utterances in a contrary sense proceeded from a temporary 
bending of the Holy Father’s wishes and convictions to 
the violence of the intransigenti party, or, especially more 
lately, to suggestions and incitements from abroad. We are 
unable to assert that any such incitements reached the 
Vatican from Austria or from Spain. But it is unquestion- 
able that very vehement and persistent exhortations to 
assume a position of overt hostility towards Italy were 
pressed on him by the French Government, and that Mon- 
signor Czacki, the Papal Nuncio at Paris, was entirely gained 
over to that view. The representations of the French 
Government went to the extent of very forcibly urging on the 
Holy Father the consideration that now (about the middle 
of last summer) was the favourable moment for the explicit 
declaration of such a policy, and that the Holy Father might 
assure himself that he would find great advantage in following 
the advice tendered to him. 

Those who tendered such counsels did so far prevail as to 
induce the Pontiff suddenly to countermand all the prepara- 
tions which had been made, in conformity with the advice of 
his physicians and with his own strongly expressed personal 
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wishes, for his passing the hottest months of the year at 
Frascati instead of remaining in the Vatican. The sudden- 
ness of this change of purpose occasioned no little surprise 
in the Roman world at the time. It was not known that it 
was caused by very urgent representations from the French 
Government and the Nuncio at Paris. It will be readily 
understood that the Pontiff’s abandonment of the Vatican for 
a few months necessarily implied the abandonment of the 
fiction of his imprisonment and of the assertions to the effect 
that he could not show himself outside of the walls of the 
Vatican without danger at least of insult. And the intended 
villeggiatura at Frascati was therefore a sensible step forwards 
in the path of conciliation with Italy. 

From that time, though it is within the present writer’s 
knowledge that the Pope refused to allow himself to be driven 
into any decided acceptance of the counsels offered to him 
from the other side of the Alps, every indication of the policy 
prevailing at the Vatican has been such as to diminish the 
hope that the Holy Father might liberate himself from 
the bonds which the intransigenti were forging around him, 
and return to the ideas with which he certainly commenced 
his pontificate. And on the 16th of October last came the 
culminating incident, which may be held to show with only 
too complete certainty that Leo XIII. has (as regards Italy) 
abandoned definitively all thoughts of conciliation, and has 
given himself up into the hands of the violent party at the 
Vatican. 

It was on that day that on occasion of receiving an address 
in St. Peter’s, read by the Patriarch of Venice in the name of 
a body of some fifteen thousand Italian pilgrims, the Pope 
spoke in reply the memorable discourse mentioned at the 
head of this article. It was spoken in the presence of the 
present writer with intense earnestness, and with vehement 
gesticulation, while the tears which ever and anon came into 
the eyes of the venerable and evidently feeble speaker gave 
unmistakable testimony to the genuineness of his conviction 
that he was uttering the words of absolute truth. Yet the 
indisputable truth, as it is known to those who live outside 
the walls of the Vatican instead of shut up within them, is, 
that every sentence of importance uttered by him during 
the twenty-six minutes he was speaking was in direct contra- 
diction with real fact. There were the old complaints, but 
emphasized in a manner not before heard, culminating in an 
assertion that the innumerable insults and indignities offered 
to him rendered his position at Rome one of slavery and 
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absolutely intolerable, while he was not safe even in his own 
ace. The Holy Father was doubtless unaware that while 
e was speaking those words the policemen of the Italian 
Government were patrolling around the walls of his dwelling, 
and even around the Vatican garden walls outside the city, to 
protect him against any possible effervescence of the popular 
mind irritated by the provocative display of the pilgrimage. 
Nobody had told him that a show of police force, guards, and 
carabinicri, such as Rome has rarely seen in her streets, was 
protecting the pilgrims, who were streaming that morning to 
Saint Peter’s to hear his words, from the possibility of being 
insulted by the crowd among which they passed. He was 
not aware that the anti-clerical Liberals had been forbidden.to 
lay on that day, as they wished to do, the first stone of a 
monument to Giordano Bruno on the spot where he was 
burned, the victim of papal intolerance, for fear such a mani- 
festation might be resented as a provocation to the pilgrims 
and the clericals. Assuredly Leo XIII. is too conscientious 
and upright a man to have spoken as he did had he known 
these facts. 

It is true that he was still under the influence of the very 
just and natural indignation and resentment which had been 
excited in his mind by the scandalous and inexcusable events 
of that unfortunate night when the mortal remains of Pius 
IX. were removed from St. Peter’s to their final resting- 
place. The insults which were then offered to the body of 
the deceased Pontiff were shameful; and the negligence of 
the Italian Government—i.c., of Signor Depretis—which ren- 
dered the deplorable scene possible was unpardonable. But 
this by no means represents the entire truth of the matter. 
The Government offered the cardinals who, in accordance 
with the will of Pius IX., were charged with the management 
of the transference of hisremains to San Lorenzo extra muros, 
a military guard of honour, which would have effectually pre- 
vented the disorders which ensued. But the cardinals in 
question, bitter intransigenti, declined the offer, on the ground 
that it was wished to make the ceremony a private one. On 
the other hand, everything most likely to excite the passions 
and inflame the populace was carefully prepared by the 
clericals. Some two thousand devotees, carrying torches in 
their hands and singing psalms, joined the cortéye imme- 
diately on its leaving St. Peter’s, and proceeded to take part 
in this ‘essentially private’ ceremonial. In a word, there can 
be little doubt that the cardinals in whose hands the manage- 
ment was, intended, wished, and speculated on the very result 
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which followed. And from that time to the present they have 
with indefatigable activity used that result for the purposes it 
was destined to serve. These were mainly two. In the first 
place it was hoped that their grievance, scandalous and fla- 
grant as it was, and the outcry arising from it, would move . 
some portion or portions of the Catholic world to assume a 
tone towards Italy which might, judiciously managed, have 
led to overt quarrel. But in this they have been as yet alto- 
gether disappointed. The second object was to drive the 
Pontiff once for all into the arms of the violent party in the 
Church, the intransigenti among the cardinals, and the Gesui- 
tanti among the clergy. And in this they have been to all 
appearances entirely successful. And the discourse pro- 
nounced from the throne erected in the northern transept of 
St. Peter’s on the 16th of Jast October, has been received by 
Italy as the public and definitive announcement of that success. 

But it has been a success destined to lead inevitably to 
future defeats. How great a blow the Papacy has received 
from the publication of that book by Father Curci, which is 
attacked and defended in the third and fourth of the works 
named at the head of this article, the readers of these pages 
in great measure know. The object of Curci’s work was to 
show, as it irrefragably does, the enormous evil which has 
been done to the truly spiritual interests of the Church by the 
adoption of an irreconcilable attitude towards Italy, and to 
urge the Pontiff to enter on a different path. The author 
had good reason to think, at the time he wrote it, that his’ 
strenuous advocacy would not be thrown away. Nor, indeed, 
can it be said to have been thrown away, although it has 
failed to convert to the author’s views the ruling powers of 
the Church. It was said by those who were well competent 
to venture on such a prophecy, at the time when Curci’s book 
was condemned by the Inquisition, that it would assuredly be 
followed by other protests against the policy which has now 
been authoritatively declared to be that of the Vatican. And 
already we have first the ‘apostasy’ of no less a man than 
a Canon of the Chapter of St. Peter; and then, shortly follow- 
ing this camaging blow, accompanied by far more damaging 
explanations of the motives of it, we have a defence of the 
book authoritatively and solemnly condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion and by the Holy Father by no meaner a champion than 
one of the Pontiff's own domestic prelates ! 

To these portentous signs of the times, which the watchmen 
on the Vatican towers cannot, or will not, read aright, we 
should like to have added certain others not less striking, 
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drawn from the social life of Rome as it exists at the present 
day. But to do so on the present occasion would necessarily 
lead us to transgress the limits to which this paper must be 
restricted; the more so, since some of the revelations to be 
found in the autobiographical notices which Count Campello 
has thought fit to publish are so remarkable that we must 
devote some space to an examination of some of his pages. 
Count Enrico di Campello—such is the ex-Canon’s rank— 
was born in Rome on the 15th of November, 1831. He was 
named after Prince Henry of Prussia, the uncle of the present 
Emperor, who had intimately known the child’s grandfather 
when serving as a general in Napoleon’s armies, and who 
signified his wish to be his godfather. He was completing his 
education in an ecclesiastical college at Rome when 1848 
arrived. Under the shortlived Republican Government which 
followed, Enrico Campello’s father accepted the position of 
Director-general of the Posts, and his brother, Enrico’s uncle, 
sat as a deputy in the Constituent Assembly. Of course, 
therefore, when the brief surging out of the popular aspira- 
tions was beaten down, and the Pope came back from Gaeta 
a changed man—outwardly, not inwardly changed—the Cam- 
pello family was deeply marked with black in the books of the 
Churchmen, once again in their saddles. But Campello, the 
father, in the old days of liberalism had been intimate with 
Giovanni Mastai, when the latter was Archbishop of Spoleto; 
and he thought that by appealing to him, before yet he had 
left Gaeta to return to Rome, he might make all right for 
himself and his family. He travelled thither accordingly, but 
was not permitted to see the Pontiff, being told by those 
around him that a Commission of Cardinals was sitting at 
Rome to arrange all such matters, and he must make his 
application to them. He returned accordingly to Rome, to 
find that he and his brother were deprived of all the positions 
they had held. The Campellos were disgraced, and the Papal 
Government of the day looked askance at them. Neverthe- 
less Pope Mastai had not forgotten old days, and before 
long two cardinals, one the venerable Amat di S. Filippo, 
himself tinged with liberalism, and the other His Eminence 
Serafini, connected by blood with the Campello family, gave 
the members of it to understand that all might be made plea- 
sant between them and the government if the young Enrico 
then about twenty years old, would embrace the ecclesias- 
tical career. Everything would be made easy, all doors be 
opened before him, and a splendid career assured to him. 
The Papal Government in its then position was extremely 
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anxious that the members of the Roman aristocracy should 
rally to the Church, and especially so that those families 
which had been marked as sharing that dream of the Pontiff’s 
from which he had now awakened, should show publicly that 
they, like him, had abjured their errors. 

The ex-Canon declares that he was particularly averse to 
the ecclesiastical career. Father and mother urged; eccle- 
siastics were continually working on his mind. But still the 
young man hesitated. One day his Eminence Cardinal 
Serafini, who had taken the lad out to drive with him in his 
carriage, pressed him to open his mind frankly, and tell him 
what were the considerations which caused him to hesitate. 
‘Eminence,’ said the young man, ‘I am frightened at the 
thought of giving up my liberty!’ (It must be understood, 
and the sequel unmistakably indicates, that the ‘liberty’ 
spoken of was that special liberty from which priestly vows 
irrevocably debar an ecclesiastic.} On hearing this His 
Eminence burst into loud laughter. ‘Silly fellow that you 
are,’ said he. ‘I entered the Church at a very early age. I 
was soon made a prelate. I enjoyed lucrative offices. I be- 
came a canon of St. Peter’s. I am now a cardinal. And I 
have never renounced my liberty, but have always lived after 
my own fashion.’ 

Cardinal Serafini, of whom this story is published by Count 
Campello, is, it may be mentioned, still living. 

The upshot of course was that the young man yielded. 
He was immediately placed in the Roman Academy of Noble 
Kcclesiastics, which is a preparatory seminary for the highest 
positions in the Church. He was not eligible according to the 
statutes for want of certain academical degrees. But a papal 
dispensation over-rides all statutes; and he was at once in- 
stalled, as he tells us, in a charming apartment there. He 
had his whole time at his own disposition, and, so far from 
the necessity of parting with any ‘liberty,’ the only disciplinary 
rule was the being within the walls at sunset, ‘ to which nobody 
paid the slightest attention. So entirely justified was Cardinal 
Serafini when he laughed in Campello’s face !’ 

The ex-Canon complains bitterly of the precipitate hurry 
as uncanonical as morally abominable with which he was 
driven through the preparatory minor Orders. 


The Jesuits found a poor priest, a pupil of their own, in truth a man of 
much learning, but devoted body and soul to the Company; and to him 
Cardoni (the head of the Noble Academy, who had received special orders 
from Pius the Ninth to push the young Campello through with all possible 
despatch) gave me in charge to be aces for the minor Orders and 
NO. CXLIX. 
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the subdiaconate, by means of which, through the operation of the 
impious law of celibacy, the Catholic Church puts handcuffs on the wrists, 
and chains on the feet of her ministers. How that priest laboured to 
succeed in the task set him is not easily to be told. Lessons twice every 
day in the morning, and repetition during the afternoon walk! At last 
came the day that ended with the taking of the Orders. It is expedient — 
to cite the dates of them, that everybody may see with what haste 
Campello* was captured in the sacerdotal net. Here are the dates, taken 
from the testimonial letters of the Cardinal-Vicar.| Tonsure and first 
two minor Orders, 26th April, 1854; that is, two months after first putting 
on the ecclesiastical dress. Third and fourth minor Orders, 28th August 
of the same year. The subdiaconate a little more than a month later, on 
the 10th of October the same year. And all that within six months. If 
this is not the most abominable of infamies, what can be ? 


On the 2nd of June, 1855, he was ordained priest by Car- 
dinal Patrizi in the Basilica Santa Maria Maggiore, being 
twenty-four years of age at the time. And again he com- 
plains with great bitterness of the precipitate haste with 
which the sacred character was forced upon him at a time 
when he was utterly unfit to receive it. 

Here is his account of his first Mass. 


The day of ordination is a day of retirement and repose. Nor is it 
ossible that it should be different, inasmuch as the man ordained is so 
roken and exhausted by the length of the ceremony, which lasts from 

seven in the morning till one in the afternoon, that he comes out from it 
stupefied. The following day is a memorable one, and remains indelible 
in the memory of the priest. It is that of his first Mass! ... All the 
members of the family were present. Monsignore Monaco della Valletta 
(now a cardinal) assisted the novice. The organ of the magnificent 
Borghese chapel, with its sweet melodies, rendered yet more moving the 
fantastic (sic) spectacle. When the Mass was over, a large ancient gilt 
chair was placed at the foot of the altar, and clothed as he was in the sacred 
vestments, pale as death, and with half-closed eyes, he was made to seat 
himself in it, and to give his trembling hand to be kissed by every one of 
those present. Surely, whosoever assists at a similar spectacle cannot 
but exclaim, ‘Poor victim!’ Finally, the sacred vestments having been 
laid aside, all the party passed into the apartments of the Cardinal Arch- 
priest of the Basilica, which was placed at the disposal of Campello for 
the occasion, and refreshments were abundantly served to all the guests, 
and to the entire Chapter of the Basilica. Afterwards there was a grand 
dinner in the Samoalte palace, to which all the relations and friends of 
the family were invited. It is needless to add that on such occasions the 
place of honour is assigned to the new priest, and that he is saluted with 
repeated good wishes for happiness and good fortune in his ecclesiastic 
career—italics are ours—which are offered to him also in the form of 
printed poems and sonnets. 


* The writer sometimes speaks of himself in the first person as ‘I,’ and 
sometimes in the third as ‘Campello.’ 

+ The Cardinal-Vicar is the actual ruler of the diocese of Rome—the Vicar of 
the Pope, who is the real bishop. 
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The ex-Canon, amid much and bitter reprobation of ‘ that 
hybrid graft of Christianity on paganism, whence sprung 
Catholicism, the superficies of which only is Christian, while 
the substratum and the essential substance are pagan,’ goes 
on to relate his efforts to find some real clerical work which 
would satisfy his conscience and occupy his empty hours. He 
did find missionary work in Rome, and according to his own 
account, laboured at it assiduously and with marked success. 
He found himself, however, continually thwarted at every 
turn by the ill-will, animosity, and jealousy of the Roman 
clergy. This he attributes to unforgetting and unforgiving 
hatred of the well-known former liberalism of his family. By 
the favour of the Pope, however, he was very shortly, and at 
an unusually early age, made a Canon of the Chapter of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Here, he tells us, he at once 
found himself the object of the ill-will of all his colleagues 
of the Chapter, and exposed to endless mortifications and 
humiliations— 


There is no writer, ancient or modern (he says), even among the dis- 
passionate and truthful of the Catholics, who in treating of papal Rome, 
of the pontifical court, of the cardinals, and of the numerous colleges 
of prelates, has not revealed and exposed, by the relation of shameful 
facts, the profound corruption and the perfidious hypocrisy which rules 
over them all. Of such facts the present writer could reveal not a few, 
supporting his assertions by authentic proof; and could excite the 
laughter (sic) of the world, if any one could laugh at such enormous 
depravaticn. But he disdains to dip his pen in such filthy mud. 


His persistence in missionary labour among the poorest 
classes in Rome, after he was made a Canon, he says, caused 
great displeasure in the Chapter, because it was considered 
that such pursuits were inconsistent with the dignity of a 
prelate. To such a degree was this the case that he found 
himself obliged to give up his labour of love. 


But when the duties of the choir, tedious indeed but not fatiguing, were 
finished, he occupied the many leisure hours remaining in useful and 
delightful study, for which he had a great predilection. Averse, as has 
been said, from the habits of courtiers, he could not induce himself, though 
promptings to do so came to him from many sides, to frequent the ante- 
chambers of high ecclesiastical dignitaries and their jovial conversations ; 
although he had well understood that that was the only road to fortune. 
. .» He preferred rather to find innocent amusement in his family, 
among his beloved brothers and his two sisters. But his heart was not 
fully contented. The solitude of his chamber oppressed him. From time 
to time he abandoned himself to a profound melancholy, that often 
brought tears into his eyes. He felt that something was wanting to him. 
He was sensible of a void in his heart, which neither his beloved stucies 
nor his ecclesiastical duties could ever fill; while, on the other hand, any 
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demonstration of affection, any word that came from the heart, sufficed to 
wake him from his lethargy and to fill him with gladness. In a word, he 
felt himself supremely unhappy, but feared to investigate the cause of his 
sadness. Kneeling almost daily at the feet of a priest, whom the Catholic 
faith represented as the consoler of the sorrows of the true believer, he 
manifested to him doubts as to the vocation imposed upon him, but not 
inspired by God. For the consolation of so stricken a heart what was the 
medicine suggested to him for the healing of a wound so profound ? 
Nothing save the proverbial phrase, ‘If you are not called, act so that 
you may be called.’ 


Still seeking at least work to fill the void in his life, he sought 
and obtained from Cardinal Franchi the direction of certain 
evening schools for the artizan class, which had, he tells us, 
fallen under clerical hands into utter inutility. He gives at 
length an account of his arrangement of the schools in ques- 
tion, and of the great success attending it ; which, judging by 
his statement, was thoroughly well deserved. He continued 
to direct these schools with constant success for nine years. 
But, still regarded with hostility and ill-will by his colleagues 
in the Chapter and in the ministry, he was at the end of that 
time forced, by the never-ending annoyances and obstructions 
raised in his path, to give them up, with the result that for 
two years the school he had directed remained closed. 


Shut up in his canon’s chamber at Santa Maria Maggiore, he was con- 
tinually thinking over the matter by himself, and saying, he had sought 
to do all the good that was within his feeble power, never offending any 
one, living in the greatest retirement, without ambition of any sort. Yet 
the malice of a few persons had compelled him to abandon an institution 
whic! was so dear to him! He had friends not a few; but not one rose 
in his defence. Then, almost with tears in his eyes, he asked himself, 
Why is this? His mind dwelt on that thought and meditated on it long 
im search of some light that might illumine his mind. A lightning flash 
lit it up! and then, frightened and trembling, he hid his face in his 
Hands, and... he did not dare to lay the blame on the papal system. 

. . These pages will assuredly fall under the eyes of those who were the 
-uthors of this sorry drama, specially of him who was the principal of 


them. 


of Christ, if * they believe in it. But the doubt is a very strong one! 
Rather the fact is they do not believe. 


We abstain from making any remark on the tone or, as the 
phrase goes, the ring of this passage, because such appre- 
ciations are difficult and dubious. ‘The reader has it very 
accurately rendered before him, and must judge for himself. 

Towards the end of 1867, Count Campello was named by 
Pius the Ninth a Canon of the Chapter of St. Peter. 


* This is very strangely put! Perhaps the ex-Canon has carelessly expressed. 
himself. In any case we have rendered the passage with literal accuracy. 


Count Campello. 


No name shall be mentioned; but all will be cited to the tribunal 
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It is impossible to tell (he writes) how much this raised his depressed 
spirits, both because it justified him before his fellow-citizens and repaired 
wrong that had been done him (the turning him out of the direction of the 
schools), and because it removed him from a Chapter where his presence 
had never been welcome. . . . Justice and the love of truth (he says) 
require that it should be at once said that he found himself here in a very 
different social atmosphere. Whether or no it may be due to the majesty 
of that temple, the fact is, that those quarr éls, jealousies, and bickerings so 
common in the other Chapters, have never prevailed in the Chapter of the 
Vatican. Almost all the canons belong to distinguished families of the 
selectest Roman and foreign aristocracy. Certainly all of the members 
reached that preferment either by virtue of their noble blood, or as the 
reward of signal services rendered to the Church. The canonicate was 
almost always coupled with some other ecclesiastical preferment, and was 
the last step to the purple. The proof of this is to be seen, not only in the 
high estimation in which that Chapter is held by the Church, but in the 
fact that no less than seventeen Popes have come from it, and so many 
cardinals, that the Sacred College has been well-nigh composed of men 
who have first been canons of St. Peter’s. 


It may be added that, ‘whether or no it may be due to the 
majesty of that temple,’ the Vatican Chapter enjoys at Rome 
the reputation of being the most lax in life and discipline of 
all the Roman collegiate bodies. 

We have laid before the reader the anecdote Count Cam- 
pello relates of one of the present members of the Sacred 
College, his Eminence Cardinal Serafini. Here is another re- 
specting another living cardinal, as clearly indicated as if he 
were named. The matter is of a far less serious description ; 
nevertheless, it is worth mentioning. Upon one occasion, 
says the autobiographer, when the Pope was being carried in 
state in the sedia gestatoria up the central nave of St. Peter’s, 
a distinguished foreign prelate, now a cardinal, whispered to 
him, ‘It cannot be denied that you Italians are the greatest 
comedians in the world!’ To which Campello is related to 
have replied, ‘Truly, Monsignore, this is a comedy that, 
represented in the midst of a swarm of owls, brings in an 
immense amount of profit; and it was for that reason that 
you left the white cliffs of Albion to come among us.’ The 
prelate alluded to is evidently Cardinal Howard. But the 
writer has been credibly assured that his Eminence declares 
he has no recollection of any such circumstance. 

The ex-Canon has a chapter on the absolute and scandalous 
want of freedom which deprived the Vatican (icumenical 
Council of all canonical validity. But as this has been 
abundantly demonstrated by far more able and authoritative 
pens, we need not give any space to the examination of it. 

It has always been well known that a short time before the 
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death of Pius the Ninth there was a certain small coterie of 
good and earnest but altogether uninfluential men, who had 
conceived the idea of causing the next Pope to be elected in 
accordance with the ancient method, by the clergy and people 
of Rome. A wilder scheme never entered into the head of an 
enthusiast ; and those who conceived it had absolutely no 
means whatever of even attempting to carry out their plans. 
Nothing whatever came of it in any way. But now Count 
Campello tells us that he was the prime mover, leader, and 
organizer of this conspiracy, if that can be so called which 
never did anything save talk among themselves. He it was, 
says the ex-Canoa, who reduced the project to writing, and, 
‘with many precautions,’ sent it tothe press. Pius the Ninth 
had excommunicated the members of this little coterie in a 
general way, but had made no attempt to discover or to 
punish them individually. 


Leo XIII., on the contrary (continues Count Campello), forthwith let 
loose his hounds; and Monaco la Valletta, the Cardinal-Vicar, and 
Borromeo, Archpriest of the Vatican Chapter, sniffing about here and 
there, and seeking for some prey by his orders, fancied they had found it 
in the Canon Campello. Their two Eminences set to work without delay, 
and summoning him before them began to howl (sic) to the utmost of 
their power, but in vain. He began to fence with them so successfully 
that neither their ineptitudes nor their threats moved him, and their viva 
voce attempts were a failure. But the Pope would not content himself 
with oral evasions, and ordered the Cardinal-Vicar to formulate a letter as 
from an ecclesiastical superior. The letter was addressed to me (sic) by 
the Cardinal-Vicar, and no less than eleven heads of accusation were par- 
ticularized in it, and I was ordered to give an explicit answer that was to 
be shown to the Pope. I had no hesitation in complying ; and head by 
head, accusation by accusation, the answer was given with so energetic a 
confutation, that it was thought best to let the matter drop. They were 
afraid! They were terribly afraid, those watch-dogs, to be dragged in a 
public dance before the tribunals of the execrated kingdom of Italy, and 
to have to end the affair discomfited, and with a scandal of which they 
must have been ashamed. 


Surely the ex-Canon must have forgotten, when penning 
this page, what the reader of his book cannot forget, that a 
few pages earlier he has been boasting that he did those 
things against the accusation of doing which he defended 
himself, as he says, so energetically! Once again we would 
refrain from drawing absolute conclusions from indications 
afforded by tone and manner, which may possibly evidence 
only bad taste or bad temper—possibly only a taste and a 
temper different from our own. But we must frankly say that 
there is something in these passages of the ex-Canon’s account 
of himself which is distasteful and unpleasant to us. 
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The author next proceeds to run over summarily the faults 
of which he conceives the present Pontiff to have been guilty, 
and comes thus to his latest indictment— 


But that which outdid all conceivable impudence was the recent allocu- 
tion in consistory to deplore, and at the same time anathematize, the scuffle 
(tafferuglio) which occurred on the 13th of last July in the streets through 
which the car carrying the body of Pius IX. passed—a scuffle * long 
premeditated, and intentionally provoked, by the furious members of the 
societies for the support of Catholic interest; the Italian Government 
having been made, with evident bad faith, to believe that the deceased 
Pope would be transferred to his last resting-place with the utmost 
privacy, whereas the word had already been given that four thousand 
fanatics, with four thousand torches, should follow the car, and it was 
intended by muttering psalms and rosaries to make a solemn public 
demonstration. Every word, every phrase, of that allocution is false! 
The diplomatic circulars of Cardinal Jacobini are stuffed with falsehoods! 
The clerical journals are but heaps of falsehoods! And all this to lead 
astray the public opinion of the credulous, and to incite the Catholic 
Powers to molest Italy at least with diplomatic notes, and to give rise to 
the desired opportunity for attacking her, and destroying, if it were 
possible, that unity which abolished on the map the so-called Pontifical 
States. Poor fools! They are always hankering after the old days of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, and the modern days of the French Republic of 
1848 and the chassepots of Mentana, and I know not what other new 
crusade. From Leo XIII. we had hoped for something better, and we all 
expected, not indeed that he would remove the obstacles to a reconcilia- 
tion of the Italians and the Papacy, but that he would have put his hand 
to the absolutely necessary reforms of the Papal Church, and would have 
restored the Christian Church to what it ought to be and really is—the 
thought of God. Instead of that the matter runs every day from bad to 
worse ; and his predecessor having transmitted to him the Papal Church 
nearly reduced to the condition of a corpse, but susceptible of resurrec- 
tion, Leo XIII. does his utmost to bury it. I meanwhile can see no 
better path than to withdraw myself, and to stand alone in the hope of 
finding life, peace, and love in the true spirit of Christ and of His gospel. 


The business of his book was to give an account of his 
motives for taking the very serious step of quitting one 
communion for another, and to justify those motives by re- 
vealing the genesis of them in his own mind and heart. 
Did a bitterly polemical invective against the Pope’s political 
conduct and position make a necessary part of this? Or 
was this invective rather intended to prepare a welcome for 
the writer in the liberal ranks with which he was about to 
cast in his lot? Popular feeling was running very high upon 
the subject of that unhappy thirteenth of July ; and it might 
have seemed a not injudicious manifestation for a deserter 
from the enemy’s camp. But it is curious—curiously illus- 

* To designate the scenes in question by the word used in the text is a mis- 


nomer, so great as to indicate an unfair animus and grievous want of good faith 
on the part of the author. 
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trative of the condition of men’s minds at Rome — that if 
such was the ex-Canon’s motive in writing as he has, he 
has missed his mark. He has been by no means kindly 
received by the liberals, nor has his conversion been kindly 
judged. Various considerations may have contributed to this ; 
but we have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that 
his conduct would have been more favourably looked on by 
the non-clerical Roman world, if he had avowed himself a 
free thinker or a materialist, instead of joining, as he has, the 
Methodist congregation in that city. 

Such is Count Henry Campello’s account of himself and of 
the feelings and opinions which have induced him to quit the 
Church in which he held so distinguished a position. It may 
be thought that he would have done better, as we have inti- 
mated, to omit those portions of his narrative in which he 
attacks, not always with accuracy in point of fact, the policy 
and various acts of his late superiors respecting matters which 
could not, or ought not to, have influenced the step he seeks 
to justify ; or at all events to have treated of them in a different 
tone and spirit. He says in his concluding words that he will 
never, like another Ham, be guilty of similar conduct towards 
his parent. But is not this exactly what he has been doing, 
even unnecessarily to his own proper purpose? Still, allow- 
ance having been made for such faults of temper, it is clear 
that the ex-Canon is, on his own showing, an evangelically 
minded man, anxious to labour in Christ’s vineyard, eager to 
spend and be spent in the most purely spiritual and efficacious 
work of the ministry of the gospel. ‘ 

Unhappily, the common opinion at Rome is that the truth 
is very much the reverse of this. And Romeis asmall place, 
where the character and life-history of a man in the position 
held by Count Campello are as notorious as those of a Canon 
in dne of our Chapters would be in a small cathedral city. It 
is true that in such a case as the present there is no calumny 
too black or absurd to be circulated by the clerical party 
respecting one who has acted as the ex-Canon has. It is true, 
also, that the liberals feel, as has been said, no sympathy 
for him, and are as little able to appreciate the aspirations 
of a spiritually minded man as a red Indian would be. It 
is necessary therefore to receive with caution statements of 
which it can only be said that they are the outcome of general 
opinion. Nevertheless, certain facts have been publicly stated 
on authority which it is very difficult to doubt, and of a nature 
which, if not utterly damning in itself, is yet conclusive as to 
an entire incompatibility between Count Campello’s real tone 
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of mind and character, and that which he attributes to him- 
self in the pages we have been examining. It has been 
asserted by the Roman correspondent of ‘The Morning Post,’ 
a gentleman for many years resident at Rome, and of the 
highest respectability and credibility, and has been published 
in that journal, that he, the correspondent, being ata veglione* 
in company with two officers of the Pope’s ‘ noble guard,’ saw 
there a figure dressed in red to represent a stage devil, who 
was dancing about and making a great uproar; that his two 
companions recognized in this figure Count Campello, canon 
of St. Peter’s, and forthwith began to rally him, calling him 
by his name; that thereupon the person addressed earnestly 
besought the two officers not to compromise him. A few 
hours later, as the narrator remarks, he would have to be 
celebrating Mass at St. Peter’s: This history has been trans- 
lated and republished by a Roman clerical paper; and it has 
not been publicly contradicted. The liberals took very little 
heed of it, with a shrug, as who should say, ‘If that were 
all——’ 

Now let us say that there is no deadly sin in dancing 
and screaming, even in the costume of a devil, especially in 
a country where such doings are very generally considered 
diverting and venial. Let us even say that, revolting to every 
sense of propriety and fitness as must be the idea of a 
minister of the gospel so far forgetting himself as to join in 
such amusements, such semel insanire may not suffice to justify 
us in concluding that there is no real moral worth in the 
man. Still, it is hardly possible to contemplate the con- 
temporaneousness of such an escapade with the statements 
which he makes in his book respecting his state of mind and 
feelings, without being forced to such a conclusion. 

Common report and public opinion at Rome assert far 
worse things of Count Campello than this masked ball affair. 
It is affirmed that he has used that ‘liberty’ which his 
Eminence Cardinal Serafini assured him he need not sacrifice, 
in a far more criminal manner than anything usually forgiven 
here to Roman ecclesiastics by the lax morality produced by 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. We have no such know- 
ledge of the facts as would justify us in asserting that these 
things are true. It is possible that they may not be true. 
They are not, however, mere calumnies of the clerical press or 
of clerical adherents ; and we have alluded to them because, 
did we abstain from doing so, we should not be giving a true 


* The public masked balls at the theatres in time of Carnival are so called. 
The word of course signifies a ‘great watch,’ or great sitting up all night, 
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account of the estimation in which the new convert is held 
by the general mass of his fellow-citizens. 

It will have been seen that our estimate of the ex-Canon is 
not such as to lead us to consider the loss of him by one re- 
ligious community or the acquisition of him by another as 
fitted to occasion much lamentation or much rejoicing. But 
it is nevertheless certain that his defection has been very 
bitterly felt at the Vatican. In those spheres it is inevitably 
not so much a question of the man, as of his social and eccle- 
siastical status. It is felt to be a very dreadful thing that a 
Roman noble and a canon of St. Peter’s should fly into open 
revolt and cause a flagrant scandal, and afford a subject of 
mocking and of triumph to the enemies of the Church. When 
Curci's book was published, it was said by those who had the 
best means of forming a sound opinion upon the subject, that 
that wonderfully courageous raising of the standard of inde- 
pendent thought would be closely followed by other cases of 
revolt. And though there is no man in Rome, clerical or lay, 
who would not deem it an insult to the name of Curci to 
speak of him and of Count Henry Campello in any such sort 


“as should suggest a comparison between the two men, yet 


Campello’s defection is hailed by these prophets as the first 
earnest of the correctness of their prediction. 
And already it does not stand alone. After the interval of 


~ some months an ‘answer’ to Curci’s book appeared, by ‘A 


Father of the Company of Jesus.’ The writer, consciously 
impar congressus Achilli, judiciously conceals his name. The 
book is absolutely worthless, a mere amalgam of coarsely 
spiteful abuse and attempts equally infelicitous and dis- 
ingenuous to convict his antagonist of inconsistencies and 
contradictions, by transporting from their proper context and 
bringing together garbled passages, which in some cases the 
Father of the Company of Jesus seems not to have under- 
stood. It would really be a waste of valuable space and time 
to expend either on any detailed examination of so worthless 
a work. 

Butthe Jesuit’s book, valueless as it is, has called into the 
field another champion of a very different calibre, Monsignore 
Savarese, one of the Pope’s domestic prelates; and the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Defence of Modern Civilization’ is another 
fulfilment of the previsions of those who foretold that Curci’s 


book would prove the herald of other manifestations of a simi- - 


lar character. Neither Curci, nor his disciple and defender, 
Monsignore Savarese, have left the Church. But in the eyes 
of the Vatican rulers of the Church, the position they have 
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taken up is more dangerous and damaging than if they had 
done so. Briefly, the scope of Monsignore Savarese’s book is 
to show historically that the true spirit of Christ’s Church is 
such as to render it the natural and necessary ally of demo- 
cratic ideas, and of that modern civilization towards which 
those ideas tend; that only the aberrations of the Church 
from that true spirit have caused it to ally itself transitorily 
and abnormally with the opponents of those ideas; and that, 
inasmuch as ‘the nations of Europe, and the Italians as well 
as the rest, if they are not destined to return to barbarism 
will be civilized with the modern civilization and no other, 
the rulers of the Church, rejecting the stupid and sterile 
wishes of those who would destroy it, should undertake the 
wise and salutary task of baptizing it.’ 

The appearance of books containing teaching of this kind 
by persons occupying the positions of Father Curci and Mon- 
signore Savarese could not but be felt, and has been felt, as 
disastrous to the Church of Rome. But despite the latest 
intransigenti utterances and manifestations of Leo XIII, we 
have reason to believe that they have effected somewhat 
towards propelling the policy of the Vatican towards those 
measures which they recommend as the essential first step 
towards possible reconciliation with the civil Power in Italy; 
or the permitting, if not enjoining, Catholics to take part in 
the political elections. Nevertheless, it is necessary to be on 
our guard against illusion on this subject. It is but too cer- 
tain that the men into whose hands Leo XIII. has now given 
himself have no intention of using whatever power or influence 
may be obtained by such a measure for the purposes of any 
reformation or any bringing of the Church nearer to the 
masses of the population. Their thoughts and their policy 
have reference solely to fondly imagined political possibilities 
which may, they delude themselves into thinking, work towards 
a restoration of some portion at least of temporal power. 

And on the other hand we fear that it is no less certain 
that Father Curci and Monsignore Savarese deceive themselves 
in thinking that such conduct on the part of the Church as 
should convince the Italians that they have nothing further 
to fear for the political unity and constitution of their country 
from papal pretensions, would suffice to bring back the nation 
in any notable degree to the fold of Christianity. Such con- 
duct on the part of the Ciurch would doubtless put to sleep 
the active and bitter hatrel against the Church, and against 
religion, as being that on azcount of which the Church exists. 
But whether it be that the absolute severance of morality 
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from religion as it exists in Italy, and the revoltingly patent 
superiority of professional interest over all other considera- 
tions in the minds of Churchmen, have in the course of many 
generations so ingrained into the national mind contempt for 


_ religion and its ministers, that the teaching is now indelible ; 


or whether it be that the inherent and by no means ex- 
tinguished paganism in the blood of the race renders them 
incapable of any truly spiritual form of faith and worship, the 
certain fact is, that those who best know the Italians have 
the least hope of witnessing such a reconciliation of the people 
to the Church as Father Curci and Monsignore Savarese 
hope for. T. A. TROLLOPE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Subsequently to the printing of the foregoing pages, the writer has had 
an opportunity of seeing a letter in ‘ The Guardian’ newspaper, signed R. 
J. Nevin, on the subject of Count Campello’s abandonment of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The present writer claims to have written with the 
most absolute Tros Tyriusve impartiality, and without any preconceived 
prejudice, bias, or partizanship whatever—without even the slightest wish 
that his examination of the subject should lead him to the conclusion that 
either opinion concerning it was more probable than the other. He never 
saw Count Henry Campello, and, previously to the circumstances above 
considered, had never heard of him. 

Dr. Nevin is the pastor of the American Episcopal congregation at 
Rome. And his position, as well as the high respect and consideration in 
which his character is held, not only by his own congregation, but by the 
English in Rome, and indeed by the Roman world in general, entitle his 
words and his opinion on the subject to every attention. 

Therefore, as a measure of fairness to Count Campello, I transcribe here 
from ‘'The Guardian ’ that passage in Dr. Nevin’s letter which records the 
personal testimony he is able to give in Campello’s favour :— 

‘I freely give my own testimony here, that through the nine years 
that I have known Campello, I have never heard a word from him which 
would justify such an accusation [the charge of loss of faith in Chris- 
tianity|]. Latterly I have seen but little of him, but at the beginning of 
the Old Catholic movement, and about the time that he himself was 
trying to found a society, whose aim was the recovery to the Roman clergy 
and people of their ancient power of electing their bishop, I saw him fre- 
quently, and had long conversations with him on theological and Church 
points, in which he always used a frankness of speech such as I have 
never found in any other Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. He always stood 
up strongly for the Catholic theology and order of the Church. Nor has 
he given up these views. He has renounced Romanism, but in favour 
simply of Chiistian reform, not of Methodism.’ 

I thought it right also, on receiving Dr. Nevin’s letter in ‘The 
Guardian,’ to have some conversation with him on the subject. And I 
have been strongly impressed by his evident sincerity and truthfulness, 
and his desire to deal kindly and charitably with the subject of our dis- 
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cussion. I have no wish to deal kindly—or the reverse ; but solely a wish 
to deal with it judicially. And I am compelled to demur to Dr. Nevin’s 
appreciation of evidence. It would need, however, an amount of space 
fully equal to that occypied by the foregoing article to go into all the 
details of the evidence attainable, with a due examination of the worth of 
each fragment of it. And I am the less called upon to do so, in that I have 
in the foregoing article made no accusations against Count Campello. 
But I must repeat that my further examination and investigations confirm 
in me the conviction, that the generally unfavourable opinion expressed 
in the foregoing article is just, and is shared by the immense majority of 
Count Campello’s countrymen, be they clericals or liberals. 


Rome, Dec. 9, 1881. 


Art. VI.—Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek, The Text revised by 
Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton Joun ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D. Vol. I—Text; Vol. I1.—Introduction and 
Appendix. 


THe year A.p. 1881 will be memorable in the annals of New 
Testament study. It has seen the issue of the Revised English 
Version, sufficient in itself to make the year remarkable. It 
has also seen the publication of the latest, and in many respects 
the most important critical text of the Greek New Testament. 
The result of nearly thirty years’ labour on the part of two 
accomplished, skilled and devoted textual critics is now at the 
service of all students. The text itself is noteworthy for the 
thorough-going consistency with which it adheres to the rules of 
evidence laid down in the introduction. Readings which hitherto 
have found acceptance with but few critical editors stand in 
the text, and are supported by evidence based upon weighty 
and far-reaching principles. :. Instances of this are the follow- 
ing:—érépovs in Matt. xi. 17; the transposition of verses 29 and 
80, with torepos in verse 81 in Matt. xxi.; tis 
avrov in Mark vi. 22; povoyeris Beds in John i. 18; tod 
. . Ova Tod aiwatos Tod idiov in Acts xx. 28; Tod wvoTypiov 
tov Geod ypiorod in Col. ii. 2. But interesting and all- 
important as the text is, it is to the introduction that most 
readers will first turn, and it is around several positions 
therein maintained that controversy is most likely to rage. 
Its authorship is evidence that it is scholarly and compre- 
hensive. It is not too much to say that by it much fresh 
light is thrown upon many of the great questions of New 
Testament textual criticism, and the views set forth are main- 
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tained with a thoroughness and breadth unsurpassed by any 
previous editors. As far as popularity goes, it is conceivable 
that some readers may regret that it does not come from the 
pen of Dr. Westcott. While both editors are responsible alike 
for its statements, the composition is Dr. Hort’s work. His 
style can hardly be termed popular, and in some places the 
‘strain which the argument makes upon the attention is suffi- 
cient to cause regret that powerful reasoning is not always 
accompanied by the utmost literary perspicuity. Many readers 
will prefer to study Part II. in the reflected hight of Part II1., 
bringing illustrative facts to illuminate abstract reasoning. 
The-work has long been promised, and the hope of its ap- 
pearance often deferred. It was begun in 1855, nearly a 
generation ago. It has been a generation of great progress 
in textual criticism, and none can question the wisdom of 
the editors when they say— 


We cannot, on the whole, regret the lapse of time before publication. 
Though we have not found reason to change any of the leading views 
with which we began to prepare for the task, they have gained much in 
clearness and comprehensiveness through the long interval, especially as 
regards the importance which we have been led to attach to the history 
of transmission. It would indeed be to our shame if we had failed to 
learn continually. 


These two volumes bid fair to form an epoch in the study of 
the Greek New Testament, and are not likely to be surpassed 
by any similar publication of our day. The present article 
will be mainly occupied in pointing out the most prominent 
features of the work that afford justification for this statement. 
‘The place in the historical development of New Testament 
textual criticism taken by this work is a matter of great 
interest. While in the truest sense an advance on all pre- 
vious editions of the Greek text, the work before us may 
not at first sight appear such to those who for years past 
have been regarding Tischendorf and Tregelles with a rever- 
ence at all commensurate with the labour of these great 
editors. 

The apparently slight reference to them and to their work, 
the more than apparent defence of some positions judged by 
them untenable, may at first give a shock of surprise; that it 
springs from any want of esteem for or indebtedness to them 
is disproved by positive statement— 


Tischendorf and Tregelles both . . . have produced texts substantially 
free from later corruptions, but neither of them can be said to have dealt 
consistently, or on the whole successfully, with the difficulties presented 
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by the variations between the most ancient texts. On the other hand, 
their indefatigable labours in the discovery and exhibition of fresh evi- 
dence, provide all who come after them with invaluable resources not 
available half a century ago. 


And in another connection they say— 


It is not necessary to our purpose to pass under review the principles 
and texts of Griesbach’s three great successors, all of whom have published 
texts of a substantially ancient type, and from each of whom, from 
Tregelles in particular, we have learned much. But we are bound to 
express our conviction that the virtual abandonment of Griesbach’s en- 
deavour to obtain for the text of the New Testament a secure historical 
foundation in the genealogical relations of the whole extant documentary 
evidence, has rendered the work of all appreciably more imperfect in 
itself, and less defensible on rational grounds, 


This quotation fixes the historical setting of this text. It is 
an ‘attempt to determine the original words of the apostles 
and writers of the New Testament,’ and it relies to a great 
extent for its success upon a method which for years past has 
been looked upon with great disfavour by many critics. 

The method, of which Westcott and Hort’s text is the latest 
result, was begun by Mill, who published his Greek New 
Testament in 1707. In preparation he not only collected a 
great mass of documentary evidence, but also initiated the 
far more important process, the careful examination of 
separate MSS. By him the first weighty contribution to 
the genealogical method was given when he pointed out 
the striking similarity between the Alexandrine manuscript A 
and the text of the old Latin translation. The great scholar 
Bentley, in 1720, issued the Proposals for his Greek and 
Latin New Testament. He considered the agreement of the 
oldest Greek and Latin evidence to be essential, and this 
was to be supplied from the Versions and Fathers of the first 
five centuries. ‘So the reader has under one view what the 
first ages of the Church knew of the text ; and what has crept 
into any copies since is of no value or authority.’ Unfor- 
tunately the text never appeared. Bentley collected much 
evidence, notably a collation of B, and worked along the 
right line for many years, yet his labour never bore the 
hoped-for fruit. This was all the more to be regretted, in- 
asmuch as the publication of such a text by such an editor 
would have done much to loosen the bonds placed upon 
textual criticism by the Textus Receptus. 

Bengel, in his edition of 1768, developed this method still 
further. He gave the evidence for and against the various 
readings, and emphasized his great maxim, Proclivi scriptioni 
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praestat ardua. By him first, existing documents were classified 
into families. He grouped them all under the Asiatic and the 
African, and subdivided the latter into A and the old Latin 
texts. He was succeeded by a still abler scholar, J. J. Gries- 
bach. His first edition appeared in 1774-75; his second, 
1796-1806. He brought to his work a large amount of inde- 
pendent labour and a keen appreciation for all that was good 
in that of his predecessors. With remarkable patience and 
skill he worked out the grouping of MSS. which Bengel had 
sketched in the roughest outline. His fundamental position 
was that all MSS., Versions, and Fathers could be classified, 
with regard to the nature of their evidence, into families. 
This done, the evidence resulting was to be considered not as 
that of the individual MSS., but as that of the families to 
which the MSS. belonged. His latest position, based upon a 
wide array of evidence, and marshalled with great skill, was 
that all authorities could be ranged under three families or 
recensions—-Western, Alexandrian, and Byzantine, or Con- 
stantinopolitan. D represented the first; A, B, C, L, and 
Origen the second; and the bulk of remaining MSS. the third. 

Now while later critics have eulogized the acuteness, in- 
dustry, and sagacity of Griesbach, and have gladly admitted 
the high value of much of his work, they have looked upon 
his recension views as untenable, a dream too good to be true, 
rather than a position capable of proof. Dr. Scrivener 
writes— 
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The advantage of some such arrangement (i.e., as the grouping of 
authorities into families) is manifest, if only it could be made to rest on 
grounds in themselves certain or, at all events, fairly probable. We 
should then possess some better guide in our choice between conflicting 
readings than the very rough and unsatisfactory process of counting the 
number of witnesses on either side. It is not that such a mode of con- 
ducting critical inquiries would not be very convenient that Griesbach’s 
theory is universally abandoned by modern scholars, but because there is 
no valid reason for believing it to be true. 


Dr. Tregelles writes: ‘The untenable part of Griesbach’s 
system, even supposing that it had some historical basis, was the 
impossibility of drawing a line between his Alexandrian and 
Western recensions.’ In the face of statements like these it is 
interesting to find Westcott and Hort pointing out the defects 
of Griesbach’s system, and then proceeding to show how firm 
a historical basis there is for the most important part of it ; 
how possible it is to distinguish between Alexandrian and 
Western readings; and how untenable the statement now is 
that ‘ Griesbach’s theory is universally abandoned by modern 
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scholars.’ The defects of Griesbach’s theory are ‘due largely 
to lack of evidence. The chief was his failure to distinguish 
clearly between the classification of ancient texts and the 
classification of ancient documents derived from them. He 
knew that no MS. exhibits any chief ancient text in its pure 
form, and that readings from one recension had engrafted 
themselves in MSS. of another; yet he treated documents as 
if each, on the whole, could be identified with some one 
ancient text; that is, he failed to appreciate the part played 
by mixture, and the power gained by grouping documents, in 
analyzing a composite text. He failed also to distinguish 
between readings preserved wholly or mainly at Alexandria 
and Alexandrian readings. This led to the misinterpretation 
of most important evidence and to his placing excessive 
reliance upon internal evidence. Another obstacle to success 
was his choice of the Textus Receptus as the basis for his edi- 
tion. A, C, L were his chief uncial authorities, and he had 
only a partial and inaccurate knowledge of the readings of B. 

The ‘ historical basis’ for this latest development of Gries- 
bach’s view will be best seen after an account of the classi- 
fication of ancient texts given by Westcott and Hort. In the 
light of all the fresh evidence now possessed, instead of the 
three recensions, they give a twofold classification of all exist- 
ing documents. These bear witness to the existence of a 
Syrian, answering roughly to the old Constantinopolitan, and 
a pre-Syrian text. The latter is subdivided into three—a 
Western, a neutral, and an Alexandrian. Of these the only 
text to which recension, in the full, accurate sense of the term, 
can be applied is the Syrian, and this they strenuously main- 
tain. It is impossible to give any adequate idea here of the 
fulness and force of the argument in its completeness, but its 
leading features may be pointed out. 

It starts from the position that all great variations in text 
are prior to the fifth century. In other words, the text of the 
later uncials and the mass of cursives is identical with the 
text followed by Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Diodorus of Antioch. This is equivalent to saying that the 
text current at Antioch and in Syria generally, in the latter 
half of the fourth century, is the text of the later MSS. By 
the principle that agreement in text involves agreement in 
ancestry, it follows that the text of the Syrian fathers, and 
of most of the MSS. we possess, written between 500 and 
1800 a.p., had a common original contemporary with our oldest 
extant MSS. 


Hence exceptional age in a MS. is in itself no proof of 
NO. CXLIX. 9 
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exceptional purity of text. At the best it affords only pre- 
sumptive evidence. Extant evidence proves the same fact to 
obtain with the Western, neutral, and Alexandrian texts. The 
lost originals of them all must have been at least as old as the 
fourth century. 

The next step is to establish the fact that all purely Syrian 
readings are more recent than the Western, neutral, or 
Alexandrian. This is shown (1) by analysis of conflate read- 
ings, viz., those due to a combination of the readings of two 
separate texts, either uniting them by a conjunction or fusing 
them into one. A good instance of this—one out of many— 
is found in Mark ix. 49. 8, B, L, 4 read was yap mupi aduo- 
Ojcerat; D reads yap Ovcia A, C,N, 
X, E, F, G, H, K, &c., simply unite the two readings with «at. 
Careful analysis of a large number of readings of this kind 
reveals the fact that nearly all the later uncials, supported 
frequently by A, occasionally by C and N, attest readings 
which combine those given by D and those given by a small 
group including B, &, and a few cursives. Hence it is certain 
not only that the longer readings are later in date, but also 
that the scribes of the MSS. containing them either had copies 
of both the other classes before them, or wrote from copies of 
one class containing readings from the other in the margin ; 
or copied from a MS. of one class and introduced readings 
of the other from memory. 

(2) The ante-Nicene patristic quotations point the same way. 
Making all due allowance for laxity of quotation and possible 
corruption of the text of their works, ample evidence remains 
to show that two series of readings— Western and non- 
Western — existed before the end of the second century. 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Hippolytus, and Eusebius of Cesarea, 
give many Western readings, proving that texts of this cha- 
racter were in use before the middle of the second century. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen give many non-Western 
readings, thus exhibiting the great divergences of text existing 
at the end of the second century. But before the middle of 
the third century, at the earliest, no trace of distinctive Syrian 
readings, conflate or other, can be found. 

(3) Internal evidence of Syrian readings confirms this view. 
Upholders of the authority of the later MSS. argue that the 
scribes who wrote them may have copied from some text— 
neither Western, neutral, or Alexandrian—equally ancient and 
purer, but now lost. This in itself is not impossible. But 
apply the test of intrinsic and transcriptional probability to 
Syrian reading and they are found wanting. 
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Granting the soundness of these arguments, the conclusion 
is inevitable that all distinctive Syrian readings originated 
after the middle of the third century, and are corruptions of 
the apostolic text. It also establishes this inference, that 
documents descended from the Syrian text can attest nothing 
but that text. Their evidence in readings not distinctively 
Syrian resolves itself into that of a lost ancient MS. of one, 
or possibly more, of the oldest texts from which the Syrian 
was derived. 

Tregelles’ statement about ‘ the impossibility of drawing an 
actual line of distinction between Alexandrian and Western 
recensions’ is met by an elaborate analysis of the four great 
texts. The Syrian, the latest in time, Westcott and Hort 
believe to be the result of a recension proper—‘ the work of 
editors, not scribes.’ This is an opinion drawn from observed 
facts. Of course no historical account of the recension has 
come down to us. It was due in all probability to the exist- 
ence and currency of at least three conflicting texts in the 
same region. It showed no special preference for any one 
of these, but by the aid of intrinsic probability imperfectly 
applied it took from each what was deemed best. It aimed at 
fulness and clearness, with the removal of all difficulties to the 
ordinary reader that would yield to anything short of violence. 
Omissions are rare, interpolations abundant. ‘It presents the 
New Testament in a form smooth and attractive, but appre- 
ciably impoverished in sense and force, more fitted for cursory 
perusal or recitation than for repeated and diligent study.’ 

It seems to have existed in two forms, which may have been 
separated by some considerable number of years. The 
Peshito or Vulgate Syriac Version, enjoying a traditional 
reputation for great antiquity, frequently agrees with the 
Syrian text. The conjecture that this was due to its having 
undergone a revision was signally confirmed by the recent 
discovery of the Curetonian Syriac Version of portions of the 
Gospels, in which the text exists in its unrevised state. That 
the revision was the work of authority is probable from the 
fact that so many Vulgate Syriac MSS. exist, while of the old 
version only one, and that very imperfect, has come down to 
us, and also that the Vulgate Syriac MSS., as far as they 
have been collated, vary within narrow limits. The place of 
revision would naturally be Edessa, Nisibis, or Antioch. Now 
between the Peshito text and that of the Antiochian fathers 
many and very striking coincidences exist. In each cage the 
revision seems to have been authoritative and deliberate. It 
does not seem unreasonable to conclude that there wag some 
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historical connection between the two revisions. Still, the 
differences are so great that a common origin cannot well be 
maintained. Hence the facts seem to point to an authorita- 

tive revision of the Greek text at Antioch; this formed a 
standard for the Syriac revision resulting in the Peshito; and 
the Antiochian Greek text at a later date was subjected to a 
second revision, in which the Peshito did not share. This 
final revision was accomplished about 350 a.p. -The earlier 
may most probably be associated with Lucianus, who was 
martyred in 312 a.p. ; 

It is highly important as a justification of their use of 
evidence that Westcott and Hort should be able to define and 
distinguish clearly the three ancient pre-Syrian texts. Hence 
considerable space is given to this and to estimating the value 
of the chief MSS. containing these texts. 

The Western originated probably in North-western Syria 
or Asia Minor, was soon carried to Rome, and thence to North 
Africa and most countries of Europe. From Syria it would 
easily pass into Egypt. It is remarkable for its love of para- 
phrase and interpolation from traditional and apocryphal 
sources. More than other texts it was fond of harmonistic 
improvement, especially in the Gospels. It points to the date 
of its origin as a time when the writings of the New Testa- 
ment were not treated with the reverence bestowed upon the 
Old Testament. ‘In surveying a long succession of Western 
readings by the side of others, we seem to be in the presence 
of a vigorous and popular ecclesiastical life, little scrupulous 
as to the letter of venerated writings or as to their permanent 
function in the future, in comparison with supposed fitness 
for immediate and obvious edification.’ 

' Western texts virtually unmixed are found in the Greco- 
Latin MSS. written in Western Europe. D in the Gospels 
and Acts, Dz and Gs3in the Pauline Epistles are the chief 
representatives. 

The assertion of the existence of a ‘neutral text,’ pre- 
Syrian, but neither Western nor Alexandrian, is one of the 
most original and isppertant parts of this argument. Once 

roved it removes’ many difficulties felt concerning the 

Vestern and Alexandrian text, and solves many problems 
hitherto refractory. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and to 
some extent Eusebius of Caesarea, preserve in their writings 
many pre-Syrian readings not Western. The two Egyptian 
Versions, and especially the Thebaic, exhibit the same pecu- 
liarity. Further, some of the documents, which attest widely 
spread and therefore very ancient Western corruptions of the 
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apostolic text, also give non-Western yre-Syrian readings in 
opposition to most Western witnesses. Where this occurs it 
is proof that they represent a text in transition from a rela- 
tively pure non-Western to the fully developed Western text. 
This evidence is sometimes Greek, sometimes Latin, and 
sometimes Syriac. It is most important because it proves 
that in remote antiquity a pure non-Western text was very 
eed spread, and was not in any degree confined to Alex- 
andria. 

The theory hitherto has been that the pre-Syrian, non- 
Western elements of the later mixed texts all emanated from 
Alexandria in the third century. The whole documentary 
evidence, as well as historical probability, makes it more 
reasonable to believe that in many places, but with varying 
purity, the primitive text survived. Hitherto these non- 
Western, pre-Syrian readings have been classed as Alexan- 
drian, and sometimes the name has been applied indifferently 
to all readings not belonging to the later Greek MSS. West- 
cott and Hort prefer to designate them by the word neutral. 
The great exemplar of this text is B. Next to B, but at a long 
interval, comes 8. The masterly and exhaustive analysis of 
these MSS., to which we shall refer later, is another original 
feature of this work. . 

It follows from this assertion of the existence of a neutral 
text that Westcott and Hort’s use of the term Alexandrian is 
peculiar. The analysis of the text to which they apply the 
term is to some extent uncertain, because no known MS. 
has an approximately unmixed Alexandrian text. The docu- 
ments attesting this text are quotations by Origen, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and occasionally other Alexandrian Fathers, and 
the two Egyptian versions, especially the Memphitic. The 
readings thus attested belong to a somewhat degenerate form 
of the non-Western pre-Syrian text, of limited early range, 
having Alexandria as its birthplace. It cannot be later than 
the third century, and may be much earlier. Western cha- 
racteristics are almost entirely absent, and such changes as 
are introduced ‘have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correctness of 
phrase. They are evidently the work of careful and leisurely 
hands, and not seldom display a delicate philological tact 
which unavoidably lends them at first sight a deceptive ap- 
pearance of originality.’ The determination of Alexandrian 
readings is not easy because the text has no strictly primary 
attestation among existing MSS. Its readings can be known 
only through MSS. containing a large mixture of other ele- 
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ments. In the Gospels they are indicated by the combina- 
tion x, A, C, L, X. OC, L, and the Memphitic version are the 
most constant members of the group. In Acts by x, A, C, Ea, 
and in the Pauline Epistles 8, C, Pg. ‘ As, however, all these 
documents abound in neutral, and most of them in Western 
readings, the identification of Alexandrian can be effected only 
by careful observation and comparison of contrasted group- 
ings in successive variations. The process is a delicate one 
and cannot be reduced to rule ; but, though many cases must 
remain doubtful, we believe that the identification can usually 
be made with safety.’ 

If this elaborate analysis of the ancient texts of the New 
Testament be correct, the reader may naturally wonder how 
it is more striking exemplars of each have not come down to 
us. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is found in 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of the fourth century. The 
persecution under Diocletian, and the reaction under Con- 


_ stantine, each had a great effect upon the text of the New 


Testament. During the former, multitudes of MSS. perished ; 
roe Fy e latter, the supply could hardly keep pace with the 
demand. Districts in which the indigenous texts had perished 
would be supplied by copies embodying the peculiarities of 
other regions. Great theological controversies, and the new 
relations between the Church and the Empire, were unfavour- 
able to the existence of local peculiarities. Hence in the 
fourth century mixture is rampant. The Western text virtually 
perished though many of its elements survived. In the lapse 
of time Greek Christendom centred in Constantinople, and 
Antioch being its ecclesiastical parent, the text revised there 
in the fourth century ultimately became the standard New 
Testament of Constantinople and the East, and thus the 
Syrian, having for a time reigned supreme, at last reigned | 
alone. We have now given a sketch of the place in the 
history of New Testament textual criticism occupied by the 
work and the classification of ancient texts which it advocates. 
The amount of confidence with which these results will be 
accepted generally must depend upon the soundness of the 
reasoning processes based upon the whole available documen- 
tary evidence. It will not be the fault of Dr. Hort if these 
e not fairly understood. 


A most important section of the Introduction is Part II. which 
sets forth the methods of textual criticism in strict scientific 
form. The style and the close reasoning make it by no means 
easy reading, yet it well repays the attention bestowed upon 
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it, for it deals with the whole subject in a most complete and 
thorough way. The main points of interest and originality are 
the weight given to the genealogy of documents and the search- 
ing analysis of the effects of mixture upon the different ancient 
texts. The corner stone of the whole argument is the maxim, 
‘Knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon 
readings.’ In application this requires that before using a 
MS. as an authority, it is necessary to know not only its 
relative date, but, what is far more important, the character 
of its texts. If one MS. is found constantly supporting good 
readings and another as constantly supporting inferior read- 
ings, there can be no doubt that the first transmits a compara- 
tively pure, the latter a comparatively corrupt text. It usually 


‘happens that the document containing the better text is the 


older. This method, whilst it shows that one document is 
better than another, also tends to point out that even the best 
MSS. contain errors, and thus indicates the need for clearly 
ascertaining and allowing for these. The only satisfactory 
way of doing this is by the use of the genealogical method. 
The first step is to cease to treat MSS. individually and inde- 
pendently of each other, but rather to study them as parts of 
a connected whole, with the object of discovering how they are 
related historically. This is the most important part of the 
whole -process, and upon its validity the character of the re- 
sultant text will depend. At first sight each MS. out of the 
hundreds that we possess appears to set forth a separate and 
independent text. Careful study dispels this natural conclu- 
sion and proves that they are all ‘ parts of a genealogical tree 
of transmission of vast extent and intricacy.’ The great 
problem of textual criticism is to determine the place among 
the branches of this tree of each separate document. The 
accuracy with which this is done is the measure of success in 
recovering the apostolic text. Here then comes in the second 
maxim, ‘All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is 
founded on the study of their history, that is, of the relations 
of descent or affinity which connect the several documents.’ 
This principle at once lessons the power of mere numbers. 
Twenty late MSS. which can all be traced back to one ances- 
tor have less weight in settling a reading than the one MS. 
from which they are all descended. Until recently far too 
much weight has been allowed to number. Genealogy substi- 
tutes for number the relations which MSS. hold to each other, 
and thus places the evidence on a basis of reason and trust- 
worthiness. The evidence on which the genealogy of docu- 
ments turns is sometimes, though rarely, external. More 
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frequently it has to be gained by studying the texts and com- 
paring them together. Here the underlying principle is, 
‘Identity of reading implies identity of origin.’ Full allow- 
ance being made for accidental coincidences, the great bulk 
of text common to two or more MSS. may be taken as evi- 
dence of common origin. This is more readily seen in cases 
free from ‘mixture,’ that is, the presence in a MS., mainly 
derived from one line of ancestry, of greater or less portions 
derived from a rival line. 

Westcott and Hort’s work is unique for the full and careful 
way in which the influence of this perplexing and complicating 
influence is worked out. When ‘mixture’ is absent, the 
transmission of a text is divergent, that is, in the course of 
centuries the tendency is for copies to get further and further 
away from the original and from each other. The result of 
‘mixture ’ is to invert this process. Hence a wide distribution 
of readings among existing groups of documents need not 
point back to very ancient divergences; they are just as 
likely to be the result of a late wide extension given by favour- 
able circumstances to readings formerly very restricted in 
area.. It follows that it is of the highest importance to dis- 
cover how the effect of ‘mixture’ can be determined, in other 
words, to get at the text prior to ‘mixture.’ This may be 
attempted in several ways. The simplest and most conclu- 
sive is by tracing out ‘conflate’ readings, that is, readings 
which prove on analysis to be merely the combination into 
one of the readings of two MSS. Acts vi. 8, is a gocd example. 
In many documents the reading is 7Axpys yapitos ; in many 
others, miotews, in Ey yapitos Kal mistews. In 
such cases, and they are numerous, it is much more reason- 
able to believe that the two readings have been combined and 
that the shorter is the earlier, than that the long reading is the 
elder and each of the shorter ones a different simplification. 
A wide survey of this class of readings gives a high value to 
MSS. which never or rarely support conflate readings. They 
are usually the most ancient MSS. The short readings are 
not necessarily the true text, because in each case a right and 
a wrong reading co-exist, but they are proofs that the MSS. 
in which they occur have unmixed texts. Further, the exist- 
ence of ‘conflate’ readings gives rise to the conviction that 
‘mixture’ cannot be limited to them. The combination of 
two readings would often lead to an intolerable result. Hence 
often the ‘mixture’ would consist in the replacement of one read- 
ing by another, sometimes substituting the one for the other, 
sometimes omitting, sometimes adding a word or a clause. 
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In this case only two various readings are found, the reading 
of the mixed text being identical with one of the prior forms. 

It is in its application that the genealogical method is all 
important. Once establish the fact that a number of docu- 
ments are descended from one extant MS., and it follows 
necessarily that they may all safely be put out of sight, and 
with them all readings resting upon no other evidence. The 
process can seldom be reduced to this simple form. It more 
often results in the conviction that in the extant documents 
there is a mixture of two or more lost originals, independent 
of each other and of remaining extant MSS. Had a much 
larger number of MSS. containing a pre-Syrian text come 
down to us, the settlement of genealogical relations between 
documents would have been easier and more complete. Hence 
Westcott and Hort apply a method which they call. ‘ internal 
evidence of groups.’ Groups of MSS. exhibit characteristics 
and peculiarities, just as a single MS. does. If examination 
of such a group results in the discovery of a series of readings 
showing an unusually pure text, ‘that is, readings which the 
fullest considerations of internal evidence pronounces to be 
right in opposition to formidable arrays of documentary 
evidence,’ such readings prove that, at least as far as they 
are concerned, the common ancestor of the group was an 
exceptionally pure MS. Evidence thus obtained is internal, 
but depends on the principle that community of reading 
implies community of origin. It applies to pure and unmixed 
texts, and is especially valuable when genealogical evidence 
proper is not attainable. 

In this brief outline is sketched the method followed by 
this work. A true impression of its weight and accuracy can 
only be gained by studying it in its complete form. Lest it 
may be thought that there is too great a fondness for one 
special line of investigation, it may be well to quote a passage, 
one out of many, which show how alive the editors have been 
to the manifold forms of evidence possessed by modern New 
Testament critics: ‘ Textual criticism fulfils its task best, that 
is, is most likely to succeed in ultimately distinguishing true 
readings from false, when it is guided by a full and clear 
perception of all the classes of phenomena which directly or 
indirectly supply any kind of evidence, and when it regulates 
itself by such definite methods as the several classes of 
phenomena suggest when patiently and _ circumspectly 
studied.’ 

The analysis of the great MSS. B and x, independently and 
in their mutual relations, is very full and very important. It 
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is against the views expressed in this part of the work that 
strong statements have already been directed by upholders of . 
the Textus Receptus. Unless this stands firm much of 
the dependent classification of texts becomes unstable. 

The history of B until quite recently has been the story of 
the vexation and disappointment of the scholars who have 
attempted to ascertain or verify its readings. This MS. 
was celebrated for the antiquity of its text early in the 
sixteenth century, but the first collation of which there is any 
record was made in 1669 by Bartolocci. It was not published 
at the time, but a transcript of it was found in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, and used by Scholz in 1819. About 1720 
an Italian named Mico made a collation for Bentley. This 
‘proving very defective, it was revised by the Abbate Rulotta, 
whose papers were lost for more than a century, being 
ultimately discovered by Tregelles among the Bentley MSS. 
at Cambridge in 1855. In 1780 a fourth collation was made 
by Birch, who did not include Luke and John in his work. 
Since his day, owing to the uncourteous exclusion of scholars 
from the choicest treasures of the Vatican Library, no one 
not in the confidence of the Papal Court has had full and 
free access to the MSS. In 1810 it was taken to Paris, and 
whilst exhibited there was examined by Hug, who pointed out 
its supreme value, and fixed its date at not later than the 
middle of the fourth century, but unfortunately did not 
collate it. On its return to Rome it again became inaccessible 
to scholars. ‘Tregelles, on comparing Mico’s and Birch’s 
collations, found them to differ in nearly two thousand places, 
and in 1845 he went to Rome for the express purpose of getting 
permission to collate the MSS. thoroughly. For five months he 
was allowed to see it frequently, but never permitted to tran- 
scribe its readings. In 1843 Tischendorf had inspected it, and 
in 1866 sought from Pius IX. personally permission to edit 
and publish an edition at his own cost. This was refused, 
but he was allowed to consult the MS. with reference to dis- 
puted passages and places where previous collations differed. 
Being detected in transcribing sixteen pages, his permit was 
withdrawn at the end of eightdays. Later on he was granted 
six days more, and as a result of this he published in 1867 
his edition, the best which up to that time had appeared. 

Two editions have been issed by the papal authorities—one 
in 1857, so inaccurate as to be practically useless; the other, 
a much more valuable work, in 1868-77. 

_ It is not too much to say that x, which was only discovered 
in 1859, was available in all its completeness for critical pur- 
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poses at an earlier date than B, which for nearly four 
centuries has been considered the treasure par excellence of 
the Vatican. 

Hence it is only recently that full and reliable evidence for 
an analysis of the text of B has been obtained. Growing 
acquaintance with it has led critics to place an ever-increasing 
value upon it. The arguments of Westcott and Hort are too 
varied and comprehensive to be given here in full. But it is 
of the highest importance that any who wish rightly to appre- 
ciate their text should understand the estimate our authors 
have formed of B and x, and the evidence on which they base 
it. These two MSS. stand quite alone in being almost entirely 
free from distinctive Syrian readings; x exceeds all docu- 
ments except B in the amount of text which is neither 
Western nor Alexandrian; and B in this respect stands far 
above x, except in the Pauline Epistles, where it unquestion- 
ably has many Western readings. It becomes, then, a matter 
of great moment to ascertain to what extent B and x» are 
independent of each other in origin. Had they distinct 
ancestries, or were they copies of a single exemplar? Two 
facts bring them into close relationship. In very many read- 
ings they stand alone against all, or nearly all, extant MSS. 
Then Tischendorf discovered that six leaves of the New 
Testament in x, the opening verses in the apocalypse, some 
corrections, headings, and subscriptions, are from the hand of 
the scribe who wrote B. There seems no valid ground for doubt- 
ing this singular fact, which shows that the scribe of B was 
the ‘corrector’ of s. It also proves that the two MSS. were 
written in the same generation, and probably at the same 
place. Yet there are many facts which go to prove that, not- 
withstanding this external link, the two texts are independent. 
An elaborate argument, which must be read as it stands to be 
fully appreciated, results thus: ‘ either the respective ances- 
tries of B and & must have diverged from a common 
parent extremely near the apostolic autographs; or, if their 
concordant readings were really derived from a single not 
remote MS., that MS. must itself have been of the highest 
antiquity ; or, lastly, such single not remote MS. must have 
inherited its text from an ancestry which at each of its stages 
had enjoyed a singular immunity from corruption.’ The first 
is the position maintained by Westcott and Hort. For read- 
ings attested by both MSS. their verdict is that they should be 
accepted as true until strong internal evidence is found to the 
contrary, and that no such readings can safely be rejected 
absolutely. 
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In variations in which B and x stand on opposite sides pre- 
ference is always given to those attested by B. Each MS. 
also presents ‘ singular’ readings, that is, those which have no 
other direct attestation, and ‘ sub-singular,’ those supported 
only by secondary authorities. The difficulty connected with 
‘ singular’ readings is to determine how far they are due to the 
individualisms of the scribe. In the case of B the scribe is 
remarkable neither for his accuracy nor for the number or 
badness of his errors. The common faults are not infrequent. 
Westcott and Hort strenuously maintain that ‘arbitrary 
omission ’ is not his failing. It being notorious that interpo- 
lation is a much more common corruption than omission, if a 
late and degenerate text like the Textus Receptus be taken as 
the standard, an early and pure text like B necessarily appears 
guilty of great omission. Putting aside those shared by B with 
other primary MSS., do the remaining examples show that this 
was acharacteristic of the scribe? ‘The omission of slight and 
apparently non-essential words, ¢.g., pronouns and articles, are 
the only readings that can be urged in support, and it is well 
to remember that such words are peculiarly liable to be in- - 
serted. ‘As far as readings of any interest are concerned, we 


believe the text of B to be as free from curtailment as that of 
any important document.’ The characteristics of the scribe 
are thus summarized: ‘ The final impression produced by a 
review of all the trustworthy signs is of a patient and rather 
dull or mechanical type of transmission, subject now and then 
to the ordinary lapses which come from flagging watchfulness, 
but happily guiltless of ingenuity or other untimely activity 
of brain.’ Generally B supports readings, in the case of ternary 
variations, and this is its special excellence, which will account 
for the rival readings, but cannot easily be derived from them. 
A good illustration occurs in James v. 7: Aan Tpdipov Kai 
dyimov is read by B lat-rg, the, arm; xapmov is supplied 
by x9 f me syr-hl-mg pp; vetov by the mass of later authori- 
ties. Here the elliptic expression has evidently given rise to 
the two different corrections. B is the only certain Greek 
authority for the true text. 

In the case of x the individualisms of the scribe are very 
different from those of B. The transcription was rapid and 
careless, and exhibits many substitutions of one word for an- 
other. The ‘singular’ readings are very numerous, and are 
rarely sustained by internal evidence, and are mainly individual- 
isms. The ‘sub-singular’ readings are very often Western 
corruptions, e.g., John ii. 8. Some few resemble those of B, are 
possibly genuine, and are occasionally supported by Origen. 
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These facts are explainable in connection with the relation 
existing between the texts of Band x. The ancestries of both 
started from a common source not much later than the auto- 
graphs, and came respectively under different influences. 
For the most part the agreement of B and » marks the text of 
the archetype. B's ancestry was probably a chain of very few 
links, and the scribes must either have been ignorant of the 
great textual corruptions of the second and third centuries 
or followed by preference good exemplars. The ancestry of s 
came into contact with at least two early corrupted texts, and 
accepted many of their readings. These facts help to explain 
the good internal character of most ‘ sub-singular ’ monies 
of B, the questionable nature of most given by. S. 

Other questions of great interest, which can only be men- 
tioned, are discussd by our authors in this part of the work. 
Readings i in which B and & differ, and are each sustained by a 
large array of good documents, are dealt with. Here secondary 
authorities and internal evidence decide the day. Attention is 
called to the remarkable fact that though both MSS. were pro- 
bably copied from exemplars containing only one book or one 
group of books, the fundamental similarity of text in each is 
80 great. 

How readings in places where B is defective are to be decided 
is set forth. The belief is stated, though necessarily without 
dogmatism, that the ancestors of B were up toa very early 
time wholly Western, that is, in the geographical not in the 
textual sense, and that those of x were Alexandrian, and that 
both MSS. were written in the West, probably at Rome. 

The Introduction closes with the very pertinent inquiry, Is 
the text handed down to us by the best existing MSS. sub- 
stantially identical with the autographs? The answer is 
given in the affirmative. While it is possible that an uncial 
of the fifth or a later century should contain a genuine reading 
not found in 8 or B, the balance of evidence goes to prove 
that all such readings are due to the eclectic texts of the 
fourth century, and internal evidence is always hostile, except 
in a few cases where at the utmost it is neutral. Again, there 
are some readings attested by ante-Nicene Versions and 
Fathers with very slight or no uncial support. May not a 
genuine reading elsewhere lost here survive ? After a careful 
scrutiny only two are found worthy of doubtful alternative 
weight : Wy for petavoetre yap, Matt. iv. 17, 
and for opodoye? in 1. John ivy.8. The latter is placed 
in the margin by the Revisers. 

If it cannot be confidently asscrted that no genuine readings 
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survive in secondary authorities alone, it can be maintained 
that if any do exist they are very few and unimportant. 

But are there grounds for believing that in any number of 
cases the true reading has entirely perished? This ques- 
tion should be fairly met. It is not enough to say that it is 
incredible that any true words of Scripture could have 
perished. It is quite evident that many churches have for 
centuries used texts far from pure. While it is not therefore 
incredible that the best text is only an approach more or less 
near to the apostolic text, yet there is a very strong presump- 
tion in favour of freedom from errors antecedent to our exist- 
ing documents. Since with all the great mass of available 
- evidence so little can be found that establishes itself against 
the authority of. » and B, it is open to believe that no better 
readings have been lost with the great multitude of perished 
documents. Ultimately the question comes to this, Do any 
passages occur in which we have to admit error in all extant 
documents ? The reply given by our editors is in the affirma- 
tive. 2 Peter iii. 10 is quoted in proof. x, B, K, P, 3 cursives, 
the Syrian-Harclean-margin, and Armenian read otovyeia 
Kavoovpeva Kal Kal TA év adTH Epya 
Two versions insert a negative before etpeOjcetar. C sub- 
stitutes ddavic@jcovrat. A, Le, and most cursives, several 
Versions and Fathers give xataxajoeta. External evidence is 
in favour of edpeOjcerar. Internal evidence of transcription 
_ favours strongly the same reading. It fully accounts for all 
the others. Yet it is hardly less certain that it cannot be the 
true reading. The Revisers read with evpeOjoetar 
in the margin. Westcott and Hort give the latter a place in 
their text, but enclose it in brackets. But the number of such 
places is very small, and the final conclusion is, the books 
of the New Testament, as preserved in extant documents, 
assuredly speak to us in every important respect in language 
identical with that in which they spoke to those for whom 
they were originally written. 

While engaged on this article the writer has met with the 
furious onslaught in the current ‘ Quarterly Review ’ upon the 
Revised New Testament, upon all the most ancient Greek 
MSS., and especially upon the Greek text of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. In textual criticism as in politics a Quarterly 
reviewer is necessarily conservative. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that in the work of the Revisers, and most of all in 
the work of our two editors, he can find no manner of thing 
that is good. The fallacies, the exaggerations, the weak 
points generally of this production, will doubtless soon be 
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exposed at greater length than is now possible to us. Still 
a reference to some of its most conspicuous defects may not 
here be wholly out of place. No better reason for a careful 
study of Westcott and Hort’s Introduction could be given 
than the position assumed by the Reviewer. No better 
correction could be conceived than to contrast his style of 
treating critical questions with Dr. Hort’s. 

The Reviewer believes that the Peshito Version is as old 
as the second century, thus antedating it by at least two 
centuries, and, for reasons best known to himself, puts the — 
Egyptian Version in the third and fourth centuries, thus de- — 
priving them of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years reputa- 
tion. He finds it needful to assure his readers that he does 
not think the Textus Receptus perfect. It is true that he is 
not at all happy in the only instance which he gives of the 
kind of improvement he would introduce. From Matt. x. 8 he 
would remove words accepted by all editors. He puts out of 
view altogether the fact that the amount of text in the New 
Testament concerning which there is any substantial variation 
does not exceed one-thousandth part of the whole. His study 
of x, A, B, C, D only leads him to the conviction that ‘in 
different degrees they all exhibit a fabricated text.’ Who 
fabricated them and from what materials he does not say. 
Erecting the Textus Receptus into a standard, in a way that 
will be justifiable only when it is shown that the apostles and 
evangelists revised its proof sheets, he arranges our oldest 
uncials in order of deflection therefrom. D he considers the 
worst; She puts out of court because ten revisers have left 
their traces upon it; ‘next in impurity comes B; then C; 
our own A being beyond all doubt disfigured by the fewest 
blemishes of any.’ 

Without having seen Westcott and Hort’s Introduction 
until his article was finished, and then dismissing it in a foot- 
note that contains as many errors as there are paragraphs, 
he thus refers to the methods of textual criticism which they 
follow— 


Not theory; not prejudice (the italics are not the Reviewer’s) ; not 
conjecture ; not unproved assertion; not C, not B; not an imaginary 
Antiochene recension of another imaginary pre-Syrian text; not ante- 
cedent fancies about the affinity of documents; nothing of this sort, we 
say, must be allowed to determine for ws the text of Scripture. 


And yet this writer’s theory is that MSS. written a thousand 
years after Christ are as much more likely to give a true text 
as they exceed in number those written three or four hundred 
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years after Christ. His chief prejudice is the Napoleonic one, 
that truth, in textual criticism, is on the side of the greatest 
numbers. He admits the existence of early revisions of the 
text, though he does not accurately locate them, and thinks 
meanly of the men to whose labour they were due. 

Without facing the facts of the case, he dismisses the most 
important genealogical argument, and imagines he has dis- 
posed of it by calling it a fancy, and he pins his faith to the 
Textus Receptus, which has no MS. authority whatever for 
some of its words, and in one of the most important books 
of the Bible was based upon a single cursive. 

He accounts for the existence of our best uncials in a way . 
which is unique, and for which he surely may claim the full 
credit of the discovery. To him they appear as textual 
curiosities, preserved for a similar reason to that which impels 
the curator of the Royal College of Surgeons to cherish 
monstrosities. ‘Nay,’ he asks, ‘who will deny that those 
codices (x, A, B, C, D) are indebted for theix preservation solely 
to the circumstance that they were long since recognized as the 
depositaries of readings which rendered them utterly untrust- 
worthy.’ He analyzes Mark ii. 1-12, and manifestly believes 
that Mark had Matthew’s gospel before him as he wrote. ‘ In 
verse 4, Mark explains his predecessor’s concise statement 
that the paralytic was ‘‘ brought to”’ our Saviour by remarking 
that the thing was impossible by the ordinary methods of 
approach.’ The Reviewer looks up, in matters of textual 
criticism, to Dr. Scrivener, nomen clarum et venerabile. It is 
true that to make him, as he does, ‘vastly superior in 
learning, accuracy, and judgment’ to the man whom Dr. 
Scrivener himself terms the ‘ first Biblical critic in Europe’ 
may seem to some a statement that has a tendency to 
exaggeration. But what is noteworthy for our present 
purpose is that in discussing 1 Tim. iil. 16, the crux criti- 
corum, he deserts the leadership of his textual guide. His 
dealing with this reading may be taken as a fair sample of 
the method which he applies to all. 

He attempts to establish his position that @cds is correct by 
statements more forcible in expression than accurate in con- 
tents. He describes the rival reading és as ‘a nonsensical 
substitute,’ surviving ‘in only two MSS.;’ as ‘ grossly im- 
probable,’ ‘ impossible.’ 

He asserts that it is not found for certain ‘in one single 
Father, no, nor for certain, in one single ancient version.’ 
He knows exactly how A and C appeared to the eye of an 
observer one hundred and fifty years ago. ‘A and C exhibited 
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6¢ until ink, dirt, and the injurious use of chemicals oblite- 
rated what was once patent!! It is too late by one hundred 
and fifty years to argue on the negative side of this question.’ 

He makes short work of two out of the three cursives that 
support 6s, 17, 73, 181. The boldness of some of the state- 
ments we have alrcady quoted inclines us to suspend our 
judgment until further verification is forthcoming, in proof 
of the statement that ‘73 is merely an abridgment of cu- 
menius, and 181 is non-existent.’ 

Now what are the facts of the case? B is defective, Dz 
reads 6, and 6s is certainly the reading of A, C, Ggandx. It 
is supported by the ancient versions, Memphitic, Thebaic, 
Syrian-Harclean-margin and Gothic. All the Latin versions 
read ‘quod,’ and @eos is found only in the late Sclavonic and 
Arabic. Epiphanius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, all support és. @eds is absolutely devoid of first- 
class support. K, L, P and two hundred cursives are its chief 
upholders. It is found in the third hand of C and Dz, and 
in s in a hand of the twelfth century. No ancient version 
supports it. There is no proof of its existence in Origen, 
Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Basil, or Gregory 
of Nazianzus. In short, there is no reliable trace whatever 
of its existence prior to the latter part cf the fourth century, 
and it is in all likelihood a late Antiochian reading. 

Further, the internal evidence tells strongly against Qeds : 
és is the much harder reading, though by no means ‘ grossly 
improbable’ or ‘impossible,’ as a reference to Col. ii. 2 will 
show. Bearing in mind also how easily és might pass into 
Geos, it would have been on the whole advisable in the 
Reviewer to adhere to Dr. Scrivener’s verdict, and make ‘ beds 
of the more recent many yield place to és of the ancient 
few.’ 

Finally, we are inclined to think that the Quarterly 
Reviewer has unwittingly done much to strengthen the position 
of Drs. Westcott and Hort. It is said that the case for the 
prosecution is never known in its full strength until the case 
for the defence has been made out. If the Received Greek 
Text and the Authorized Version are to be defended on the 
line taken by ‘The Quarterly,’ we fear that those who adopt 
its views, and imagine that they are witnessing an attempt to 
build an ‘ Eddystone lighthouse on the Goodwin Sartds,’ will 
witness a replacement of the received Greek text by the 
critical, as complete, as firmly based, and as beneficial as the 
substitution for the old lighthouse, standing on a rock, sadly 


undermined by the beating waves, of the newer, more firmly 
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based, and more widely illuminative Eddystone that now 
is preparing to throw its beams of light athwart the Channel. 
R. LOVETT. 
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The Life of Richard Cobden. By Joan Moruey. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. London, 1881. 


Tue biography of such a man as Cobden, written by such a 
man as Mr. Morley, could not fail to be a work of the highest 
interest and importance. The book had been long expected 
by many persons, and the universal approbation with which 
it has been greeted, both in England and the United States, 
marks its complete success. Mr. Morley could not fail to 
produce a valuable work upon any subject to which he cared 
to give his attention, and he has already enriched the con- 
temporary literature of England by some most important 
contributions; but the present book is a task to which he 
seems to have given all the energy and enthusiasm of his 
singularly fine nature, and all the resources of his unusually 
well-stored mind. In some respects it is a significant sign of 
the times to find a life of Cobden written by such a man as 
Mr. Morley. Cobden was not only a man of comparatively 
humble origin and meagre early education, but he was 
essentially one who represented the new democratic idea in 
politics, the spokesman of the middle classes, the advocate of 
modern economic principles, the foe. of the old educational, 
political, and social culture which has attained a firmer hold 
over the upper classes of England than over those of any 
other country. Mr. Morley, on the other hand, is an illus- 
trious member of that ancient university which has always 
been the home of lost causes, the focus of royalism and of the 
medieval spirit. It would have been impossible fifty years 
ago that the life of a Radical manufacturer, whose early 
associations were with London and Manchester warehouses, 
and whose chief title to fame is that, by peaceful means, he 
broke down the power of an ancient aristocracy, should have 
been given to the world by one of the foremost literary men 
trained in ‘the sweet city with her dreaming spires.’ The 
fact is important, nay, in a sense, momentous, as marking the 
intellectual spaces England has traversed during the past 
half-century. The alliance between Oxford and Manchester, 
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the union of. commerce with culture, is an assured fact. of..the. 
first. magnitude, and will be fruitful in results of the most. 
beneficent character in the coming time. Not that Mr. 
Morley is quite a typical representative of the Oxford of the 
present. He is altogether an exceptional man; and assuredly 
the biography of Cobden could have fallen into no more fitting 
hands. Mr. Morley possesses not only the culture of Oxford 
in an eminent degree, but his is a much saner mind than 
that of the average Oxford Liberal. Things at Oxford seem 
to run to absurd and exaggerated extremes; so that the 
intense Anglo-Catholicism which will be always associated 
with Oxford will be counterbalanced by the equally intense 
‘paganism’ of Mr. Pater and Mr. Oscar Wilde. Devotees of 
church and throne are jostled by young negationists, whose 
crude radicalism is as unrelated to the facts of life as are the 
medieval notions of the former. In short, the so-called 
‘academical liberal’ can rarely be relied on. His opinions 
are nebulous, and are yet uttered with a violent dogmatism 
which will make the hearer wonder, and an assurance of convic- 
tion which will cause him to smile. Mr. Morley is not of this 
school. He has corrected his speculative ideas by actual 
contact with the real world of politics. Starting on his 
career with the largest and most generous hopes, he has 
retained his enthusiasm for progress, and yet has clearly per- 
ceived the hard limits set by the actual world to the aspira- 
tions of reformers. No other man living combines so perfectly 
progressive tendencies with the historic sense; or who, 
animated by such zeal for improvement of the human lot, so 
constantly refers to historical considerations. And withal 
there is no living writer more earnest, more sincere, more 
devoted to principle, or who more persistently subordinates 
political action to ethical laws. When we add to these things 
Mr. Morley’s thorough grasp of the principles of political 
economy, and his knowledge of both the broad outlines and 
the details of modern history, we cannot but admit his pre- 
eminent qualifications for writing the biography of such a 
great statesman as Richard Cobden. This work will probably 
be compared by many with another recent record of the life 
of another English statesman, viz., Mr. Trevelyan’s fasci- 
nating account of his famous uncle ; for no two men could be 
taken as more completely typical of the old and new spirit. in 
English politics—the Whig and the modern Liberal—than 
Macaulay and Cobden. The one, by sentiment and training, 
an aristocrat with a university education, a belief in the old 
‘governing classes, and a passion for Whiggism which 
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amounted to a disease. The other educated in the counting- 
room, the warehouse, and the mill, disliking the aristocracy, 
and with an outlook into the future of which Macaulay, 
wedded firmly to the past, knew next to nothing. 

Mr. Morley’s narrative cannot be pronounced so entertaining 
as that of Mr. Trevelyan. It is not the record of a man of 
letters whose whole life was one long series of brilliant suc- 
cesses, undarkened by the shadow of misfortune, who was the 
pet of the literary world and the idol of fashionable society. 
There are no dramatic incidents in Cobden’s career, nor does 
the reader move in the atmosphere of aristocratic saloons. 
Now and then we meet with a lord, but he is a rara avis ; 
generally we are in the society of plain men, whose only 
object in life was to struggle in the dust and heat of great 
battles fought against privilege on behalf of the dumb toilers, 
who have no brilliant wreaths with which to adorn their 
champions. Yet it is probable that Mr. Morley’s book will 
outlive that of Mr. Trevelyan, because Cobden will be an 
object of more permanent interest and importance than 
Macaulay. The latter was one of the last, certainly the most 
picturesque, representative of the political school founded by 
Halifax and Somers. That school has rendered mighty 
services to England, but it is now a dead or dying cause. 
Cobden was, on the other hand, the first (and for a long time 
to come he will be the greatest) practical statesmen of the 
new school which is beginning to rule England, and which 
now dominates the United States. Cobden was one of the first 
statesman who made the social and economic welfare of the 
whole people the primary object of his political career; one of 
the first to grasp clearly the great principle that the economic 
condition of a country is in large measure the key to its 
actual life. He was, consequently, the first statesman to 
declare definitely against aristocratic government, the first to 
sound the note of advance towards the new social system, 
and, what is of still greater importance, the first to point out 
the path along which the advance must be made. Mr. 
Morley’s book exhibits this working of Cobden’s mind, and his 
influence on political thought. It is, indeed, an interesting 
narrative, but it is not a record of personal incidents. It is 
essentially a political history, an account of a wise man’s con- 
ceptions of government, and of the influence he exerted over 
politics of his time. This being the character of the work, 
we need not concern ourselves at very great length with the 
outward events of Cobden’s life; we have to do rather with 
his teachings and political methods. Yet by many happy 
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touches, by interesting information, and by extracts from 
correspondence, Mr. Morley has succeeded in giving to his 
readers such an admirable picture of the man as well as the 
statesman, that the narrative of a few incidents may not be 
wholly inadmissible. 

The representative of the modern industrial spirit of 
England was born, not amid the huge mills of Lancashire, 
but in the most rural of all the rural districts of England, at 
an old farmhouse called Dunford, in a sequestered corner of 
West Sussex, near the old town of Midhurst. Mr. Morley 
gives a description of the country such as could come only 
from one who knew it well— 


Patches of dark forest mingle with green spaces of common, with wide ~ 
reaches of heath, with ponds flashing in the sunlight, and with the white 
or a clearings of the fallow. The swelling turf of the headland, 
looking northward across the Weald to the loved companion downs of 
Surrey, is broken by soft wooded hollows, where the shepherd finds a 
shelter from the noontide sun, or from the showers that are borne along 
in the driving flight of the south-west wind. 


The influences of this soft and beautiful seenery remained with 
Cobden throughout his life. The common notion of the 
‘ Manchester School’ of politicians is that it was composed of 
hard, mechanical people, who cared for nothing but facts and 
figures, for buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
markets, and for the profits derived from a roaring trade. 
This is certainly most untrue of the great founder of that 
school. ‘ His life was gentle,’ and at no time did the din of 
affairs shut out nature from his heart— 


We were born and bred up (says Cobden himself in his first pamphlet) 
amid the pastoral charms of the south of England, and we confess to so 
much attachment for the pursuits of our forefathers, that, had we the 
casting of the parts of all the actors in this world’s stage, we do not think 
we should suffer a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have a place in it. 


And it was at quiet Dunford that he spent the happiest 
portion of the latter years of his life. Not only has it been 
assumed as a matter of course that such men as Cobden are 
indifferent to nature, but that they are also indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the claims of intellectual culture. Cobden in par- 
ticular has been charged with opposition to culture, simply 
because he insisted that the people of the nineteenth century, 
while acquainting themselves with the literature, laws, and 
customs of Greece and Rome, should also know something about 
the facts of their own time. But Mr. Morley’s work teems 
with evidence that Cobden was as keenly sensitive to the 
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claims of the intellect as many of the denizens of college 
quadrangles. His first production was a play, which he sent 
to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, and which, fortu- 
nately for its youthful author, was rejected. When immersed 
in business at Manchester, he writes to his brother— 


Might we not in the winter instruct ourselves a little in mathematics? 
If you will call at Longmans’ and look over their catalogue, I dare say 
you might find some popular elementary publication that would assist 
us. I have a great disposition, too, to know a little Latin, and six 


months would suffice if I had a few books. 


His first pamphlet shows, says Mr. Morley— 


That the writer, after his settlement in Manchester in the autumn of 
1832, had made himself acquainted with the greatness of Cervantes, the 
eniality of Le Sage, the sweetness of Spenser, the splendid majesty of 
urke, no less than with the genera! course of European history in the 


and the wide forces that were then actually at work in the present. 
me who had intimate relations with Cobden in these earlier years of his 
eareer described him to me as always writing and speaking ‘ to the top 
of his knowledge.’ 


The, cultured classes of England must give up their mythical 
‘Manchester man,’ ‘whose ear is stuffed with his cotton,’ 
and recognize that this ‘ huckster’ is quite as truly apprecia- 
tive of art, poetry, and history, quite as alive to the claims 
of culture, and far more generous in aiding the higher educa- 
tion, than the aristocratic friends of southern shareholders 
and of the ‘ unspeakable Turk.’ The magnificent educational 
institutions which have arisen in late years in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other great centres, seem to 
‘indicate that trade is not the narrowing influence imagined 
by the author of ‘Maud;’ while the most generous and 
humane aspirations of our time have been conspicuous chiefly 
in the seats of industry. It must be understood, then, that 
Cobden was an educated man, given to reading, well versed in 
modern literature, and interested in the things of the mind as 
truly as in material progress. If he seems a little unjust to 
the Illissus and to Thucydides, we must remember that it was 
his especial function to press home on the minds of the 
English people the vital importance of understanding the 
conditions of modern life ; but we must never imagine that he 
wished to sneer at culture. Few men, indeed, in public life 
have ever illustrated more clearly that ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ which Mr. Arnold tells us is the real aim of all true 
culture. If, however, Cobden became a well-educated man, 
it was due to his own exertions, and not to the early advantages 
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usually so helpful to public men. His five years’ schooling 
in Yorkshire was, says Mr. Morley, ‘a grim and desolate 
time, of which he could never afterwards endure to speak.’ 
‘The unfortunate boy, from his tenth to his fifteenth year, was 
ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used ; he never saw parent or friend; 
and once in each quarter’ he was permitted to relieve his 
feelings by a letter home. When he was fifteen ‘this cruel 
and disgusting mockery of an education,’ as Mr. Morley very 
truly designates it, came to an end, and the wider and better 
education of the world began. Cobden went as a clerk to his 
uncle’s warehouse in Old Change, toiling hard, working by 
day and studying at night, and devoting a large part of the 
proceeds of his salary to brightening the poverty of his home. 
In his twenty-first year, having suffered a terrible blow in the 
death of his good, brave mother, Cobden rose to the position 
of traveller for his uncle’s firm, in which capacity he made 
extensive journeys throughout the country—journeys which 
enlarged his knowledge, gave him insight and experience, and 
helped to form his character. His letters show his keen 
observation and wide interests. He views with delight the 
‘land of Burns,’ goes to the Court of Session at Edinburgh 
to see Jeffery, Cockburn, and Sir Walter Scott, and comments 
on the forlorn appearance of Dublin. Soon his native energy 
leads him to seek new fields of enterprize, and, in company 
with two friends, he goes into business at Manchester on 
his own account. Many years afterwards he related the 
cireumstances— 


We all got on the Peveril of the Peak coach, and went from London to 
Manchester in the, at that day, marvellously short space of twenty hours. 
We were literally so ignorant of Manchester houses that we called for a 
directory at the hotel, and turned to the list of calico-printers, theirs being 
the business with which we were acquainted, and they being the people 
from whom we felt confident we could obtain credit. And why? Be- 
cause we knew we should be able to satisfy them that we had advantages 
from our large connections, our knowledge of the best branch of the 
business in London, and our superior taste in design, which would insure 
success. We introduced ourselves to Fort Brothers and Co., a rich house, 
and we told our tale, honestly concealing aothing. In less than two years 
from 1830 we owed them forty thousand pounds for goods which they had 
sent to us in Watling Street, upon no other ey than our characters 
and knowledge of our business. I frequently talked with them in later 


times upon the great confidence they showed in men who avowed that 
they were not possessed of £200 each. Their answer was that they would 
always prefer to trust young men with connections and with a knowledge 
of their trade, if they knew them to possess character and ability, to those 
who started with capital without these advantages, and that they had 
acted on this principle successfully in all parts of the world. 
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Cobden and his partner took over from the Forts an old 
calico-printing factory at Sabden, not far from Blackburn, 
and he fairly launched into the busy life of Manchester. 
That city was, fifty years ago, a very different place from the 
Manchester of to-day. The visitor who gazes upon its 
immense warehouses and great public buildings, its wealth 
and luxury, its miles of fashionable suburbs, reads with 
amusement of the magnates of half a century ago—‘ sturdy 
veterans with a hundred thousand pounds in each pocket, 
who might be seen in the evening smoking clay pipes and 
calling for brandy and water in the bar-parlours of homely 
taverns.’ 

Cobden had begun business in the true mercantile spirif, 
and he soon began to achieve deserved success. But he prob- 
ably soon began to suspect that the narrow limits of ware- 
house and factory were not to confine his energetic spirit. He 
began to feel, as Mr. Morley tells us, the importance of foreign 
travel to such an one as himself. In 1838 and in the follow- 
ing year he visited France and Switzerland, attracted by the 
scenery, but concentrating his attention principally on the 


condition of the people. He tells his brother that the Swiss 


are the ‘ best governed, and therefore the most prosperous and 
happy,’ people in the world; and attributes this state of things 
largely to the absence of the dowanier. But Cobden was among 
the first in England to perceive the vital importance to 
England of understanding the condition of things in the 
United States. Few persons interested themselves in America 
at that time; but Cobden’s sure foresight discerned that there, 
and not in the States of Europe, was England’s great future 
rival to be found. Accordingly, on May 1, 1885, he left 
Manchester, and took his passage from Liverpool to New 
York, which he reached early in June. Cobden soon saw the 
immense material advantages of America, and that these, 
combined with the energetic character of her people, must 
one day give her the commercial supremacy of the world. 
Speaking of the great Mississippi Valley he says, ‘ Here will 
one day be the head-quarters of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing industry; here will one day centre the civilization, the 
wealth, the power of the entire world.’ And writing in his 
‘England, Ireland, and America’ of the price of coal at the 
pit’s mouth in Pennsylvania, and of the wonderful quantity 
of coal and iron contained in that State, he says: ‘These 
are facts which bear more directly upon the future destinies 
of this country than the marriages of crowned heads in 
Portugal, the movements of savage forces in Russia, and 
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similar proceedings to which we attach so much importance.’ 
Cobden found that, contrary to his expectations, his estimate 
of the American character had improved by his visit, yet he 
gives some just criticism in a kindly spirit. His predictions 
as to the future industrial development of the country are 
already beginning to be realized. 

After his return from America, Cobden remained at home 
for fifteen months, attending to his business and occasionally 
taking part in public affairs. It was during this time that he 
made his first speech, which is described as a ‘ signal failure.’ 
It is strange to read that he who afterwards became the most 
forcible and convincing speaker of his time ‘ was nervous, 
confused, and, in fact, practically broke down, and the chair- 
man had to apologize for him.’ During this time he published 
his ee yp on ‘ Russia,’ the earlier one on ‘ England, Ire- 

and America’ having already gone through three 
cditions. In October, 1836, Cobden left England for a second 
extensive tour, and did not return till the April of the following 
year. The ship in which he sailed left Plymouth and touched 
at Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar on its way to Alexandria. 
Cobden’s letters not only show his acute observation of all 
the interesting phenomena which presented themselves to the 
view of an intelligent traveller, but also indicate the imagina- 
tive brooding over strange scenes of varied life, which prove 
their author to be a man of an essentially fine and delicate 
nature, and of a true historical feeling for the past—a feeling 
which is supposed by those who know nothing of him to be | 
alien to the nature of a modern Liberal economist. This tour 
not only gave delight to Cobden, but was for him an impor- 


Second Tour. 


_ tant means of political education, as all his travels were. 


He could hardly (as Mr. Morley says) have spent a more profitable 
holiday, for he had laid up a great stock of political information, and 
acquired a certain living familiarity with the circumstances « f the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean and the Turkish Government—then, as now, 
the centre of our active diplomacy—and with the real working of those 
principles of national policy which he had already condemned by the 
light of native common sense and reflection. 


Cobden thus enters on the political stage fully equipped for 
the warfare which he was to wage. He had not, indeed, at 
his command scraps of quotation from Cicero and Horace, 
nor could he have given a minute account of the varied rela- 
tions of Athens and Sparta, or of Rome and Carthage; he 
was as innocent of Greek and Latin verses as he was careless 
of the diplomatic scandals and back-stairs intrigues of the 
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European courts. Many persons of the old school would 
consequently have considered him unfit to take a prominent 
part in the House of Commons and thecountry. But Cobden 
had a preparation of another kind, which his sure and 
sagacious insight knew to be infinitely more important for the 
modern era. He was master of modern history and of poli- 
tical economy, he had become personally acquainted with the 
condition of a large portion of the world, and he had formed 
clear and definite political convictions, based on knowledge 
and on investigation of fact. His first appearance is as the 
author of the two pamphlets already alluded to, which were 


_ characterized by all the calm wisdom which illustrated his 


future action. The pamphlets attacked the old doctrines of 
the balance of power, of constant intervention in the affairs 
of other nations, and of the military test as the criterion of 
national yreatness. Cokden showed that the old methods 
could be proved historically to have failed, and that England 
must recognize the new principle of industrial progress, of 
freedom from governmental trammels, and from foreign in- 
trigues, as necessary to her future development. He urges 
conformity to the laws of right and to the nature of things, 
and protests against the false pleas constantly set up by those 
who desire to maintain what they call England’s prestige. 
The intercourse of peoples, rather than the suspicious inter- 
action of governments, was announced as the law of the 
future. Apart from the wisdom of these admirable pamphlets, 
the style was such as to command attention and to interest 
the reader. Mr. Morley dwells with just praise on the ‘ literary 
excellence of these performances’ and happily attributes it to 
a ‘certain large freedom and spontaneousness, and next to a 
strong habits of observing things before words.’ 

During this period Cobden was living in Manchester, en- 
gaged in business, but not so deeply immersed as not to feel 
the utmost enthusiasm in great public causes. He had 
achieved a great reputation by his pamphlets, for the common 
sense of large numbers of men in the region round Man- 
chester had begun to respond to the teaching which he had 
put forth, and to recognize in him an exponent of the special 
views which they were anxious to ferce on the attention of the 
country. A new period in English history had just begun; 
the Reform Act of 1832 having dealt a blow at the aristocracy 
and raised the middle class to the most powerful position in 
the State. This class had begun to feel the possibilities of its 
future in directing the policy of the country. It was weary 
of the military conquests of the nation, and anxious for a 
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period of peaceful industrial activity. Cobden had set forth 
with the power which is born of intelligent conviction, the 
general principles to which the middle class in England has 
more or less clearly committed itself; and it felt that, Cobden 
was pre-eminently fitted to give expression to its sentiments 
in Parliament. On the occasion of the general election of 
1837, therefore, Cobden was invited to become a candidate for 
Stockport. He was at first indifferent, but soon ‘ threw him- 
self into the struggle with all his energy.’ But he met with 
defeat, owing, as he explains it, to too much confidence on the 
part of the reformers. But the defeat seems to have in no 
way diminished his anxiety to take part in public affairs ; 
rather does the contest seem to have specially decided him to 
move in that direction. He determined to retire from active 
commercial life, and to devote himself with a perfectly dis- 
interested generosity to the great affairs of the commonwealth. 


Let us remember (he writes to his brother) that to live usefully is far 
better than living long. And do not let us deprive ourselves of the 
atification at last—a gratification which the selfish never have—that we 
ave not embittered our whole lives with heaping up money, but that we 
have given a part of our time to more rational and worthy exertions. 


His first public act of agitation was to assist in the endeavour 
to secure. for Manchester a rational municipal government, 
and to put an end to the rule of ‘court leet’ and constables, 
and of the low-minded and corrupt rabble of potwallopers and 
freemen. Of course the champions of vested interests were 
up in arms to resist this audacious attack on the ‘time- 
honoured institutions,’ as every system of rottenness is 
invariably designated in England by its official and interested 
defenders. ‘For three weeks,’ says Cobden, ‘I was inces- 
santly occupied at the Town Hall. By dint of hard work and 
some expense, we got at the filth in their Augean stable, and 
laid their dirty doings before the public eye.’ The effort was 
successful ; corruption was overthrown, and a reformed cor- 
poration elected by the people was substituted for the rule of 
the self-elected plunderers. And the magnificent Town Hall 
which now adorns the centre of the city of Manchester is 
witness to the new life which Cobden helped to breathe into 
that community, and to the just pride of the citizens whom 
he succeeded in enfranchising. 

But a far greater battle was now to be waged, and a far 
greater system of wrong to be dethroned, a system whose in- 
justice was felt by every soul among the myriad workers through- 
out the land. Into the story of the Anti-Corn-Law League it is 
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not for us to enter. Mr. Morley brings out the salient features 
of that history with the power of a historian who has grasped 
clearly both its broad outlines and its minute details. That 
movement remains to-day the most remarkable and most suc- 
cessful of all the constitutional agitations of modern times. 
The League was started in 1838 with not one single friend — 
among those who were accounted the leading statesmen of 
the country. Whigs and Tories alike opposed it. Lord 
Melbourne declared that the man who would. propose the 
abolition of the corn laws was only fit for a lunatic asylum. 
Melbourne, Grey, Brougham, Derby, Peel, Wellington, Pal- 
merston, were all more or less hostile to the economic ideas 
which lay at the root of the new movement. Peel alone had 
some suspicion that a new order must shortly begin, wherein 
Cobden’s principles should have recognition ; but he was the 
leader of the party which had made the corn laws, and he 
had been the colleague of Liverpool, Eldon, and Castlereagh. 
Lords Althorpe, Fitzwilliam, and Radnor were almost the only 
peers who had any inkling of political economy, while the 
serried ranks of the Protectionists crowded the benches of the 
House of Commons. The court, the aristocracy, the established 
clergy, the squirearchy, and all the official classes found their 
cherished prejudices questioned and contested by a number of 
Lancashire manufacturers. And just as the representatives 
of the above privileged classes had been overthrown two cen- 
turies before by the statesmen of the Commonwealth, so now 
the same classes were utterly routed by the statesmen of 
the League. The term statesmen may be used advisedly. If 
statesmanship has any meaning beyond party manceuvres and 
the trickery of officialism ; if it implies insight into the ten- 
dencies of the time, and knowledge of the condition of a 
country; if it means a penetrating search for the ills which 
afflict the body politic, and a determination to apply a right- 
ful remedy; if -it ineclndes wisdom, moderation, daring, 
energy, conviction, judgment, and a sense of the immense 
responsibilities of a state towards its citizens—then the foun- 
ders and leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law League were the persons 
of their country and their time to whcm the title of statesman 
can be most truly misapplied.. Every successive year has 
supplied renewed testimony to their sagacity ; and it may be 
confidently predicted that the puny efforts now being made by 
a section of Tory politicians, working under the guise of ‘ fair 
traders,’ to detract from the importance of the statesmen of 
the League, and to lead the country to abandon their policy, 
will meet with the humiliating fate which they deserve. 
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England understands in some measure her debt to Cobden 
and his colleagues, and will not with ruthless hands destroy 
the monument which they have reared. 

While it is wholly unnecessary to give any account of the 


_ struggle for freedom of exchange, it is perhaps worth while to 


say a few words on certain aspects of that struggle which 
seem specially worthy of being pointed out. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League was not engaged in fighting a mere isolated 
battle for the-free entry of foreign grain into England. This 
was indeed its immediate object, but that object was inti- 
mately related to the wider movement on behalf of human 
emancipation. It was part of the effort to give men ‘ample 
verge and room enough’ wherewith to develop their faculties, 
to set free their energies from the cramping influences by 
which narrow systems of polity had fettered them. Mr. 
Morley very truly says— 


It is not free trade between any two countries that is the true aim; 
but to remove obstacles in the way of the stream of freely exchanging 
commodities that ought, like the Oceanus of primitive geography, to 
encircle the whole habitable world. 


Nay, the movement is even wider than this ; for it was the 


‘ethical and humanitarian side of the free-trade movement 


which always appealed most powerfully to Cobden’s mind. 
His definition of free trade as the ‘international law of the 
Almighty ’ shows what his own thought about it was. Cobden 
believed essentially in the civilizing and humanizing influence 
of commerce. The free exchange of products led, as he saw, 
to the more general and more equal distribution of wealth 
amongst mankind; and it was this widespread distribution 
which formed the only solid basis whereon to rear the demo- | 
cratic society of the future. The so-called republics of an- 

tiquity rested largely on human slavery, but this is an 
impossible base for the republics of the future, which can 
only be communities of free men. In such societies, if 
there be a large proletariat steeped in poverty, a socialistic 
agitation is the inevitable expression of popular misery. 
There is, therefore, no alternative between socialism and the 
general distribution of wealth through the forms of society 
now existing. He, therefore, who resists the movement on 
behalf of free exchange of commodities useful to mankind, is 
playing, consciously or in ignorance, into the hands of those 
who would either break up society or deprive it of those very 
elements which tend in the direction of progress; in short, he 
is working for social disorganization. This very thing is now 
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taking place on the continent of Europe, where high tariffs 
and military burdens are not only aiding, but in great measure 
creating, that socialistic movement which is the most porten- 
tous sign of the times. So true is this that to-day we see the 
great military statesman of Germany, having found ‘blood 
and iron’ powerless to keep down the rising discontent of 
large masses of his countrymen, actually borrowing the social- 
istic methods of his direst foes. It may be fairly claimed 
for Cobden that, forty years ago, he foresaw this conjunction 
of militarism and socialism, and proclaimed to an ignorant 
people and to political leaders who were as ignorant as the 
people, the only means whereby the disastrous effects of this 
formidable coalition could be prevented. It was here that his 
peculiar intellectual training proved of such vastly greater 
value than the public school and university training of the 
statesmen of Parliament. He had read history and thought 
on politics to some purpose even although unable to under- 
stand Thucydides in the original. 


He pointed (says Mr. Morley) to the examples in history, where some 
of the greatest and most revolutionary changes in the modern world had 
a fiscal or economic origin. And if Cobden had on his visit to Athens 
seen Finlay, he might have learnt from that admirable historian the same 
lesson on a still more imposing scale in the ancient world. He would 
have been told that even so momentous an event in the annals of human 
civilization as the disappearance of rural slavery in Europe was less due 
to moral or political causes than to such a decline in the value of the pro- 
ducts of slave labour as left no profit to the slave-owner. From the fall 
of the Roman empire to the mortal decay of Spain, and the ruin of the 
ancient monarchy of France, history shows that Cobden was amply justi- 
fied in laying down the principle that the affairs of a nation come under 
the same laws of common sense and homely wisdom which govern the 
prosperity of a private concern, . 


But if this was so true in the case of Rome and Spain, how 
much more true was it in the case of modern democracies ! 
For the ancient state existed for the direct benefit of but a 
few, while the modern community proclaims the equal well- 
being of all as its aim and motive. Modern society is thus 
necessarily founded on a commercial basis, which all are in- 
terested in consolidating. ‘The path by which alone,’ says 
Cobden, in his pamphlet on Russia, ‘modern empires can 
hope to rise to supreme power and grandeur is that of labour 
and improvement.’ This is the keynote of his policy, and 
the great League of which he was the guiding genius is only 
permanently interesting as embodying this idea. England 
may possibly decline, and the free importation of grain within 
her borders may one day be no longer an object of prime 
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necessity ; but the principle of industrial development as a 
chief instrument for effecting a peaceful transformation of 
society is of perennial interest, and the man who saw it as 
clearly as Cobden, and insisted on its importance as firmly as 
he did, must ever be regarded as one of the prophets and 
leaders of his age. 

Cobden looked, therefore, on industrial freedom and the 
general distribution of wealth as matters of primary import- 
ance, compared with which the objects for which most Eng- 
lish politicians were striving were of secondary moment. 
Cobden was thus the truest democrat of his time; preparing, 
as he did, for the only orderly democracy which can be 
imagined, that, namely, wherein all are equally satisfied and 
yet progressive, as distinguished from both the ancient and 
socialist states. In the one of these, progress exists at the 
expense of the many who are ruthlessly sacrificed to provide 
for the welfare of the few. While if, on the other hand, the 
socialist Utopia could be established, all might possibly be con- 
tented ; while none would aspire or invent. Cobden seeks to 
induce such conditions of material prosperity as shall benefit 
all; while at the same time offering incentive to the genius 
of those to whom society is specially indebted for its onward 
progress. Bastiat is therefore justified in saying that the 
‘ free-trade struggle is at bottom a question between mono- 
poly and liberty, aristocracy and democracy—a question of 
equality or inequality in the distribution of the general well- 
being.’ This may indeed be considered an epitome of the 
philosophy of free trade. Freedom of trade exists not simply 
for the comparatively narrow object of supplying a certain 
people with a certain commodity at a cheap rate; but it 
serves the far wider function of supplying to the entire family 
of man the material with which the framework of civilization 
is built up. But it is even more than this, for it has a moral 
import. If the type of the society of the future is to be 
industrial, then it follows that the laws, ethics, politics, art, 
literature, and even religion, must no longer be superimposed 
from above, or be the product of a small special class who 
have no relations with the people, but must be the expression 
of the general life. Thus the task which society has before it 
is to elevate all men to the point which hitherto only a few 
have reached.! The graces and perfection which adorn and 
uplift humanity must be the common dower of all. Now in 
securing this it is obvious that the first thing to be obtained 
must be the raising of human dignity. The sense of dignity, 
of personal worth, has hitherto been attained by slow and 
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painful efforts by only a minority of mankind; and to the 
sensitive mind it is painful to reflect how even now myriads 
of the vast army which constitute the human race have 
yet reached no faint perception of an interior grandeur hidden 
in human nature. Consider the swarming masses of India 
and China, the barbarous tribes of Africa, the peasants 
who people the dirty villages which cover the great Russian 
empire, nay, the squalid misery of London, Berlin, and New 
York—centres of culture and civilization—and we may well 
be dismayed at the gigantic problems yet to be solved by the 
heroic efforts of man. This mighty task cannot be accom- 
plished by any single agency, however powerful; but it is 
absolutely certain that to supply material wants, and to 
improve material tastes, is to take the first step in raising the 
general standard of life, and in giving to these neglected 
mortals a finer and larger sense of personal worth. In order 
to accomplish this, the product of man’s industry applied to 
the resources of nature must be so freely distributed as to be 
within the reach of all; and thus freedom of trade becomes a 
mighty moral agency, in whose train follow all the benefi- 
cent forces of a diviner life. Thus the engine, the loom, and 
the forge are instruments to break up the ground of human 
nature in order that the seeds of art, poetry, law, and reli- 
gion may germinate and ripen. In this way may it not be 
that our seemingly dull and prosaic era, given up to money- 
getting, to bargaining, to machinery, will, looked at in the 
light which a future civilization will throw upon it, become 
transformed and glorified as the bright herald of a still 
brighter day? Emerson has somewhere said that all the 
efforts of reformers have accomplished less for the welfare of 
mankind than the enterprize of railroad kings and sharp 
men of business and rude pioneers, whose wholly self-regard- 
ing energies have been transmuted by the mysterious working 
of Providence into great blessings for all men. These specu- 
lations may be deemed by some purely fanciful and Utopian. 
But since nothing is entirely unrelated, existing simply and 
solely for itself, so it is certain that the free interchange of 
the simplest necessaries of life is intimately associated with 
a long line of moral development, reaching to the very 
highest regions of human life. The simplest instance of 
barter, the exchange of beads and shells amongst naked 
savages, establishes new human relations between those 
who formerly knew nothing of one another; and thus love 
and fear, hatred and desire, the hopes of the heart and the 
inventions of the mind, have their origin in the slightest and 
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apparently least important material act. If this be so, what 
vast moral significance attaches to the mighty volume of 
modern trade, whose roar stuns the listening ear like the 
sound of a cataract! Who can calculate the far-reaching 
influences of our centres of commerce, our Manchesters and 
Chicagos, our mills and factories, our railroads and telegraphs 
and steamships, and all the thousand inventions and appli- 
ances of machinery, all contributing to build a fitting abode 
wherein man may dwell? Jt is, perhaps, impossible in our 
time to realize the mighty intellectual issues involved in these 
things, for the results are beyond our grasp; they stretch 
into the distant future, and cannot yet be seen. Nevertheless 
it is quite plain that the great material development of our 
time has a moral side; that it reacts on man’s highest 
nature, and produces momentous consequences on his rela- 
tions to his fellows and to the world. Now it is this highly 
developed man of the future, adorned with the graces of 
civilization, and heir to all the culture of the past, that demo- 
cracy is looking forward to; and it is his development which 
justifies the seeming disorder and the temporary unloveliness 
of the present. We look forward to his advent with a faith 
founded on the reason of things and on the laws of human 
life. 

It is true that Cobden may not have had all this in his 
mind when expounding to his country the true economic 
principles of the future, although, as has been said, Mr. 
Morley proves conclusively that Cobden was a man of deep 
insight and great imaginative power. But at any rate the 
thanks of mankind will be due, and will assuredly be paid, to 
one who saw and stated so clearly the first step in the problem 
of society, and who did so much to prepare the way for man’s 
moral development by showing the only way in which his 
material condition could be generally improved, and so his 
sense of personal dignity raised to a loftier standard. 

Cobden’s work was all the more enduring because it was 
strictly scientific. The greater part of our modern philan- 
thropy is comparatively useless because the mere outcome of 
sentiment—respectable indeed, and often good and noble, but 
not allied to any sound method or exact knowledge. No one 
would say a word to check the generous impulses which, after 
all, are not too numerous in the world; but it must be said 
that this mere impulse, uncontrolled by correct views as to the 
conditions and needs of society, is entirely unequal to the task 
of dealing with our social and industrial problems. The Anti- 
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association of men who understood certain economic truths. 
The sentimentalists may rail at this as the dismal science, 
fit only for the Gradgrinds of society; but the fact remains 
that social life is governed by economic laws, and that on our 
knowledge of such laws social prosperity depends. Not, in- 
deed, that the sentimentalist must be despised, as, perhaps, 
the tendency of the immediate future may be to despise him. 
Mr. Morley has himself said of the chief of sentimentalists — 


It was in Rousseau that polite Europe first hearkened to strange voices 
and faint revelations from out of the vague and cavernous shadow in 
which the common people move. Science has to feel the way towards 
light and solution, to prepare, to organize ; but the race owes something 
to one who not only helped to state the problem, and wrote up in letters 
of flame at the brutal feasts of kings and the rich, that civilization is as 
yet only a mockery, but filled a generation of men and women with the 
stern resolve that they would rather perish than live on in a world where 


such things can be. 


This is finely and truly said; but, to quote from the quota- 
tion, ‘science has to feel the way towards light and solution,’ 
and it was precisely this work which Cobden did. He taught 
the people of England the true science of wealth, and thus did 
more for them, or enabled them to do more for themselves, 
than the most generous philanthropist could have done. 
Cobden invariably appealed in the first place to men’s sense 
of their own interest. He showed the statesmen of the 
country what was the drift of things, and asked them what 
they intended to do, not for the sake of the suffering masses, 
but in their own interests, in the interest of civil order and of 
government. He appealed, as others beside economic re- 
formers must appeal, to the enlightened self-regarding motives 
of men. Some shrill apostles of rose-water philanthropy may 
denounce this as selfishness, but an intelligent view of history 
approves it as being the method which a survey of the past 
most fully justifies. It is a fact that men work for themselves 
or their families; they do not toil consciously for the general 
good of humanity. Providence takes care of that, insuring 


‘that man’s own self-preserving or self-enriching work shall be 


for the benefit of others, thus identifying his wealth with the 
general stock of the wealth of mankind. Cobden saw this 
clearly, and was thus working on the side of reason and of 
history; and hence the success of his method. 


It was not (says Mr. Morley) from the side of emotional sympathy that 
Cobden started, but from that positive and scientific feeling for good order 
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and right government which is the statesman’s true motive and deepest 

assion. The sentimental benevolence to which Victor Hugo and Dickens 
se appealed with such power could give little help in dealing with the 
surging uncontrollable tides of industrial and economic forces. 


The Militery Question. 


Cobden did not therefore say to English rulers, ‘I implore 
you, as good Christian men, who like to see your fellow- 
creatures happy, to relieve them from a gross and cruel 
wrong.’ He said rather: ‘ This is the true nature of things, 
and I advise you for your own sakes to put yourselves in 
harmony with it as soon as possible, or you may find the 
consequences very unpleasant.’ 

Closely related to this severely economical character of the 
work of the League and its great leader is the important 
service it rendered in dwelling with such great force on the 
economic aspect of the military question. This and the sub- 
ject of clericalism are now the great questions in Europe; 
and there are not wanting signs that Cobden has furnished 
the only method which will avail to solve the problem sug- 
gested by militarism. Europe, which should be a great hive 
of industry, is an armed camp. The whole continent bristles 
with cannon and fortresses, and the principal item of expen- 
diture in the accounts of every government are those con- 
nected with armies, ships of war, and weighty guns. Men 
look on these things, and take also into consideration the 
Protectionist doctrines which everywhere more or less prevail, 
and they say that this is evidence that Cobden’s work was 
largely a failure. We may perhaps excuse them for thinking 
so, since the present aspect of affairs seems to justify their 
view. But this justification is only an appearance, for the 
situation of to-day, viewed in its true light, offers an admir- 
able commentary on Cobden’s text. 


I will then demonstrate to all (said Cobden in criticizing the second 
Burmese war in a letter to Mr. Sturge) by their own admission that they 
cannot profit by such proceedings. To take away the motive of self- 
interest is, after all, the nearest way to influence the conduct of wicked 
human nature. Therefore, as the moral of this, I exhort you to give the 
finishing stroke to Free Trade as the best means of advancing your peace 
principles. 


Now it is absolutely certain that the peoples and governments 
of Europe are learning the important lesson that they do not 
profit by their wars. This is not said in the spirit of con- 
demnation of all wars whatever, since each war ever waged 
must be judged on its own merits, and it is difficult to see how 
some wars even of recent years could possibly have been pre- 
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vented. But the chronic condition of Europe is that of war, 
actual or prospective. Under this state of things national 
resources are being wasted, and the bulk of the people remain 
poor. It is this very poverty of such large masses of the 
people which hinders the establishment of republican institu- 
tions in Europe. The ‘sovereign people’ are so little sovereign 
either in dignified self-respect, or in knowledge of affairs— 
both arising from the abject poverty by which they are sur- 
rounded—that anarchy is constantly dreaded by the governing 
classes, who will haste to enthrone a despotic government 
which will crush all freedom. This was the history of the 
abortive republic of 1848 in France, when Louis Napoleon 
was permitted to trample republican institutions under his 
feet. This is the state of things to-day in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. The huge debts, the heavy burden of 
taxation, oppress the common people in these countries and 
retard the development of their industries. And England is 
not suffering in the same way only because, as Cobden said, 
‘ nothing but her own mighty strength could have raised the 
burden that is oppressing her.’ Now all this is exactly what 
Cobden predicted over and over again during his public life. 
He said that the people would find that they could not afford 
to play this costly game. And the manifest desire to prevent 
a general war from breaking out which has characterized 
European statesmen during the last three or four years shows 
that they appreciate the gravity of the situation. Prince 
Bismarck finds that the raising of taxation and the quelling of 
popular revolt against his military rule are sufficient to call 
forth all his energies. This greatest military statesman since 
Napoleon is compelled, against his will, to face the economic 
problem. Italy and Austria are burdened with taxes and 
debt, and are seething with discontent; while in Russia a 
terrible tragedy has deepened the general gloom. France is 
buoyant and contented because of her great natural prosperity, 
but the populations massed together in her large cities will 
give her still some trouble. Now while Europe is in this con- 
dition, on the other side of the Atlantic is a vigorous young 
nation, with no great standing army or navy, and which, in a 
few years, will be troubled by no national debt. The resources 
of this country are vast, and the whole energies of its people 
are devoted to the development of those resources. This 
nation is now beginning to compete with the countries of 
Kurope on their own ground. The intelligence of its people 
is quickened by education, and its industries are not hampered 
by government. What must be the effect produced by America 
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on Europe within a not remote period? The political institu- 
tions of America will stimulate the democratic movement in 
Europe, and will compel the adoption of democratic institu- 
tions; while at the same time the industrial example of 
America will encourage the industrial spirit of Europe. This 
will turn the attention of European statesmen to industrial 
questions; and as soon as they begin seriously to think on 
these, so soon will they perceive that Europe will have no 
chance to compete with America while militarism survives in 
all its power. The protection of native industries will in time 
be discovered to be a mere trick, borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul, maintaining a tariff in the interest of capitalists which 
the people must pay for. It seems almost certain, therefore, 
from this diagnosis of the European situation, that free trade 
and reduction of armaments will come about, born of the 
actual necessities of the European peoples, and still more of 
those of their governments. The strength of a nation will be 
seen to lie in the condition and character of the people. A 
well-fed and well-clothed nation will be discovered to be 
stronger, even for fighting purposes, than one where the 
people are hungry and half clothed. ‘I will tell the House,’ 
said Cobden, ‘that by deteriorating the population, of which 
they ought to be so proud, they will run the risk of spoiling 
not merely the animal, but the intellectual creature. It is 
not a potato-fed race that will ever lead the way in arts, arms, 
or commerce.’ 

Great armies will not change this fact, for great armies are 
now more and more dependent on that scientifie skill which 
education can give; and so militarism seems doomed on 
economic grounds. 


The balance of power (say Sir Louis Mallet, in his admirable little work 
on Cobden) can only be sought in the free development of the natural 
forces, whether of morality, intelligence, or material wealth, residinz in 
the different countries of the earth ; and the balance will always be held 
so far as any one State can pretend to do so, by the country which in 
proportion to its powers has recognized its material resources to the 
highest point, and acquired the highest degree of moral ascendency by an 
honest and consistent allegiance to the laws of morality in its domestic 
policy and in its foreign relations. 


The pacific conquest of distracted Europe by the English- 
speaking republic on the Western Continent would appear to 
be one of the great events of the future. Huge armaments 
will thus be broken up, because, as Cobden said, they ‘ don’t 
pay.’ 

We have perhaps dwelt at sufficient length on the work 
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of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and will resume the thread 
of the personal narrative. But it should be pointed out 
(what none who read Mr. Morley’s work will fail to per- 
ceive) how modestly Cobden won all the honours of his great 
victory, and how completely disinterested was his labour. No 
one can doubt that Sir Robert Peel was stating a bare fact 
when he said that ‘ the name which ought to be and will be 
associated with the success of these measures is the name of 
Richard Cobden.’ Yet Cobden himself is always painfully 
anxious to sink his own importance, and to yield the honours 
of the campaign to his energetic co-workers, notably to Mr. 
Bright. ‘Bright did his work admirably,’ writes Cobden, 
‘and won golden opinions of all men.’ And when the pro- 
posal to raise a fund for Cobden became known to him, he 
writes to George Combe deprecating ‘ a demonstration in favour 
of me exclusively, to the neglect of others who have laboured 
long and: zealously with me in the cause of Free Trade. I feel 
deeply the injustice of passing over Bright and Villiers, to say 
nothing of others.’ Yet there can be no doubt of the truth 
of Mr. Morley’s statement that ‘it was Cobden who united 
the sections of the Free Trade party.’ Noble work was done 
by his able and devoted colleagues, but it was emphatically 
Cobden who was the head and front of the movement, and 
who did more than any other (and sacrificed more) to secure 
its early triumph. Cobden’s modesty is equalled only by his 
absolute disinterestedness. He simply entered public life to 
perform a duty which he felt to be laid upon him, without the 
expectation or desire of any reward. Spiteful newspapers 
having spoken of him asa disappointed demagogue, he writes— 


This disappointed demagogue wants no public employment; if I did I 
might have had it before now. I want no favour and no title. I want 
nothing that any government or any party can give me; and if Iamin 
the House of Commons at all it is to give my feeble aid to the advance- 
ment of certain questions on which I have strong convictions. 


‘Mr. Cobden,’ says Sir Louis Mallet, ‘entered Parliament as 
the representative of distinct principles and of a great cause.’ 
He refused office twice over when offered to him, and he 
refused on grounds of conscience, not because he shrank back 
in the slightest degree from its duties; and he declined all 
titles and rewards after he had succeeded, by almost unparal- 
leled exertions, in framing the commercial treaty with France. 
Rarely has such a spectacle been witnessed in any country. 
Here was one who was unquestionably one of the first states- 
man in England, who represented the best ideas of his time, 
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who ‘imposed his policy on an unwilling ministry, who had 
gained the applause of the entire civilized world, and yet 
who of deliberate choice remained a plain, homely citizen. 

Very few Englishmen can attain to a high position, even in 
the world of letters, without being forced into the parlia- 
mentary arena, and there Cobden soon took his place. In 
1841, after the Anti-Corn-Law League had been in existence 
three years, Cobden was elected by the people of Stockport to 
represent them in parliament. But although nominally M.P. 
for Stockport, Cobden represented a larger constituency than 
any other statesman who has ever sat within the walls of 
parliament. Not only did he sit at Westminster to advocate 
the claims of the toilers of his own land, but the leading pro- 
gressive minds of Europe—her students, her professors, 
her workmen—looked up to Cobden as toa leader. When, 
therefore, after the victory had been gained in 1846, the 
victor made a tour over Europe, he was everywhere received 
with the spontaneous homage which humanity offers to her 
true servants. Even Spain, the land whose history is the best 
commentary on the doctrines which Cobden set himself to 
oppose, greeted him with open arms. ‘ At Seville,’ says his 
biographer, ‘Cobden had such a reception that the newspapers 
assured their readers that Christopher Columbus himself could 
hardly have been more enthusiastically applauded, or more 
highly honoured by the new world which he had presented to 
Castille.’ In Italy the reception was warmer still. ‘Even 
at a tranquil little town like Perugia a troop of musicians 
sallied out to serenade him at his hotel, the Agricultural 
Society sent a silver medal and a diploma, and in the evening 
at the casino the concert was closed by the recitation of 
verses in honour of Richard Cobden.’ At Turin Cobden 
attended the lecture of Scialoja, professor of political economy 
at the university. 

In the course of his lecture he alluded in flattering terms to my 
presence, which elicited applause from a crowded auditory comprising, in 
addition to the students, numerous visitors, officers in the army, clergy- 


men, advocates, &ec. On my leaving the hall at the close I was cheered 
by a crowd of students in the court. Count Petitti and the Count Cavour 


took breakfast with me. 


At Milan and at Venice he was entertained by-the leading 
men, and received with unbounded enthusiasm. Even in 
Austria and Germany similar receptions awaited him. At 
Trieste, Berlin, $tettin, and Dantzig he met with cordial public 
welcome. Indefd, since Pitt and Fox no English statesman 
can be said to have made such a powerful impression on the 
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: ’ imagination of foreign peoples. There can be no more con- 

Bh ‘clusive testimony than this to Cobden’s cosmopolitan feeling, 

_ and to his absolute freedom from those narrow mental limita- 

q tions with which it has been the fashion among a certain 

school to credit him. The truth is that Cobden’s foreign 

admirers had recognized more clearly than his own country- 

men the wider nature of his work. To them he was ‘the 

international man,’ not simply the chief exponent of the 

. Anti-Corn-Law League ; and his free-trade work was simply 

an integral part of his greater work of transforming society 

from the feudal to the modern industrial phase, by inducing 

. | nations to exchange the old policy of aggression for the new 

: one of productive industry. To this work Cobden now directed 
his efforts. 

He began by moving, in the House of Commons on the 

L 12th June, 1849, an address to the Crown, praying that 

foreign powers might be invited to concur in treaties, binding 

F the parties to refer matters in dispute to arbitration. Lord 

Palmerston, in a speech ‘ full of admissions,’ as Cobden said, 

moved the previous question, which was carried by 176 to 79. 

q Cobden was far from being disappointed at the rejection of his 

i motion; for, writing a week after the debate to George Combe, 

f he promises next session to repeat his proposition. Mean- 

| while he determined to take part in the agitation of the 

question throughout Europe. A higher code of international 

ethics was now being slowly formulated by the best minds of 

Europe, and congresses were being held at Paris, London, 

Frankfort, Brussels, and other cities, to urge on the demand 

for disarmament. Cobden attended that held in Paris in 

August, 1849. At this gathering Victor Hugo, Bastiat, 

Arago, and other eminent men were present, the first-named 

—ever foremost in noble causes—being chosen as president. 

Cobden’s presence created great interest, and his speech pro- 

{ duced a powerful effect upon his audience. A singular inci- 

. dent took place at Versailles, in the famous tennis court 

where the National Assembly sat in the stormy days of 1789. 

Luncheon was here provided for the delegates to the congress, 

and after it was over, says Cobden, ‘I was moved into the 

chair, and we went through the interesting little ceremony of 

presenting to each of our American friends a copy of the New 

Testament in French, as a tribute of our admiration for their 

zeal in coming so far to attend the congress.’ ‘ Strange con- 

trast,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘between the mad agitation and 

furious resolve of the oath of the tennis court, and this 

pacific presentation of New Testaments to tlie American 
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\ Quakers!’ May it not be taken as some sign of the progress . 


made by society within the space of sixty years? Although 
Cobden attended this congress and took so prominent a part 
in this agitation, bringing the subject again and again under 


the notice of the House of Commons, it must not be supposed | 


that he held all the notions entertained by some of the more | 


Utopian members of the peace party. His views were emi- 
nently sane and practical. As has been said, he advocated 
the new international code on the grounds of practical neces- 
sity rather than those of sentiment. This was not because 
he undervalued sentiment—he felt too deeply for that—but 
because he knew that governments act purely from self- 
regarding motives. Others might paint the horrors of war, 
but it was for him to influence the policy of governments. 
Accordingly we do not find that he held what are called the 
‘non-resistant’ and ‘ peace-at-any-price’ views so frequently 
associated with his name by ill-informed persons. Cobden 
was eminently a patriot, but his patriotism was blended with 
common sense, and had reference only to the just interests 
of his country. Writing to Lord John Russell in 1860, he 
says— 

So far am I from wishing that ‘we should be unarmed,’ and so 
little am I disposed to ‘place my ‘country at the merey of France’ 
(to quote the language of your note), that I would, if necessary, spend 
one hundred millions sterling to maintain an irresistible superiority over 
France at sea. 


This is not the language of ‘ rose-water philanthropy’ or of 
that indifference to national greatness, which is attributed 
to many modern Radical economists. The most blustering 
follower of Lord Salisbury could not say more than this. 
Cobden was far too wise a man to suppose that he could put 
down war by a series of resolutions or a vote in parliament. 
But he saw that the social transformation was going on so 
rapidly that the time had come for announcing new methods 
of national activity and of international intercourse. He 
trusted to time to make good and confirm his utterancés on 
the question. Writing to George Combe, respecting the 
motion above referred to, he says— 


You seemed to be puzzled about my motion in favour of international 
arbitration. Perhaps you have mixed it up with other theories to which 
I am no party. My plan does not embrace the scheme of a congress of 
nations, or simply the belief in the millennium, or demand your homage 
to the principles of non-resistance. I simply propose that England 
should offer to enter into an agreement with other countries, France for 
instance, binding them to refer any dispute that may arise to arbitration. 
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I do not mean to refer the matter to another sovereign power, but that 
each party should appoint plenipotentiaries in the form of commissioners, 
with a proviso for calling in arbitrators in case they cannot agree. In 
fact, I wish merely to bind them to do that before a war which nations 
always do virtually after it. 


In fact, Cobden wished to accomplish that which has since 
been done in the arbitration at Geneva in 1872 between 
Great Britain and the United States—the most signal 
triumph of reason achieved in the present century, and 
a presage of that which shall be hereafter. The same 
principle was recognized in the treaty of Paris in 1856, 
and has received homage more recently at the Congress of 
Berlin. It is nothing to say that the negotiators of the 
Paris and Berlin treaties were personally indifferent to the 
sufferings caused by war, or that they framed the treaty on 
selfish grounds. This may be an argument against the 
sentimentalists, but Cobden’s ‘withers are unwrung.’ The 
Berlin Congress is an exact illustration of the truth of 
Cobden’s teaching, that statesmen and governments will be 
drawn into the peace movement, just as Peel and his 
colleagues were compelled to embrace free-trade principles, 
because of the necessity of things. Every utterance of 
Cobden on the subject is to this effect: ‘A careful exami- 
nation of his speeches,’ writes Mr. Morley, ‘both in the 
House and in the country, shows that he had always advo- 
cated the principle of non-intervention, not on grounds of 
sentiment, philanthropy, or religion, but strictly in the dialect 
of policy and business.’ The argument which Cobden used 
for free trade was the same as that which he used for 
international peace, viz., conformity to the laws of reason. 
Two general observations may be made with reference to 
Cobden’s international theories. Cobden advocated uniformly 
a policy of strict non-intervention. Can such a policy be 
always justified ? What are we to do in the case of Turkey, 
for instance? May we resort to any material force in order 
to chastise that organ of intruding barbarism into some 
respect for the laws of right? Or should we permit the Porte 
to crush any rebellion of its subject peoples against its cruel 
rule? If the great military powers of Europe prepared to 
overrun Belgium, Holland, or Switzerland, should we allow 
those lands of freedom to be annexed to some military empire, 
contenting ourselves with a moral protest? It is well to apply 
general principles to concrete cases in order to save ourselves 
from falling into the bottomless abyss of mere theoretical 
political politics. Mr. Morley appears to have answered this 
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question in an eminently satisfactory manner in his valua)le 
remarks on the Don Pacifico debate of 1850— 


It seems to the présent writer to be impossible to state the principle of 
non-intervention in rational and statesmen-like terms, if it is under all 
circumstances, and without any qualification or limit, to preclude an 
armed protest against intervention by other foreign powers. There may 
happen to be good reasons why we should on a given occasion passively 
watch a foreign government interfering by violence in the affairs of 
another country. Our own goverument may have its hands full; or it 
may have no military means of intervening to good purpose; or its inter- 
vention might in the long run do more harm than good to the objects 
of its solicitude. Rut there can be no general prohibitory rule. Where, 
as here [the reference is to the barbarous action of the Russian emperor 
in putting down the Hungarian movement in 1849], a military despot 
interfered to crush the men of another country while struggling for their 
national rights, no principle can make it wrong for a free nation to inter- 
fere by force against him. It can only be a question of expediency and 
prudence. 


This is a sound statement of the case, and probably will com- 
mend itself to the intelligent judgment of England, although 
differing somewhat from Cobden’s demand for absolute non- 
intervention. But perhaps Cobden’s general principles would 
cover those set forth by Mr. Morley in this passage; for, 
as has already been pointed out, Cobden was willing to spend 
a great sum of money on national defence required by our 
just interests ; and there are conceivable cases of attacks on 
the liberties of other nations which would constitute an 
assault on ourselves. It would not be pleasant, for instance, 
were Germany and France to seize on’Holland and Belgium 
respectively ; and nine persons out of ten in England would 
call upon our Government for forcible resistance to such high- 
handed aggression, on the ground that our own freedom 
was imperilled. No act of Mr. Gladstone’s was more gene- 
rally approved than his defence of the integrity of Belgium 
against possible aggression in 1870. Most Englishmen 
would also desire something more than a moral protest if an 
attempt were made on the freedom of the Swiss Republic, 
and it would be difficult to show why justice and civilization 
should not be armed against the assaults of militant bar- 
barism. ‘The common sense of most’ would approve such 
a course, if the necessity for it should unhappily arrive. It 
would be impossible, therefore, to accept the bare statement 
of an absolute non-intervention policy. But, if thus com- 
pelled to criticize Cobden, we must constantly bear in mind 
what was the influence exerted at the English Foreign Office 
at this period, and remember that an extreme statement of 
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the case was almost necessary to counterbalance the policy 
of Lord Palmerston. This was the era of the most pernicious 
Foreign Office activity, the reign of a ‘spirited foreign policy.’ 
It was the period of the Don Pacifico affair ; of the Crimean 
war; of the Chinese war; of the approval of the usurper’s 
coup d'état, and of the attempts to excite a strong anti-French 
feeling in England. And, unfortunately, the violent methods 
and high-handed procedure of Lord Palmerston were ap- 
proved by a majority of English voters, while a powerful 
section of the literary leaders of the country appeared wholly 
to misconceive the nature of progress, and their proper atti- 
tude as its highest exponents. When a man of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s genius could pour forth such bombastic nonsense about 
the blessings of war, and the ‘ long, long canker of peace being 
over and done,’ we may well admit that a very vigorous 
protest against this ‘raging folly,’ as Mr. Morley calls it, was 
absolutely necessary. It was that protest which Cobden felt 
called upon to make in the interests of human progress, and 


we must not bind him too closely to every statement he may 
possibly have made. It is enough that his teaching was 
generally beneficial, in that it compelled men to look with 
calm judgment and rational convictions on precisely those 
subjects which have hitherto called forth the most intense and 
unreasonable passion. 

Our second observation with reference to this matter of 
international arbitration is that such a great issue will be 
brought about by the action of the English-speaking peoples 
of the world. In the course of another fifty years the English 
race throughout the world will be so numerous, so wealthy, 
so powerful, as to completely overshadow all the European 
peoples. The various branches of the English race will pro- 
bably enter into some alliance or confederation, more or less 
formal, which will secure peace and equity amongst them- 
selves. So mighty will be the attractive force of this great 
league of free peoples, that other nations, one by one, will 
probably desire to participate in its advantages. The aggres- 
sive empires—themselves perhaps become less warlike through 
sad experience—will not dare to attack any member of this 
great world-union; and so peace will be secured through 
means of the discovery that the just interests of each are the 
interests of all. The Geneva arbitration pointed unmistake- 
ably to the English union of the future; and the Berlin 
Congress was another indication that the spirit of respect for 
international opinion is spreading, in spite of the mighty 
armaments which are at present an outrage to civilization. 
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These are likely to be the great events of the future; but 
meanwhile all but theorists and dreamers must admit that 
the immediate prospects of Europe are gloomy in the extreme, 
and the chances of war very great. It is, however, satis- 
factory to think that England is not likely to be the first to 
break the peace. She has spoken out in no doubtful language 
against a ‘spirited foreign policy ;’ and having rid herself of 
her late aggressive and imperfectly civilized rulers, has en- 
trusted her affairs in the keeping of men who have imbibed 
more or less of the spirit which animated Richard Cobden. 

It is only necessary to allude in passing to the vigorous 
protests made by Cobden—protests in which he was ably sup- 
ported by the splendid eloquence of his younger compeer, Mr. 
Bright—against the Crimean and Chinese wars. Unfortu- 
nately at the time these protests were of little avail. Lord 
Palmerston was victorious, and both Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Cobden lost their seats in parliament because of their fidelity 
to the cause of right. But these good deeds bore seeds which 
are now becoming healthy and vigorous saplings, and which 
will one day become mighty trees with leaves for the healing 
of the nations. 

We must hasten to the Commercial Treaty, concerning 
which a few brief remarks are necessary. 

Cobden’s relations to the French Government in 1860, when 
he was negotiating respecting the treaty of commerce, were 
peculiar. He simply went over at first as a private person, 
and in no official capacity. M. Chevalier, the eminent econo- 
mist, during a visit to England, in 1859, called on Cobden, 
and found that he was expecting to pass the winter in Paris. 
M. Chevalier had read with great interest a speech of Mr. 
Bright, in which he urged the ministry, in place of wasting 
the national resources in creating a great navy to despoil 
France, to go to the French emperor, and persuade him to 
adopt free trade. M. Chevalier thereupon conceived the idea 
of an Anglo-French commercial treaty, and urged Cobden to 
seize this favourable opportunity to convert the emperor to 
free-trade principles. Cobden fell in with the suggestion, and 
paid a visit to Mr. Gladstone, conversation with whom—to 
quote Mr. Morley —‘ expanded this modest proposal into 
something more definite and energetic.’ The Cabinet, and 
especially its bellicose chief, had then to be brought round to 
see the importance of the matter—a task by no means easy. 

It will one day seem incredible (says Mr. Morley) that two keen and 


patriotic statesmen of the eminence which Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell held in the public esteem, should at this stage of our his- 
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tory have so misconceived the relative importance of things, as to think 
the very remotest doings of any foreign government a‘matter of real and 
primary importance, and an extension of our trade, however vast it 
might promise to be, a matter so purely secondary as hardly to be worth 
an hour’s serious attention. Ata Lord Mayor's dinner, or at a meeting 
at Manchester, each of them often uttered the stereotyped sentences about 
commercial prosperity being the basis of British greatness. But neither 
of them had what religious writers call a living sense of the extent to 
which such words were true. - 


Fortunately, however, the Cabinet was induced, probably 
through the powerful advocacy of Mr. Gladstone, to give cer- 
tain quasi-plenipotentiary powers to Cobden, of which he 
availed himself to the utmost possible extent—a very difficult 
task, as Lord Cowley was British ambassador, and of course 
matters had to be referred to him. It is needless, and would 
be impossible to give here any history of the negotiations. 
Suffice it to say that the obstacles which presented themselves 
on all hands would have led any man but Cobden to abandon 
the whole affair. The French emperor was surrounded by 
Anglophobists and Protectionists; while Lord Palmerston 
was absolutely indifferent to. the interests of trade, which he 
probably thought beneath his notice, and at every critical 
point in the negotiations, would come out with some foolish 
speech or more foolish deed, exciting the just suspicions of 
the French Government, and fanning the anti-Gallic feeling 
in England to a flame. 


I am amazed (said M. Rouher to Cobden) that a country like England 
should allow a great commercial question to be treated in this contemp- 
tuous way. Had it been Caraccas or Guayaquil or Turkey, I should have 
understood it. But here is a treaty of commerce between England and 
a nation of thirty-six millions of people within two hours of its shores— 
probably the greatest event in her commercial annals—and it does not 
seem to create sufficient interest in the government to induce the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to remain for a few days at his post, or even 
‘to leave his address where a despatch will find him. 


Spite of all difficulties, however, the treaty was at last agreed 
to and signed—an instrument of vast benefit to both coun- 
tries; but it is certainly humiliating in the extreme to read 
of the conduct of the English Foreign Office—that institu- 
tion where all the Toryism and hostility to new ideas seems 
to meet as at a focus. Mr. Morley says: ‘As a matter of 
fact, the authorities of the Foreign Office, it is said, did not 
even pass the account of the mere expenses of the commis- 
sion, a sum of little more than £3000 in all, without much 
ungracious demur.’ 
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The whole affair (Cobden wrote to Mr. Bright, with just indignation) 
is so shockingly gross and offensive to serious minds, that unless we 
are to degenerate to a nation of political mountebanks, it cannot be 
much longer tolerated that we are to be governed and represented by 
such persons. 


We scarcely, however, wonder at this sort of ‘ statesmanship ’ 
in a country whose poet-laureate could write of its greatest of 
orator that he was ‘a broad-brimmed hawker of holy things,’ : 
and could praise war and vilify peace. We can scarcely wonder » 

at it in a country where a statesman like Cobden had no 
part in the government. Some English writers always make 
it a point against the United States that such men as Clay 
and Webster could never attain to the presidency. ‘The criti- 
cism may be just, but England is scarcely entitled to make 
it when it remembers with shame that Cobden was defeated 
more than once for parliament, and that he never entered 
the Cabinet. It is true that he was twice offered posts in the 
Government (one of them only a subordinate office under a 
lord), but he was compelled to decline, owing to the military 
and aristocratic character of so-called ‘ Liberal ’ administra- 
tions. The great lesson to be derived from the conduct of 
negotiations in relation to the French treaty is that a feudal 
aristocracy cannot be the fit rulers of a great industrial 
commonwealth. Cobden had already pointed this out in a 
speech delivered in 1845— 


I say, without being revolutionary, or boasting of being more demo- 
cratic than others, that the sooner the power in this country is trans- 
ferred from the landed oligarchy, which has so misused it, and is placed 
absolutely — mind, I say absolutely —in the hands of the intelligent, 
middle, and industrious classes, the better for the condition and destinies 
of this country. 


His Paris experiences confirmed this view of Cobden’s, and 
the sober verdict of the nation approves it to-day. The great 
question between oligarchy and an industrial democracy was 
at this time to'be fought out on a magnificent scale in the 
New World. Shortly after the formation of the French treaty, 
the great civil war began in the United States. Instantly 
parties began to divide on this issue in England, according to 
invariable custom. The aristocracy, who had always pro- 
fessed to loathe American slavery, gravitated by a sure 
instinct to the side of the South, followed by large numbers of 
middle-class sycophants, and by those who either misunder- 
stood the question, or felt envious of the growing power of the - | 
American republic, and were not sorry to see it rent asunder. 
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Silly people began to prattle about a ‘broken bubble,’ and 
ignorant persons supposed that the republic must immediately 
‘iin collapse. It is melancholy to think of the nonsense talked in 
Bi England at that time, still more melancholy to think that 
ai great and wise men helped to swell the volume of imbecility. 
BE On the other hand, the attitude of the larger section of the 
aie working classes, especially the artizans of Lancashire, and of 
. a number of those who represented the best aspects of Eng- 
By lish culture, will for ever reflect honour on England. We 
Br must confess to some feeling of disappointment that Cobden 
. himself at first wavered, not understanding the true issues at 
, stake. Mr. Morley gives us the reasons which made him 
: hesitate as to his proper course— 


One of them was that he could not for a time bear to face the prospect 
Hh that the community which had hitherto been the realization on so great 
a seale of his pacific ideals, should, after all, plunge into war just as a 
monarchy or an oligarchy might have done. The North, by refusing to 
allow the South to secede, seemed to him at first to be the author of the 
strife. Another reason why his sympathies wavered was that, though the 
Southerners were slaveholders, their interests made them free traders. 


These reasons are of course all worth discussion, but they 
weigh light as the dust compared with the future of a mighty 
union of republics, consecrated to freedom and humanity. 
i Respecting the third reason, in particular, we may feel sorry 
| that Cobden should have attached supreme importance to 
.: free trade. ‘An economic principle,’ Mr. Morley very 
happily says, ‘ by itself, as all sensible men have now learnt, 
can never be decisive of anything in the mixed and complex 
sphere of practice.’ Besides, Cobden should have remem- 
bered that, viewed simply from the commercial standpoint, 
free trade was already established throughout the vast 
regions which own allegianee to the government of the Union ; 
whereas if the South had established a separate empire, an 
artificial boundary would have been erected, along whose 
immense length would have been placed custom-houses and 
military stations. Happily Cobden had by him a sagacious 
friend, whose judgment is rarely at fault when questions of 
humanity are concerned. 


He who had converted so many thousands of people was in this 
instance himself converted by Mr. Bright, whose sagacity, sharpened by 
religious hatred of slavery, at once perceived that a break-up of the 
American Union would be a damaging blow to the cause of freedom all 
over the world. 


The two friends met the illustrious historian Motley at 
breakfast when the war was just beginning. Cobden attacked 
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something which Motley had been writing in the papers in 
favour of the Northern cause. 


As they walked away down Piccadilly together, Mr. Bright remonstrated 
with Cobden on the symptoms of a leaning towards the South. The argu- 
ment was continued and renewed as other arguments had been between 
them. The time came for Cobden to address his constituents at Rochdale. 
‘Now,’ said Mr. Bright, with a final push of insistance, ‘this is the 
moment for you to speak with a clear voice.’ 


Cobden was aroused, and began to view the question in its 
true light, and was henceforth recognized as a friend of the 
North. So clearly did he grasp the issues involved, that it 
may be doubted whether even Mr. Bright himself put the case 
more cogently than did Cobden in a speech delivered at 
Rochdale in November, 1863— 


I cannot, if I speak of such a contest as that, say that it is a struggle 
for empire en the one side, and for independence on the other. I say 
it is an aristocratic rebellion against a democratic government. That is 
the title I would give it; and in all history, when you have the aristo- 
cracy pitted against the people, in a hand-to-hand contest, the aristocracy 
have always gone down under the heavy blows of the democracy. 


As early, too, as December, 1861, he writes to his friend, 
Colonel Fitzmayer: ‘ Nothing is more clear to me than that 
the world is underrating in this struggle the power of the 
North. . . . As for the slave States, I look upon them doomed 
in any case to decay and almost barbarism.’ And on October 
25, 1862, writing to M. Chevalier on the subject of block- 
ades, he sums up the case in behalf of the North in such a 
way as to present the whole subject in the space of two or 
three lines: ‘I am by no means so sure as Gladstone that 
the South will ever be a nation. It depends on the ‘‘ Great 
West.” If Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota sustain the President’s anti-slavery proclama- 
tion, there will be no peace which will leave the mouth of the 
Mississippi in the hands of an independent power.’ Writing 
in January, 1864, to Mr. Sumner, respecting the chances of 
Lincoln’s re-election, Cobden, says, ‘I hope you will re-elect 
Mr. Lincoln. He is rising in reputation in Europe, apart 
from the success of the North.’ And in a letter to Mr. 
Sumner, written in August of the same year, he says, ‘I still 
look forward with unabated confidence to the triumph of the 
North.’ Cobden lived scarcely long enough to witness the 
surrender of the Confederacy; but before his own death he 
knew full well that the death-knell of the oligarchy had been 
rung in the Western world, and that the republic was safe. 
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Space forbids us to allude to all the incidents of this latter 
part of Cobden’s life. Suffice it to say that he had the 
common joys and sorrows which knit mankind together in 


_ the bonds of sympathy. His son died in 1856—a severe 


blow both to Cobden and his wife. In 1857 he again visited 
America; and after the French treaty had been made, he 
rested for a while in Algeria. He continued a vigorous 
opposition to the policy of Lord Palmerston, denouncing his 
extravagant expenditure and pugnacious disposition, and 
expounding with all his old sagacity and clearness the true 
international policy which England should pursue. How 
clearly he perceived the object which Palmerston and _ his 
admirers kept steadily in view, may be seen from the follow- 
ing passage from a letter to M. Chevalier, urging him to use 
his influence with Mr. Bright to point out to the people the 
real condition of affairs— 


They should be told plainly that old parties have coalesced on the 
ground that no further parliamentary reform is required—that five 
millions of adult males in the kingdom are politically ignored, or only 
remembered to be insulted, and that this state of things will endure so 
long as the five millions eat, drink, smoke, and sleep contentedly under 
the proscription, and that no power on earth will ever help them out of 
their political serfdom until they show that they can discriminate between 
oo who would emancipate them and those who would keep them as 
they are. 


This was a well-merited rebuke to the working classes for 
their apathy under the rule of Palmerston; and Cobden’s 
discernment becomes clear as daylight when read in relation 
to subsequent events. The working classes never attained to 
the suffrage until they demanded it from the oligarchy which 
ruled them. 

The bright flame of Cobden’s intellect shone steadily to the 
last, but it burnt out the bodily forces before his time. A 
slight illness proved too much for the exhausted frame, and 
in April, 1865, Cobden died. We need not record the eulogies 
passed upon his memory, not only in England, but through- 
out the world. They were well deserved, and history will 
confirm their justice by the seal of her testimony. Cobden 
died just at the close of the period of oligarchic rule in 
England. Six months after his own decease came the death 
of Palmerston, and then followed the short rule of the ‘ last 
of the Whig prime ministers,’ to be succeeded by a new era. 
The beneficent and humane forces of this new era are now 
beginning to operate in England and throughout the world. 
The dawn of a new day is commencing to light up the earth. 
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Slavery is overthrown in America, France has established a 
seemingly durable republic, Italy bas attained both physical 
and moral unity, the German states have combined to form a 
‘new empire, and the blood-stained rule of the Turk is passing 
away from the face of Europe. Atthe same time the emanci- 
pation of the working classes has taken place in England ; 
and all these mighty births of time have illustrated the annals 
of only a few brief years. Cobden was not permitted to fully 
behold these things, but he saw them afar off, and was per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them; and of him it may 
surely be said that no other statesman perceived so clearly 
the nature of the new arrangements of society; no other 
worked with such upright integrity, such ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ to render visible the new political forces to the 
minds of his fellow-men. WILLIAM CLARE. 
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Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. Macmillan and Co. 


These sketches, like the preceding volume of ‘ Sketches chiefly Italian,’ 
to which they form a sequel, are almost wholly architectural and his- 
torical. They take us through the Lombard Austria to Aquileia, the 
ruined predecessor of Venice, and Trieste, its modern and successful rival 
They land us for a moment at Otranto, ill-famed in history as the one 
Italian city in which the Turk for a brief space secured a foothold. But 
they are best and most interesting when they deal with those ancient cities 
of the Illyrian coast whose place in history is so strange and yet so ill- 
defined—where the first spark was kindled of the war for supremacy 
between the Athenian and the Spartan; where pagan Rome was splendid 
for the last time under Diocletian ; where Venice atoned for her many sins 
by her centuries-long defence of Christendom against the infidel; and 
where Montenegro, while the earlier of these sketches were being written, 
was maintaining against great odds her savage independence. Amidst 
such scenes, and at such a time, it was impossible to eschew politics alto- 
gether; and some of Mr. Freeman’s passing observations will not be 
without value at the present moment to all who think that these wild 
Dalmatian lands may be annexed to whomsoever Congresses may choose. 
Thus at insular Curzola the favourite wall pictures are of the storming cf 
the arsenal at Venice in 1848. Near Ragusa they represent the succes. - 
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ful Bocchese rising of 1869. These are not people to exchange one servi- 
tude for another—to crouch to Vienna any more than to Stamboul. A 
dozen waves of conquest or of invasion have left their traces here on archi- 
tecture as in history. At Zara, whose storming by the Latin Crusaders 
is the one great episode in its annals, we might still fancy ourselves in an 
Italian town. At Ragusa—long an independent republic, the city after 
which the Venetian named his argosies—a native Romanesque is the 
most characteristic feature in the public buildings. At Spalato the ruins 
of Diocletian’s palace dwarf all besides in interest as well as beauty; for 
here, out of the decay of art, came a new birth, and the union of the 
column with the arch—first attempted by the Illyrian Emperor’s builders 
—made possible for the first time all the subsequent developments of 
architectural construction. At Pola, again, we stand midway between 


- the remotest past and the immediate future, on one hand the amphi- 


theatre of the old Roman city, on the other the new haven of the young 
navy of the Austrians. But the most remarkable feature in the architec- 
ture of these former dependencies of Venice is the comparative absence of 
all that is dead or purposeless, As in Italy, friezes and columns from 
ruined heathen temples have been freely used for the adornment of 
medieval buildings. Romanesque fashions still lingered after they had 
fallen out of fashion elsewhere. But. nowhere do they appear as mere 
dead ornaments. The design of the native architect has everywhere been 
instinct with life. The columns may be dwarfed in defiance of the classi¢ 
rule, their capitals floriated or adorned with sculptured bird and beast, 
in what Vitruvius would have considered the mere extravagance of bar- 
barbarism ; but all subserves one general design, and the design is invari- 
ably appropriate. The engravings from Mr. Freeman’s own sketches 
give some excellent illustrations of buildings in which Norman, Gothic, 
and Romanesque work are wonderfully combined in audacious but happy 
defiance of all academic teaching. To the architect and the archeologist 
the entire volume will be replete with interest; to the rare traveller in 
these seldom-visited lands it will be a guide-book little less than indis- 
pensable. 


Stories from the State Papers. By Atrx. Cuartes Ewatp, 
(of the Record Office). Two Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Ewald is favourably known in literature by his lives of Prince 
Charles Stuart and Sir Robert Walpole, and he has here laid us under 
fresh obligation by these sixteen monographs on special portions of our 
national history. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the collection of our national records 
in Fetter Lane, and their arrangement, calendaring, and accessibility to 
students, have so far superseded the histories of preceding periods, that 
the latter can no longer be relied upon for a sufficient and accurate state- 
ment of facts. It is proverbially difficult to write even contemporary 
history, but Mr. Ewald tells us that, owing to the completeness of our 
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national records, there is no longer any excuse for any serious misrepre- 
sentation of English history. In his introduction he describes the former 
dispersed and neglected condition of our records, the processes by which 
they were brought together in the great building in Fetter Lane in 1858, 
their singular richness in materials for history, the progress made in 
calendaring them, and the facilities for their use. 

In some instances they have entirely reversed former verdicts of 
history—Henry VIII. was not so black as he has been painted; nay, he 
was ‘a strictly moral character and a man of strong domestic affec- 
tions’! Elizabeth ‘has been much overrated.’ ‘The wickedness of 
sovereigns like John and Richard III. has been much exaggerated.’ 
‘Cromwell was a man really attached to the monarchical system.’ Sir 
Robert Walpole ‘did not bribe.’ The Duke of Cumberland ‘ was a kindly, 
humane man, and the butcheries reported of him at Culloden are only 
so many foul libels circulated by the Jacobites.’ 

As an instance, Mr. Ewald selects for his first monograph the youth of 
Henry V., and adduces evidence from the Record Office papers that so 
far from being the dissolute youth that Shakespeare represents, the grief 
of his father and the shame of the nation, he was everything that was 
exemplary—precociously wise and brave and able, and trusted by his 
father to the last in an unusual degree. Even the famous story about 
Judge Gascoigne committing him to prison is shown to rest upon no 
credible authority, but to be an unverified story first published by Sir 
Thomas Elyot in ‘The Governor,’ in 1534. In like manner fresh lights 
are thrown upon the character of Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the captive Queen of Castile ; upon the marriage of the Princess 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII., with Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; upon the 
youth of Queen Elizabeth; the Armada; the Earl of Essex’s Rebellion ; 
the Gunpowder Plot; the beginning of the Great Rebellion; the Great 
Fire of London, &c. The sketches are full of interest. Mr. Ewald has 
told his stories simply and graphically, and with the instinct and 
touch of a true historian. 


The Two Hemispheres. A Popular Account of the Countries 
and Peoples of the World. By Grorcre B. Cutsuom, 
M.A. Illustrated by above Three Hundred Engravings, 
printed in the Text. Blackie and Son. 


This bulky volume is one of those encyclopedic works—like Messrs. 
Cassell's ‘ Countries of the World,’ just completed in five volumes—which 
aim at giving a bird’s-eye view of everything on the surface of the earth, 
and a synopsis of everything beneath its surface. Beginning with the 
polar regions, it goes on to describe the continent of Europe, then Asia, 
Africa, America, Australasia, and Oceania. What the author says of 
Europe applies to the rest: he describes ‘its superficial configuration, 
rivers and lakes, geology and minerals, climate, vegetation and zoology, 
people, and political divisions; after which the different countries and 
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regions composing that continent are described separately, and under 
each the same topics are treated in greater detail; while, in addition, 
notices are supplied relating to trade and commerce, means of communi- 
cation, government and defence, the chief towns, and the historical 
vicissitudes of the territories which now comprise the political divisions 
of Europe.’ 

The uses of such an encyclopedia are obvious. As a book of reference 
it will be very convenient, while to young people, or to those possessed of 
only small libraries, it is full of instructive and pleasant reading. So far 
as we can judge from dipping here and there, Mr. Chisholm has done his 
work remarkably well; his facts and figures seem compiled with care, 
although he gives no references. His arrangement is lucid, and his style 
flowing and pleasant. The illustrations are exceptionally good. 


Turkish Life in War Time. 
Allen and Co. 


Of making many books on Turkey, within the last five years at least, 
we may say, ‘there is no end.’ But there is always room notwithstand- 
ing for a lively narrative written at the very places described, and not 
unearthed from the archives of history and geography. In the form of a 
diary Mr. Dwight gives us such an entertaining record, narrating the 
leading events of the Turkish war with Russia, suggesting causes and 
effects, and furnishing a story of incidents of Turkish life in a critical time. 
And this is written ‘ with a view to assisting public acquaintance with the 
character and habits of races whose hands sometimes seem to toy with 
the peace of all Europe.’ Mr. Dwight gives us glimpses of the people with 
whom he mingled which enable us to bring more vividly before the mind 
than we should otherwise be able to do their personality and their habits. 
His narrative opens with a sketch of the disorganization prevailing at 
Constantinople in April, 1876, shortly before the infamous Bulgarian 
atrocities. We quite agree with the author as to the good effect which 
these atrocities had, when he remarks that they led to an agitation in 
England which restrained the government of Lord Beaconsfield from 
placing England in the attitude of sole defender of an unrepentant Moham- 
medan government at a time when humanity most loudly demanded 
interference in behalf of the Christians of Turkey. On the important 
point of the reconstruction and the future government of Turkey, the 
author has something to say. The solution of the problem which he 
favours is European control over Turkey. He observes that the Caliph 
of Islam has already shown that he resists only until concession becomes 
inevitable ; and all precedent goes to prove that, in the presence of a 
fixed determination on the part of Europe to control the government of 
Turkey, Turkish logic would authorize the Sultan to yield without actual 
bloodshed. This mode of settlement would undoubtedly possess enor- 
mous and permanent advantages if it could be secured, as it would satisfy 
the aspirations of the Christian peoples. But Mr. Dwight stigmatizes 
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delay in attempting some solution as dangerous folly. ‘While England 
has no ground for expecting reforms in Turkey to be inaugurated by the 
free will of Turkish officials, every day that it spends in hesitation goes 
toward preparing new cataclysms in Turkey which at any moment may 
plunge the whole continent in war.’ It certainly behoves the Powers to 
take some steps which shall prevent the Perte from holding within its 
grasp the materials and the power which are sufficient at any moment to 
cause a European convulsion. 


Diocesan Histories. Durham, by J. L. Low, M.A. Chichester, 
by W. R. W. Srepuens. Peterborough, by Gro. AYLIFFE 
Pootz, M.A. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Great interest attaches to these Diocesan Histories—they are entrusted 
to competent hands and are carefully done. In addition to their denomi- 
national value in localizing for each diocese the incidents of its history, 
they are contributions to general history, inasmuch as in early times 
ecclesiastical and civil history were far more intimately interwoven than 
they are now. Thus in Mr. Low’s very interesting history of Durliam he 
corrects the popular error that it is to Augustine of Canterbury that 
northern England owes its Christianity. He gives us an interesting 
résumé of the Scottish mission, consequent upon the conversion of 
Ethelfrith’s sons when taking refuge with Columba at Iona. On the fall 
of King Edwin the sons of Ethelfrith returned, and Christianity was 
established by Oswald, who requested from the Scots bishops to instruct 
his people. Many names remarkable in early church history—Wilfrid, 
Cuthbert Bede, and others—are associated with the early northern 
diocese. Each of these histories would furnish much interesting matter 
for comment. They concern not Episcopalians only but all Englishmen, 
especially as the spirit in which they are written is studiously fair. Thus 
Wesley’s labours receive a generous recognition in both Mr. Low’s and 
Mr. Stephens’s works. Mr. Poole is not, however, so gracious towards 
Cromwell and the Puritans; but their work was rougher. 


The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
By Grorce Barsetr Suita. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is inevitable that there should be some sense of disproportion and 
incompleteness in a work like this. Firstly, much that is essential to a 
biography of a great man cannot be given to the public while he yet lives ; 
and next, do what the biographer may, use what reticence he will, to 
justify his performance, he must implicitly write, if he does not do so 
openly, as though the greatest work of his hero was already done. He 
may be in correspondence with his subject, and receive aid from those 
immediately connected with him; but all archives cannot be opened as 
yet, and the likeness must be more a silhouette than a photograph. Mr. 
Barnett Smith, though he has shown great industry and not a little 
adroitness in manipulating material, has not escaped from the draw- 
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backs attending all such undertakings. It needs to be acknowledged, 
however, that he shows not a little advance on ‘ The Life of Mr.. Glad- 
stone,’ or it may be that he found Mr. Bright a subject much simpler and 
more susceptible of the kind of treatment most natural to him. Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature is of mixed elements. Simple in character he is 
subtle of intellect; great impressibility and imaginative impulse are con- 
trolled by strong force of will and a lofty moral standard ; and his political 
life has been coloured by all these elements. In Mr. Bright the problem 
is far easier. His life presents a unity of intellectual interests, moving on 
a more fixedly regulated plane; and the area of opinion and conviction 
scarcely expands or changes. What in this respect he was as a young 
man we may almost say that he is still. He has grown, and grown 
greatly, in his power of expression, of appeal, and of all that goes to make 
up what is called eloquence ; but the ethos has been throughout fixed, 
and the intellect has been held in harmony with it, even in most minor 
matters. He has never had to recall an opinion, or to acknowledge a 
great mistake. There are in his case no regretful lookings-back, no 
mournings over time and energy wrongly directed. In one respect, 
therefore, there is not the dramatic or psychological interest to be found 
suggested here, as in ‘ The Life of Mr. Gladstone.’ Throughout there is 
a bluff honesty, a clear-manly ring of deliberate reso'tion, and then an 
unyielding John-Bull-like pertinacity in adapting means to ends, and a 
glow of energy reinforced by the faith that the principles adopted 
must finally triumph. How characteristic it was of Mr. Bright, when 
speaking of our international rights in 1861, to claim that ‘ many things 
I advocate are thought foolish at first, but in time people come up to 
them, and I have the satisfaction of being a little ahead of the Govern- 
ment, and often of the nation.’ It is this air of complete self-support, 
self-dependence, and, in the good sense of the word, self-satisfaction, 
which has’ given Mr. Matthew Arnold the little ground he has for 
those rather satirical and pragmatic sallies, in which he quizzes the 
practical and materialistic element, as he calls it, in Mr. Bright, the 
atmosphere of contentment with a mere worldly and external success, 
which surely is as unjust as it is short-sighted. Whatever may be said of 
the objects at which Mr. Bright has through his long life aimed, it is 
beyond measure evident that he has not pursued them in any selfish or 
worldly spirit. His life, viewed in this light, might be described as one 
of ceaseless self-denials, if we can conceive Mr. Bright at all actuated 
by the ordinary motives which direct the conduct of worldly politicians. 
To gain popularity as a stepping-stone to ‘place’—a platform only for 
self-aggrandisement—has been an idea utterly foreign to him. He con- 
sented to enter Parliament at the sacrifice of his own desire for a quiet 
life from day to day in the engagements of business; and he accepted a 
position in the Government simply at the urgent request of others. Mr. 
Bright’s contentment with material success, and his air of English self- 
satisfaction, are thus fed and supported by high moral considerations. 
One of the chief sources of interest in Mr. Bright’s life is to observe the 
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manner in which he gradually triumphs over his disadvantages, emerging 
from misrepresentation, and sometimes from malicious attack, more and 
more into the light of public recognition and acceptance. The discipline 
through which he passed in his work for the Anti-Corn-Law League was 
a splendid preparation for his future; another proof, if proof were needed, 
that nothing is more fitted to bring out the glow of true metal than 
ceaseless friction and exposure to alien elements. Mr. Bright’s robust good 
sense and cheerful manliness are inseparably associated with a power 
to take the best out of those influences from which the cultured are most 
apt to be repelled. He never assumes, nor has assumed, any air of 
superiority to the working class, and has always made it one of his boasts 
that he belongs to that class, and has no desire to creep out of it or creep 
above it. In one of his speeches he asks: ‘ Why this dread of the people ? 
T have lived among them all my life. I never had any distrust of them ; 
I never expected perfection in them any more than I found it elsewhere, 
or conceived it to exist in myself; but I say that for those qualities that 
go to make a people, that are requisite to fulfil the duties of citizenship, 
the working classes of this country need not bow the head before the 
highest in the land.’ 

Mr. Barnett Smith has done not a little to make clear the consistency 
and moral grandeuy which have distinguished Mr. Bright. He selects from 
his earlier speeches to show how in his youth were quietly sown the seeds 
of his great future. The earlier chapters are thus much more fresh and 
interesting than some of the later and longer ones, because Mr. Smith has 
not failed to unearth characteristic utterances which have been till now 
forgotten or unknown. It is with added interest, too, that we contemplate 
Mr. Bright in the light of his ancestry. The little sketch that is given us 
of John Gratton, who so bravely bore his persecution and imprisonment, 
and went on his benignant Christian path smiling and active in works of 
brotherly love, is of no little value; and though there seems to be good 
ground for thinking that Martha Jacobs, who, in the eighteenth century 
married one Abraham Bright, was not a Jewess, but a Welshwoman, we 
can, nevertheless, thus gain some trace of the origin of that subdued 
poetical enthusiasm which so elevates and chastens Mr. Bright’s oratory, 
showing the more powerfully in its association with the strong English 
common-sense, the careful regard to facts, and the pertinacious adherence 
to principle, which are such marked qualities in all his speeches. And when 
we think of the strain of strong religious emotion in the character of the 
Welsh people, which has led them to remain so faithful to certain forms 
of Calvinism; and when we couple this with the Quaker inheritance in 
Mr. Bright, we can see how it comes that he can use with such effect in 
political speeches Biblical references and passages from Scripture, 
which would seem out of place, if not even grotesque, if used by most 
others. He is essentially the heir of a Biblical earnestness and prophet- 
like sincerity. If his ancestors had not suffered for religion, Mr. Bright 
could not have been at once so plain-spoken, so Puritan in his powerful- 
ness, and at the same time so patient and conciliating. 
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_Even although it were for nothing but the admirable summaries of the 
more important speeches, placed as they are before us, with some sug- 
gestion of the circumstances out of which they grew, and under which they 
were delivered, Mr. Barnett Smitl’s volume should be welcomed. No 
influence is calculated to be more educational and elevating than the study 
of the career of such a man, especially at the present moment, when 
certain tendencies are so directly towards a divorce between Liberalism 
and religious belief, and when a growing section of the leaders of the 
working classes would fain persuade them that, associated as these have 
been so much in the past with a dominant and endowed sectarianism, 
religious convictions are inimical to popular rights. 


Memorials of the Right Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, D.D., 
D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester Cathedral. Elliot 
Stock. 


Bishop McIlvaine, if not a great, was certainly a remarkable man. He 
had vigour, energy, refinement of manner, and, what is more than all 
these, great tact, and the power of taking things by theirsmooth handles. 
Tall and handsome in personal appearance, he hardly ever failed to 
influence and conciliate those with whom he was brought into contact, 
and could administer reproof very effectively without giving offence. 
His gracious, soft, and courtly manners rendered him very influential in 
his visits to our country: few Americans have shown themselves more 
fitted to shine in aristocratic ranks. He had, in fact, the genius of the 
ruler ; and it is not surprising therefore that we should hear of him 
while still deacon being elected chaplain to the Senate of the United States, 
probably the youngest clergyman ever elected to that office. In.that 
capacity he attracted at once the curiosity and the interest, of such men 
as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then the English Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. Owirg to ill health, he quitted Washington for West Point, where 
he was preacher and professor of ethics, and we learn that under him a 
religious movement began among cadets and officers, the results of which 
are still felt. He then spent four years as rector of St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, 
at the close of which he paid his first visit to England, where he met 
Macaulay, Hannah More, and many others, and heard the ‘saintly 
Simeon,’ and had much converse with him. On his return home he de- 
livered those Lectures on the Evidences which have given him sucha high 
place in literature. He was elected Bishop of Ohio in his thirty-second 
year, and fulfilled the duties of that high office with very great ability. 
In 1853 he again visited England, when he saw many men of high mark, 
using his influence on behalf of the Northern States. He was received 
by the Prince of Wales and the Queen, and made a D.C.L. by Oxford. 
When he returned home he devoted himself to securing succour, temporal 
and spiritual, for the crowds of wounded soldiers with which his country 
was filled; and he was active also in behalf of the slaves, who were so 
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soon to become an impcrtant class of freedmen. He paid later visits 
to Europe, and was always concerned to promote a good understanding 
between the two countries. He died in March, 1873, in Italy. His wasa 
beautiful, a benignantly busy life. He wrote a good deal that is of per- 
manent value; but his character is seen in his work and the manner in 
which he embodied the Christian ideal. That anecdote told of the 
coloured man, Alston, with whom his fellow-students would not take the 
sacrament at one of the Divinity Schools, is admirably illustrative. He 
refused to preach in the morning, and purposely left his prayer-book 
behind, and on going to the chapel took his seat by the side of Alston, 
apart from the other students, and requested to be allowed to share his 
prayer-book. When the time for the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
came, he waited until the clergy of the place had communicated, then 
stepped forward, bidding Alston come with him, and knelt down, placing 
the coloured man at his side. An effective but surely not the less a loving 
reproof. 


Alexander Raleigh. Records of His Life. Edited by Mary 
RateieH. Edinburgh: Adam and C. Black. 


We cannot know even those to whom we are nearest until death permits 
the revelation of their inner life and the bringing together of the doings 
and experiences of their entire history. Our judgment may be substan- 
tially just, but it is necessarily only partially informed. The instinctive 
selection for record of what is best in a man, and the falling away of the 
minute things which constitute the setting of daily life, must also tend to 
idealize every life, and to enshrine it with tender sanctities of affectionate 
memory. This volume is simply a fuller revelation of Dr. Raleigh as his 
friends knew him. It is essentially a biography of character; of incident 
there is little that is distinctive. Educated for the Congregational ministry 
at Blackburn and Manchester colleges, he became in 1845 minister at 
Greenock, where lhe remained three years. In December, 1848, his 
health failed ; after a few months of rest he preached for three months at 
Steel House Lane, Birmingham, but his health prevented a permanent 
settlement there. In May, 1850, he accepted a call to the pastorate at 
Rotherham. In July, 1855, he succeeded Dr. Wardlaw in Glasgow. In 
January, 1859, he became minister of Hare Court Chapel, Canonbury, 
which, opened for public worship in October, 1857, had, in the course of 
1858, transferred to it the endowments and the produce of the sale of the old 
church in Hare Court, Aldersgate Street, which had been founded in 1662. 
During his successful ministry at Hare Court, Stamford Hill Chapel was 
built, and for some years Dr. Raleigh and Mr. Simon were the joint 
ministers of the two congregations. In July, 1875, Dr. Raleigh accepted 
an invitation to succeed Dr. Stoughton at Kensington, and at Kensington 
he died on the 19th of April, 1880, The incidents connected with these 
pastorates are simply of an ordinary character. The book is chiefly, 
therefore, a portraiture of the man. It is but little to say that it has 
heightened our admiration for him and deepened our reverence. Of his 
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great gifts as a preacher all who knew him were aware. Few men have 
combined more literary beauty with a deeper spirituality. Labour be- 
stowed upon his sermons only seemed to intensify their lucid force and 
spiritual unction. His preaching, therefore, satisfied the intellectual taste 
of the most fastidious and the varied spiritual yearnings of the most 
devout. It was full of ‘strong consolation.” The revelation of the 
memoir is chiefly, however, of the spirit and methods whereby this excel- 
lence was attained. First and chiefly, the deep, earnest, manly godliness of 
his character. Without a tinge of asceticism, he was yet full of religious 
earnestness and sympathy. His own personal life was a beautiful reali- 
zation of the beauty and power of religiousness in common things. His 
consecration to his great work of preaching was entire. It was the sacred 
passion of his life. And this ruled his methods. Everything was made 
to contribute to it. It was indeed a characteristic of him in all things to 
set before him the highest ideal, and patiently and assiduously to labour 
for its attainment. Preaching like that of Dr. Raleigh does not come by 
nature, only of infinite painstaking and labour. Successes like his are 
not accidents; they are the result of natural gifts cultivated to the 
utmost. On the whole, a character more harmonious and beautiful has 
rarely been seen amongst us. The charm of the volume is the extracts 
from Jetters and sermons which reveal it. Equal praise may be claimed 
for the biographer. Nothing more perfect in taste and feeling than this 
can be desired, while its literary beauty is of a very high order, the tender 
reticence only serving more beautifully and delicately to reveal the man. 


Sir Richard Whittington. By Wauter Besant and James 
Rice. Marcus Ward and Co. 


Scientific research and legend at the first meeting seem to extinguish 
each other. Legend may, hcwever, spr’ag up again on a scientific basis, 
as we see in all the solar myths. Sir Richard Whittington’s life has be- 
come a legend, and recent research has desiroyed it, only, however, to pre- 
sent us with something as instructive if not as amusing. Messrs. Besant 
and Rice have written a most graphic account of the condition of the 
country at the time of Whittington, especially of London, and have made 
it a background on which to paint the actual figure of the great merchant. 
We can see him in the midst of accessories that may well seem a little 
strange. But we learn that he was not a poor boy of obscure birth, but 
the younger son of a knight, sent up to London to a friend of his father, 
who, no doubt, acted kindly by him; so kindly that in after years he 
married his master’s daughter, who had, no doubt, often been so good to 
him as to relieve the sense of some disparity of years. And the story of 
the cat! It is reduced by our authors to a very bald, common-sense, and 
shrewd commercial adventure; and the ‘Turn again, Whittington’ is 
rendered very problematic. The imagination stripped off, as it is here 
stripped off, we are left with the record of a most active, useful, vigorous 
life, abounding in lessons for those who would succeed in life. The volume 
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is very attractively written, and most readers will learn with regret that 
Mr. Rice, from illness, was unable to write all of his part. 


Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales. His Country, 
His Times, and His Contemporaries. By the Rev. 
Paxton Hoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Hood has very judiciously made Christmas Evans the central 
figure around which he has grouped Welsh preachers, and characteristics 
of Welsh preaching; so as to give us a very interesting picture of the 
religious life of Wales, about which English people as a rule have the 
vaguest conceptions. So conventional are we that religious worship 
in other forms than those of the parish church and surpliced clergyman 
are to many almost unimaginable. The Welsh have that kind of genius 
for religion which characterized the Jews. Almost their entire literature 
and life centres in religion. As Mr. Hood says, a new preacher in Wales 
excites very much the interest that a new singer does in England 

In the preachers of whom Christmas Evans was facile princeps, and 
whom Mr. Hood passes in review in this volume, we have almost a 
unique product, the demand of the almost unique conditions of Welsh 
life. Genius is God’s gift, and may come to any land or age, but it takes 
the forms of the society to which it comes. Hence genius in Welsh 
preachers such as Christmas Evans is very remarkable. The dramatic and 
the lyrical are important elements in it—bold personification, imaginary 
dialogue, passionate declamation, such as would not be possible in 
England; and these, being the product of the people, produced a corre- 
sponding effect. Twenty thousand people assembled to hear a great 
preacher is not an uncommon thing in Wales; and they are a people 
well instructed in the Scriptures, and accustomed to think and to debate 
abstruse theological matters. 

Christmas Evans was a poor boy born towards the close of the last 
century. His life, not very eventful in outward incident, is yet full of 
romance in its religious and ministerial experience. Simple as a child, 
heroic as a prophet, full of consecration and passion, and producing mar- 
vellous religious effects, he preached chiefly in Anglesey for fifty years, 
dying in 1838. For many years he received only £17 a year for his 
services, and yet he was generous, and not infrequently contributed his 
half-sovereign ; and he never got into debt, although he was often in 
great straits. He tells us piteous tales about the burden of chapel- 
building, and of money-begging for chapels, which was laid upon him. 

It is long since we read a more interesting account of an almost 
unknown type of religious life. Mr. Hood has special familiarity with 
Wales, and his descriptions are often touched with personal reminiscences. 
He might, however, have told us more: the cause, for example, of Evans 
leaving Anglesey might have been exactly ascertained. There is too 
somewhat of disorderliness about the arrangement of the book, and of 
inaccuracy in names and details; and especially, we think, that Christmas 
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Evans should not so often be made a stick of to beat his brethren of the 
present generation. There are in the book innuendoes and backhanded 
hits that might have been spared ; but, these notwithstanding, it is a 
wonderfully interesting narrative. 


William Carey. (Men Worth Remembering.) By James 


Cutross, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The simple heroism of Carey’s life can scarcely be surpassed. Natural 
faculty of a philological kind was his endowment; religious fervour and 
consecration in a very eminent degree were his grace. To him belongs, 
mainly, the impulse, the conception, and the practical inauguration of 
modern missions. His disregard of the things that men usually struggle 
for was almost sublime. Money and the possibilities of money, fame and 
the proffers of fame, scarcely gave him a thought. His conception of 
converting the heathen world to Christ was as sublime and as absorbing 
as that of Xavier, only far more spiritual and rational; and it induced 
an equal consecration. The Northamptonshire cobbler became one of 
the best of Sanscrit scholars, and translated the whole, or part, of the 
Bible into Bengali, Persic, Telinga, Kimata, Mahratta, and other Indian 
languages, in addition to great educational labours at Serampore and else- 
where. The story reads like the heroism of romauce. Dr. Culross has told 
it admirably, with ample knowledge, warm sympathy, and with much 
literary skill and glow. The book has greatly interested us. 


A Christian Woman. Being the Life of Madame Jules 
Mallet. By Mapame pe Wirt, née Guizor. Translated 
by Mrs. H. M. Goodhart. With a Preface by the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Hurst and Blackett. 


Madame Mallet is classed by her biographer with Mrs. Fry and Mrs. 
Chisholm. She was one of the women, Catholic and Protestant, whose 
records have come before us recently in great numbers, differing largely 
in gifts and vocation, but alike inspired by an enthusiasm for humanity. 

Madame Mallet gave herself chiefly to the establishment of infant and 
industrial schools in Paris, and she consecrated herself, and her gifts of 
poetry and social influence, with a rare devotedness and a large measure 
of success. There is a certain vagueness about the record of what she did 
which causes a somewhat less exact and vivid impression of her work 
than of that of Sister Dora, or Miss Hopkins, for instance; but it is of 
great interest, and full of noble inspiration. 


Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond. Edited by his 
Eldest Daughter. New York: Fords, Howard, and Co. 
There will be, perhaps, the not unnatural objection in some minds that a 
volume of seven hundred and forty closely printed pages is too much to 
give, even when the subject is the late excellent President of Vassar Col- 
lege. Life is so very short, and we have so much reading which must be 
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done, that the briefer such: memoirs as the present can be made the 
better, from many points of view. Not the least consideration is that the 
number of readers would probably be increased thereby. President Ray- 
mond, as the fine portrait prefixed to this volume shows, was a man of 
great intelligence and of strong yet gentle character. He accomplished 
enduring work both at Vassar College and elsewhere. It appears that 
the first fifteen years of his professional life were spent at Madison Uni- 
versity, in the village of Hamilton, among the hills of northern New 
York. Next he was for five years in the University of Rochester, being 
one of the most active organizers of that now flourishing educational 
institution. In the years from 1850 to 1855 he was greatly stirred by the 
momentous questions then discussed, such as Kansas and the Missouri 
compromise, the Fugitive Slave Law, and the case of 'rederick Douglass. 
These questions were the beginning of that agitation which led to the 
civil war. Returning to Brooklyn, which was the home of his childhood, 
Dr. Raymond became the first president and organizer of the Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute. Visiting Europe in company with Mr. Ward 
Beecher, he wrote home very vivid accounts of his European experiences. 
In the year 1864 Dr. Raymond projected his scheme of a college for young 
women; ‘and the origin, development, and successful establishment of 
Vassar College—whose fame will stand as a monument to his varied and 
accurate knowledge of educational requirements, his sound judgment in 
educational processes, and his consummate skill in the management of 
men and affairs—constitute a story of abiding interest.’ A third of this 
interesting work is devoted to the rise and progress of Vassar. Dr. Ray- 
mond died in 1879, at the age of sixty-five. He seems to have been 
capable of inspiring esteem and attachment amongst all those with whom 
he came in contact, and amongst his correspondents were some of the 
best men and women in England as well as in his own country. There 
is a beautiful letter printed here from Mrs. Barrett Browning, addressed 
to Mrs. Howard, sister of Dr. Raymond, during a period of deep sorrow. 
There is much that is helpful and encouraging in such a record as that of 
the President of Vassar College, and he is well entitled to be classed 
amongst those noble workers who have a philanthropic and genuine 
desire to advance the welfare of humanity. 


History, Biography, and Travels. 


Sir Christopher Wren. By Lucy Patturore, Author of 
‘Bishop Wilberforce, a Sketch for Children.’ Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


On seeing this new biography of the great architect advertised, many 
readers would doubtless speculate upon its raison d’étre. A glance at 
Miss Phillimore’s pages would be sufficient to reassure them, and to show 
that the work which she has undertaken cannot be described as super- 
fluous. The biography is not only justified in itself, but the writer is able 
to include in it original letters and a discourse on architecture hitherto 
unpublished. It is well that the story of London’s indebtedness to Sir 
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Christopher Wren should be told anew, for we are sometimes in danger 
of forgetting how much of the grandeur and architectural beauty of the 
metropolis are owing to him. The accounts of Wren hitherto pub- 
lished have been very inadequate and unsatisfactory, so that there was 
field enough for a new adventurer, provided that that new adventurer 
came with sufficient credentials. It is pleasant to be able to state that 
our author fulfils the necessary requirements. ‘Parentalia,’ being the 
memoirs of the Wren family, furnished some interesting details, but the 
work was very far from complete. Miss Phillimore notes that the Popish 
plot, the trial of the seven bishops, King James's abdication, and the 
landing of William of Orange are all passed by in perfect silence. Another 
curious fact is that, although Wren and several of his relatives who had a 
hand in ‘ Parentalia’ were all Members of Parliament, political colouring 
entirely disappears from the record after the period of the Restoration. 
Sir Christopher probably adhered to the politics of his ancestors—who 
were staunch Cavaliers—and we are not unnaturally reminded that 
neither he nor his descendants had any reason to love the House of 
Hanover. The author devotes a chapter to the ancestry of Wren, then 
traces the career of the architect by the aid of such information and 
documents as she has been able to collect and obtain. There is some- 
thing particularly touching in the manner of his death, described thus 
briefly by Miss Phillimore : ‘ Once a year it was his habit to be driver to 
London, and to sit for a while under the dome of his own cathedral. On 
one of these journeys he caught a cold, and soon afterwards, on February 
25, 1723, his servant, thinking Sir Christopher slept longer after dinner 
than was his wont, came into the room, and found his master dead in his 
chair, with an expression of perfect peace on the calm features.’ He was 
a fine but gentle spirit; and it is not a pleasing reflection—seeing the 
lavish profusion with which monuments are now-a-days erected—that ‘in 
the city of London, which he rebuilt from its ashes, no statue has been 
erected to him, no great street has been honoured by taking as its own 
the name of Christopher Wren, though it is a name ‘on fame’s eternal 
beadroll worthie to be fyled.”’ 


De Quincey. By Davip Masson. (English Men of Letters 
Series.) Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Masson has done a real service to the memory of De Quincey. 
If he has found former writers serviceable, he has condensed and pre- 
sented in succinct form the gist of their materials; he has written with 
sympathy and yet has not failed to discriminate. To Mr. Page’s memoir 
he is largely indebted, and he is generous in his acknowledgments, both for 
facts and critical suggestions, admitting the interest and value of certain 
analyses and phrases—such as the suggestive ‘ John-Bull element’ in the 
feeble little man—to be found in Mr. Page’s chapter of ‘Criticisms and 
Characteristics,’ a chapter which was handled by Professor Minto so 
severely and unqualifiedly in ‘The Examiner’ newspaper and by some 
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other critics, that we have heard one of the most distinguished reviewers 
now living say that he could not understand why it should not have 
received more grateful treatment at their hands. Professor Masson is 
more generous, and in some cases his generosity is discriminating. All 
the narrative portion of this volume is exactly what it should be—clear, 
concise, showing not only a fine comprehension of the subject, but the 
utmost industry and research. With the critical part we are not quite so 
well contented. It is too cold and formal—too much a thing of mere out- 
side rules, never even aiming at penetrating the heart of the mystery. 
We must, however, in justice say that Professor Masson has noted with 
great felicity the peculiar feeling of fear which showed itself in De 
Quincey, as if he were always looking over his shoulder at some great 
evil he had just escaped, but which might yet overtake and overpower 
him—an experience which was first disclosed during his memorable 
sufferings in London, and which never afterwards left him; but was not 
infrequently much intensified by the excessive indulgence in opium. And 
when we think of this, and then of his unbounded generosity in giving to 
others, so creating new elements of fear for himself—and this was the 
form which recklessness in money most frequently took—we cannot but 
feel a new admiration for his unselfishness of nature. As to De Quincey’s 
style, with its great reach of variety, from the most familiar conver- 
sational manner up to the most impassioned and rhetorical, through 
all the gradations of calm and logical argument to the sedate and 
measured manner of his articles on Shakespeare and Bentley, we feel 
that there is not much to be said. But there is one point of which we 
think Professor Masson might have made somewhat more. It is the 
phenomenal power De Quincey exhibits of being at once dreamer and 
recorder, creator and self-observer. The exactness with which while 
dreaming he can check all the predisposing causes and the most 
evanescent sensations is very remarkable. It has been said, ‘ In the move- 
ment of De Quincey’s powers, and that in his highest moments, there is 
evident a remarkable detachment of the intellect from the dreaming 
faculty.’ During the most absorbing succession of images, his intellect, 
as it were, takes up a station apart, and calmly observes and compares. 
He is at once imaginative and self-analyzing. Those elusive and im- 
palpable shades of feeling, which most men dimly remember, but can in 
nowise define—those images which seem orly half-born, and which flit in 
a debateable land, like the mystic state between sleeping and waking— 
were to De Quincey’s intellect definite and clear: things that he could 
deal with, recalling and representing them almost at will. If his life, as 
has been said, ‘ were all a dream, or a vision, it was a dream which he 
made real to himself by his power to reconstruct it, and to analyze at the 
same time most delicate and exceptional physical and mental conditions 
to which it was due.’ To all interested in De Quincey, or, we might say, 
in English literature, we cordially recommend this volume, one of the 
very best of an admirable series. 
NO. CXLIX, 13 
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Memories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from the Journals 
and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Pengerrick, Cornwall. 
From 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 


It is impossible, in the space at our command in this department, to do 
anything like justice to this handsome book. It is a valuable repertory 
of reminiscence, recalling some of the most distinguished and interesting 
personages of the past generation, and forming in reality a link between 
the life of the earlier half of the century and the life of to-day. Caroline 
Fox came of a rich and cultured Quaker family, which ‘ made Cornwall 
their resting-place two hundred years ago,’ and have shed a considerable 
lustre upon Cornwall from that time till now. Clearly its members have 
shown that happy combination of simplicity of character and quick 
business tact, of quiet reserve and self-restraint, along with a gracious 
liberality and largeness of view, which stands for so much in Quaker 
biography; and these traits impart not only value but piquancy to the 
records we have here from Miss Fox’s hand. Her father, Mr. Robert 
Were Fox, was a man of great cultivation, and himself a discoverer in 
science. Caroline, who, as a child, was so very weakly that she was 
educated entirely at home, was no doubt more indebted to her father than 
was customary even among Quakers of their rank in life, whose compara- 
tive simplicity of domestic life and habit has always ensured a more strict 
parental supervision than was possible in most other families. 

Miss Fox throughout shows the same quiet serenity of nature, together 
with great native tact, which marked her progenitors, and which prevails 
by taking the best out of everything without affectation or any sense of 
compromise. Of worldly ambition, indeed, there is nothing in the book. 
She finds the sphere and the society she desires, and is perfectly content 
in it; the light from others, in passing through her mind, purifies itself. 
She either recognizes not, or fails to assimilate, what is less pleasant or 
congruous ; and the result is that the pictures are almost all elevated, yet 
in no sense false—in some cases we may say that the persons dealt with 
are, to a certain degree, translated into their own ideal ; and this, as we 
shall see, is especially so in one instance, for which the world will, per- 
haps, by and by be thankful. Caroline Fox was born in 1819, and early 
gave signs of rare mental endowment. While still young she began to 
visit London at regular intervals, her father’s friendship with scientific 
and literary men procuring her the entrée to houses in effect closed to the 
merely fashionable world; but of which the public have now more interest 
in hearing than about the most fashionable and ‘ socially ’-distinguished 
of these days. She was intimate with Maurice and Sterling, was a fre- 
quent and valued visitor at the house of the Mills—and we have vivid 
glimpses of that household, and lifelike sketches not only of John Stuart 
Mill, but of less known members of the family. Of the Hares, too, and 
of several of their friends, she has much to tell us, as well as of Words- 
worth the poet, Babbage of the calculating machine, of Edward Irving and 
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Shelley, of Dickens and Landor, of the Wilberforces, and even of the New- 
mans—more particularly Francis—and of Mrs. Sommerville. Some of her 
characterizations are very piquant, and are calculated to dwell in the 
memory. Of Archdeacon Hare she says that he was ‘ as nervous, dragged- 
looking a man as his portrait, but far more genial and approachable than 
that would lead one to expect.’ Francis W. Newman is a ‘thin, acute- 
looking man, oddly simple, almost quaint in his ways, but with a sweetness 
in his expression I had not at all expected.” With regard to John Stuart 
Mill the portrait is very distinct, notwithstanding that there is no attempt 
at painting a portrait, but only at recording traits for her own satisfaction. 
It is something very unexpected to find Mill seated at a bedside reading 
the works of John Woolman the Quaker, and expatiating on the delights 
of it and of spiritual religion, which he finds to be the deepest and truest. 
With one of Mill’s maxims very few literary men will, we fancy, be found 
to agree. ‘It was the duty of life,’ he is reported to have said, ‘to 
endeavour to reconcile the active and the speculative; the former gave 
vigour and system and effectiveness to the latter. He finds that he can 
do much more in two hours after a busy day than when he sits down to 
write with time at his own command.’ But the picture given us of the 
Carlyles here is simply delightful, and fitted to qualify much which we 


_ have recently read— Mrs. Carlyle, playing her tricks on her husband, 


and telling exaggerated stories in his hearing, and so contriving it that 
he had no opportunity of contradicting them and could only laugh at the 
diverting cleverness which had ensured his defeat. The affectionate cor- 
diality with which Miss Fox was always received, and the complete and 
uninterrupted concord of the couple are beautiful to read of. She heard 
Carlyle lecture on the hero as man of letters; she has to admit, how- 
ever, that then he seemed rather ill at ease, and was not guiltless of a 
slight contempt for his audience, or, at any rate, of indifference to their 
appreciation and applause ; at all events, to the form in which they were 
then inclined to accord it. 

‘His manner is very quiet, but he speaks like one tremendously con- 
vinced of what he utters, and who had much—very much—in him that 
was quite unutterable: quite unfit to be uttered to the uninitiated ear ; 
and when the Englishman’s sense of beauty or truth exhibited itself in 
vociferous cheers, he would impatiently, almost contemptuously, wave 
his hand, as if that were not the sort of homage which Truth demanded. 
He began in a rather low, nervous voice, with a broad Scotch accent, but 
it soon grew firm, and shrank not abashed from its great task.’ 

The student will not hereafter afford to pass by this volume, which, in 
its records of Carlyle and his wife, is full at once of insight, appreciation, 
and discriminating reverence. That the word ‘ discriminating’ is not 
nsed here without full purpose may be seen at once by any one who will 
read the wise remarks on the ‘ Life of Sterling’ at p. 270. Weshould not 
omit to add that the book is got up in a beautifully quaint, old-fashioned 
style, not unsuited to the spirit pervading no small part of its contents, 
and that the etched portrait by Mr. Herkomer is very expressive and 
beautiful, though a little lacking in colour. 
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i : Life of Oliver Cromwell. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A., Assistant- 
tlie Master at Eton College. With Maps and Plans. 
Rivingtons. 

ia It is often very interesting to study the effect of a great epocl-making 
q im book. Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ was such a work if ever there was one. 


q Before he had gone assiduously to the foundations, the ‘ clouds of calumny ’ 
iim | that lay on the memory of the Great Protector altogether obscured his real 
tm traits. He was either a problem or a monster, and as such was easily 
; d dismissed. Carlyle’s method of portraiture is not such as should usually 
: overcome the scruples of the unenthusiastic and critical-minded. But so 
i thorough was he that his best converts are now to be ranked amongst 

those whose traditions, not to say whose prejudices, were all enlisted on 
i} the other side. Mr. Cornish is one of these. He has not viewed Cromwell 
i through Carlyle’s eyes ; he has looked at the subject for himself; but he 
has not escaped Carlyle’s influence, and clearly did not wish to do so. In 
effect, his position is precisely that of Carlyle, though it did not fall in with 
Carlyle’s style so directly to celebrate the hero’s failings. But implicitly 
f these are always admitted. Carlyle implies what Mr. Cornish asserts, 
| that Cromwell was not a perfect man, that he had some faults; but, his 
grand quality of sincerity recognized, his heroic position must be admitted 
J once for all. Mr. Cornish sketches the early days with no little freshness, 
dwells on the ‘conversion’ as the radical point in the biography. Crom- 
well’s life, he says, is unintelligible if we suppose that he only took up the 
cant of the time, and passed for a religious man till he was found out to 
be a knave. He admits that a man may be sincere in his errors, and 
enters into a very skilful analysis of some of Cromwell's traits to show 
how he had convinced himself that his ends were wise and good, and that 
the means he took were the only means likely to avail. Thus he accounts 


Ep for the mode in which in several cases he dealt withthe men who were in 
if closest association with him, casting them off when he deemed that they 
stood between him and the accomplishment of his purpose. Mr. Cornish 


conscientiously aims also at doing justice to Cromwell in the matter of the 
king’s execution, but thinks that afterwards he grasped at power too 
i eagerly. He is very impartial and very instructive on the position of 
ecclesiastical parties at the time, and does the army credit for limiting 
( the power of the Presbyterians as opposed to that of the Independents. 
: On the whole, the book is richly significant as indicative of the growth of 
; the historical spirit amongst churchmen, and of a power of rising above 
mere sectarianism, and appealing to the broad nature of man. We, as 
Nonconformists, have read this book with not a little pleasure, and with 
anly an occasional mild dissent which need not be recorded. 


4 Six Months in the Ranks ; or, the Gentleman Private. 
ai Elder, and Co. 
ie This book bears all the marks of authenticity. Its writer, educated 
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at an aristocratical public school, and at one of the universities, got 
into a fast way of life, and into pecuniary and other scrapes as 
the natural issue thereof, and so he resolved to enlist. The book is 
a somewhat minute description of the process, of his experiences as 
a recruit, of his history as private and corporal, with portraits of his 
fellow soldiers and superior officers, and descriptions of the regimen of 
barrack life. There is nothing sensational in the narrative, everything is 
told simply and in a cultured manner. According to the writer, he was 
by no means the only one of his class in the ranks. His chief object 
seems to be to suggest reforms, both in matters of enlistment and in the 
treatment of recruits. The fraudulent possibilities of our present recruit- 
ing system entail large and unnecessary expenses. While the fact that 
in our small army there were last year 4841 desertions — first, those 
who desert fraudulently and enlist again, and next, those who desert 
because they are tired of soldiering—shows that there must be serious 
grievances somewhere. For example, the writer describes the easy way 
in which a consumptive man was able to deceive the doctor, or was 
winked at by him, simply that he might have hospital nursing and a 
soldier’s funeral. Blank forms of passes are sold at canteens three for a 
halfpenny, and forged passes are not uncommon. The sale of soldiers’ 
clothing and the vexatious requirements of the kit are grievances which 
might be redressed. 

We cannot, however, enter upon so large a subject here. A book like 
this should be very valuable to army administrators, and to parliamentary 
army reformers. 


Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. By Epwarp S. 
Houpex. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Holden, who is connected with the naval observatory in Washing- 
ton, has compiled with appreciative intelligence and reverential care, first, 
a short biography of Herschel, and next, a succinct statement of his 
astronomical discoveries. We cannot, of course, summarize either the 
one or the other, but we have been again impressed, while reading this 
very interesting memoir, with the great originality and strength of 
Herschel, not only as an astronomical observer, but as a physicist or 
mechanical constructor, and as a mathematical reasoner. The combina- 
tion of these qualities in him made him the great discoverer that he was. 
It is simply marvellous how with his limited resources he anticipated so 
much, that it has needed the vastly superior instruments, and the great 
progress of the correlative physical sciences of our own day, to confirm. 
On some minor points he was wrong, as, for instance, in his speculations 
about the inner satellite of Saturn; but he was the discoverer and the 
prophet of so much that he may well take rank with the first half-dozen 
of the world’s greatest astronomical philosophers. 
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Sister Augustine (Amalie von Lasaulx), Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity at the St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn. 
Authorized Translation from the German. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Sister Augustine was a German Sister Dora, with, we think, a larger 
and better balanced personality. A Roman Catholic, she early became a 
sister of charity, and for twenty-two years was matron and head nurse at 
Bonn. She was an intelligent, devout, and large-hearted woman, a 
reader of Neander, using Lutheran hymns in her devotions, and working 
with religionists of other churches very heartily. Inevitably she cast in 


‘her lot with the Old Catholics, but would not renounce her order, and 


endured a good deal of persecution, culminating in her deprival of the 
sacraments, which she said would be a curse to her instead of a blessing 
if she received them with a lie on her conscience. She was refused 
religiows rites at her burial, but compelled the acknowledgment of her 
saintliness even from her persecutors. She was one of the noblest 
women of this generation, perhaps of any generation. | 


The Caravan Route between Egypt and Syria. Translated 
from the German. Chatto and Windus. 


The author of this work is the Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria, 
who has published several books of travel, and attained to eminence as a 
geographer. He is the author of a book on Cyprus, recently translated 
into English. Being in Egypt, he pondered the problem of communica- 
tion between Egypt and Syria, and resolved to contribute something 
towards the solution of it by a personal examination of the old caravan 
route by El Harish at the south-east corner of the Mediterranean. He 
has come to the conclusion that a railway from Cairo or Suez to Gaza, 
which has cften been mooted, is impracticable, from the nature of the 
country, and especially from the shifting-sand, and that a harbour at 
Jaffa is problematical on account of the dangerous anchorage. His con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the most practicable communication is the 
formation of a good harbour at Beyrout, to which all the trade of Syria 
might be directed by two railways, one along the coast and another down 
the valley of the Jordan. The present volume is a simple diary of 
travel, and is a minute description of the desert route, with a profusion 
of admirable full-page sketches. The details of description do noi lend 
themselves to quotations or comment, and the party met with no adven- 
tures. None the less are the intelligent observation and record of the 
traveller interesting. They are redolent of desert life, and renew its 
experiences to those who have tasted of it; and they present to us a 
pathetic picture of the miserable fellaheen of the villages—a decaying 
remnant of an exhausted civilization. 
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Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. From the Letters 
and Journals of the late Frank Oates. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


These simple journals of one of the latest victims of African travel 
enlist our sympathies from the very outset. Their author seems indesd 
to have been a typical example of the buoyant, enterprising English gen- 
tleman, whose pluck and high spirits carry him very far. The ill health 
which had shut him out in opening manhood from any active professional 
career had made travel in strange lands the passion and the occupation of 
his life. He went to Africa not simply for new scenes, though this alone 
would have been no slight temptation; nor yet as a sportsman, though he 
could hold his own with practised hunters amidst the big game of the 
Veldt; but in the true spirit of the explorer and the naturalist, gathering 
experience for still more arduous enterprises. His main object in this 
first journey—an object only achieved at the cost of his life—was to 
examine the regions of the Upper Zambesi and the famous falls, to see 
which, so one recent visitor has declared, it would be worth walking bare- 
foot all the way from the coast. To reach them, however, through the 
country of the suspicious Matabele was no easy matter. Three times was 
the attempt made in vain; and when on the fourth occasion it succeeded, 
the season of the summer rains had arrived, when the falls indeed are at 
their best, but when the risk of fever is most imminent. On Frank Oates’s 
way back the fever seized him; troubles with his native servants caused 
excitement and a relapse, and in the fifth week after he had reached his 
goal he was buried in the Veldt, just five days’ journey north of the now 
abandoned mining settlement of Tati. The story is a very simple one, 
and the travels themselves perhaps only a second-rate achievement after 
the modern standard of African exploration. .As travels, indeed, their 
chief interest is in the account of the Matabele kingdom, the most power- 
ful of any now remaining between the Zambesi and the Transvaal. Of 
Kaffir origin, these warlike savages completely dominate the more timid 
or more divided Makalaka and Mashona, and relentlessly pursue the 
aboriginal Bushmen. But though life is little valued in these razzias, or 
even in their own domestic broils, the slaves they take are by no means 
badly used, but adopted into the tribe and added to the number of the king’s 
fighting men, while any great excess of tyranny on the part of the indunas, 
or minor chiefs, is checked by a very rough-and-ready sort of justice. The 
white traveller has more to fear from extortion than from violence. It is 
probable even that some of the restrictions put upon his movements must 
be ascribed to the apprehensions of the king lest a white chief should come 
to misadventure in his country. When Mr. Oates left the Transvaal to 
‘trek’ northwards, annexation had not even been discussed in whispers. 
The Boers, though they did not improve upon acquaintance, were yet, he 
thought, decidedly superior to the English traders who had settled about 
Pretoria. But neither the ‘high’ Veldt nor its inhabitants left on the 
traveller a very favourable impression. The falls, when at length he 
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reached them, were beheld by him under conditions vouchsafed to no 
European visitor before—full-swollen by the summer rains and lighted up 
with wondrous rainbows. Unfortunately his noie-books fail us here. Two 
engravings, however—one plain, the other coloured—from his sketches 
give a good general notion of the scene. For scientific readers the most 
valuable portion of the volume is the appendices. Frank Oates was a suc- 
cessful as well as an enthusiastic naturalist, and his collections, recovered 
by his friend Mr. Gilchrist, and catalogued for the present work by the 
late Professor Rolleston and others, are decided additions to the natural 
history of South Africa. But to the general reader the journals will suffi- 
ciently commend themselves, not for the force of any marvellous adven- 
ture, but for their homely picture of the lonely traveller, ever patient, 
cheerful, and high-couraged amidst difficulties and disappointments by 
which ordinary minds would have been quickly daunted or dispirited. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress. 
With Two Hundred and Thirty-four Illustrations. By 
Mark Twain. Chatto and Windus. 


Few embodiments of Yankee humour have been more successful than 
this book by which Mark Twain made himself famous. With inimitable 
skill and fecundity, it hits exactly the line of demarcation between broad 
farce and sagacious suggestion, ridiculous exaggeration and subtle mean- 
ing. It constitutes a type; and the wisdom is as much as the wit, the 
serious meaning as the outrageous extravagance. One shrinks from the 
application of such a method of description to travel in Palestine, but 
Mr. Clemens always avoid irreverence. His book, however, has been so 
read and laughed over that it is superfluous to describe it afresh. We 
need only announce this new and well-illustrated edition, the actual 
scenes, as well as the comic imaginations, being duly presented. 


Health Haunts of the Riviera and South-west of France. By 
Rosert Hervert Srory, D.D., Rosneath. Paisley: 
Alex. Gardner. 

Flying South. Recollections of France and its Littoral. By 
Vacuus Viator. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

My Old Haunts Revisited. A Tour in Italy in the Spring of 
1881. By Bensamin E. Kenyepy. Hurst and Blackett. 

Facilities of travel multiply winter tourists to the South, and records of 
heir experiences multiply in proportion. Each of these three volumes 
has its use and charm, and may fairly be recommended as a book to put 
into the portmanteau as well as to read. Neither tells anything new, or 
records unusual experiences, but we do not tire of simple and graceful 
descriptions of the choicest places of Europe. Dr. Story’s book is the 
best. His high culture andliterary skill have endowed his eye with specia} 
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faculties for seeing, and he tells us much more about the famous sea coast 
of South-western France than guide-book statistics could tell us. He 
describes Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Bordighera, Pau, Lourdes, Biarritz, and 
Arcachon, and suffuses his descriptions with, first, just that amount of 
personal interest, and next just that touch of imagination and sentiment 
which make common things interesting. In a more succinct and prosaic 
way, Vacuus Viator gives us useful information concerning precisely the 
same places, only he dwells longer for utilitarian purposes upon Paris, and 
even Havre and other seaports of France, giving us information concern- 
ing the commerce, shipping, and material condition of France. Mr. 
Kennedy gives us simply a diary of his journey from Marseilles to Nice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, Sorrento and back, with a good many useful 
hints about hotels, travelling, and places to be seen. His book is a very 
pleasant one. 


Sketches of Church History in Germany. By Jutius Luoyp, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) This is a very lucid 
and able summary of the religious history of Germany, with glimpses 
at its philosophical thought. Mr. Lloyd has the great merit of fair 
statement. Few would suspect his oavn. vrepossessions in his judicial 
subject of facts. It is a very admivabie tittle Jiandicck —--T'he Heroism 
of Christian Women of Our Own Time. By J. M. Darron. (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein.) Consecvated. Wéemen. By “(Hodder 
and Stoughton.) The first of tnesé¢‘volumtes consists of sixteen tketckes 
of contemporary women, who in one form or other have rendered 
conspicuous service to the present generation. ‘Heroism’ is scarcely 
the word to apply to some of the forms of service rendered, but all 
deserve commendation. The second volume would have been more 
effective had chronology and history been respected in the selection. 
The writer does not draw clear lines of distinction between fact and 
fiction. She writes pleasantly, and with admirable catholicity of spirit. 
Consecration to Christ’s service is her criterion of Christianity——— The 
Other Side: How It Struck Us. By C. B. Berry. (Griffith and 
Farran.) The record of a tour of pleasure in America by the author and 
his companions. They went as far south as Richmond, as far west as 
Chicago, and as far north as Ottawa, and in a gossipy, sparkling way the 
story of the journeying is told. Its charm is that it is simply a journal, 
pretending to no learning either of economics or politics. It is the diary 
of observant, keen-witted, passing travellers, noting down what they saw 
and heard, and simply telling us how it struck them. We have read the 
book with interest and pleasure. Memorials of Lord Beaconsfield. 
(Maemillan and Co.) A reprint from ‘The Standard’ newspaper of the 
various articles concerning Lord Beaconsfield which appeared in con- 
nection with his death and funeral, written by ardent admirers. They 
add another chapter to the remarkable necrology and hero-worship of 
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the year. But of all the three—George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, and Lord 
Beaconsfield—by far the greatest alloy was in the last, as will be gene- 
rally admitted when calmer History shall write her recaqrd. Nevertheless 
the record will in fnture days be both interesting and valuable-—— 
Savonorola, the Florentine Martyr. By ExizapetH WarREN. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.) Miss Warren tells afresh for young people the story 
of this great pre-Reformation witness for God. He was not personally 
very lovable, he was indomitable in will and purpose, but he excited 
amazing contemporary enthusiasm. Women of rank disguised as ser- 
vants pressed round his scaffold to obtain relics of his martyrdom. It is 
well that the story should be again and again rehearsed. Miss Warren’s 
version of it, although epithets here and there might have been spared, 
is well told. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Representative Government in England: its Faults and 
Failures. By Davin Syme. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Syme is favourably known to us by a fresh little work, ‘ Outlines 
of an Industrial Science,’ in which he took a new departure in the 
‘dismal science.’ In his hands political economy received thoughtful yet 
lively illnstration, aad] we looked forwayd with some degree of expectancy 
to his uexi veature. “We have it before us in a treatise on ‘ Representa- 
tive Gover Englind, which isa]: ke interesting and instructive, and 
yet disappointing. has the happy knack of writing on abstruse 
topics with force and felicity. He is master of an excellent style, not too 
ornate for the discussion of political principles, yet pointed, forcible, and 
clear. -He writes, too, with ample knowledge of his subjects, so that it is 
impossible not to recognize that he has investigated as well as thought 
for himself. Nevertheless, the results of his investigations and_ his 
thoughts do not commend themselves as the deliverances of mature and 
deliberate wisdom. We can understand why this is so if Mr. Syme is a 
young man, fired with the enthusiasm of youth against abuse, and as 
ready as the Abbé Siéyes himself with theoretical remedies for all the ills 
to which the body politic is heir. 

He shows the fulness of conviction and impetuosity of a young writer, 
and that unswerving faith in his own conclusions which is generally 
toned down by a wider experience. He is fond of putting things 
strongly and is impatient of compromises. Hence he is always ready to 
earry out his principles to their logical conclusions, and applies strong 
language to the principles and men of which he disapproves. Now these 
qualities are all excellent in their place, and a young author of proved 
capacity who possesses them is likely to give us a readable and instructive 
book. But, on the other hand, these are scarcely the qualities best fitted 
to secure for us the solutions of the problems of political life in England. 
Politics in a constitutional country is a science of compromises. It is 
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France which most strictly, of modern nations, has applied logic to politics, 
and we know what it has mostly ended in. 

Mr. Syme is remorseless in applying his theories. Starting with the 
idea of representation as the essence of Representative Government, he is 
easily able to show that the whole practice of Parliamentary Government, 
such as we now have it, is inconsistent therewith. He is specially irate 
against government by party, and his denunciations of political parties in 
England only appear to us to take into account their darker side, without 
allowing any room for a per contra. The two political parties in the 
English State are characterized without qualification as subordinating 
all principles to office. ‘Neither of them,’ we are told, ‘ has ever been 
distinguished for honesty of purpose, or for strict adherence to any 
principles. Both of them, on the contrary, have made themselves notorious 
by their fickleness, by their greed of office, and by their unscrupulous use 
of means to attain it. They have been trimmers and time-servers; they 
have been everything by turns and nothing long.’ And soon. All which 
is true within certain limits; but if it be accepted as the whole truth, the 
picture is false to life and history. 

What is this declamation designed to lead up to? Mr. Syme starts 
on a search for a better Legislature and a better Executive—a Legislature 
that will do with promptitude and energy the work needing to be done, 
and an Executive fitted for and devoted to its duties. No one with 
recent experience in remembrance will deny that a remedy is 
urgently required for existing failings, and that something must be done 
to quicken the paces of legislation. The problem is to find a remedy 
that will not be worse than the disease. In his search for one Mr. Syme 
seeks elucidation of his subject by an historical essay on English Repre- 
sentative Parliaments, and traces a process of deterioration caused by 
various changes, such as the abandonment of the residential qualification for 
members, increased cost of elections, and above all, septennial parlia- 
ments, which are denounced as the fruitful parent of bribery and corrup- 
tion and of all manner of other evils. Following this we have a dissertation 
on government by party which, as will be surmised, is unsparingly 
and fiercely assailed as only evil, and that continually. Parliamentary 
government, we are taught, has degenerated into government by a 
Cabinet in which one man is supreme, and therefore we have government 
by a Minister. The Cabinet are the rulers, for Parliament is asked to 
sanction only measures already prepared by, and which will be pressed 
with all the force of, the Ministry. The root of the evil is the abuse of 
the representative principle. There should, we are told, be continuous 
representation of constituencies ; and that can only be secured by giving 
the latter power to dismiss their members. Spasmodic outside pressure 
would thus be avoided, and continual harmony would be maintained 
between the country and Parliament. But that alone would not suftice. 
Parliament thus representing the country should really govern it. In 
order to do that it must initiate and not merely pass legislation. Ministers 
not only ought to be responsible to, but should be directly appointed 
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by Parliament, and their duties ought to be strictly confined to the task 
of adm/‘nistration, leaving legislation exclusively to the legislature. 
Thereby, Mr. Syme thinks, we should have real parliamentary govern- 
ment under a real representative system, and he considers that from 
thence enormous benefits would flow to the country. 

We do not attempt to criticise the system thus briefly outlined. 
Evidently it would involve a complete revolution of our whole existing 
machinery of legislation and administration. The democracy would be 
supreme and would govern directly by numerical count of heads. All 
the objections that apply to unbridled democracy are relevant against it, 
All the checks and sanctions that now modify the action of democratic 
forces would be eliminated and abolished. The British constitution 
would be replaced by an Abbé Siéyes system, and we cannot think the 
result would be good. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By W. R. Gree. Trubner and Co. 


The death of the author contemporaneously with the publication of 
this volume of his essays imparts a melancholy interest to the latter. 
For now many years Mr. Greg has been recognized and esteemed among 
us as one of the leaders of thought. Without being an expert in philo- 
sophy, he had wide and catholic appreciation of the problems and results 
of philosophical reflection and inquiry. Undogmatic, and, unhappily, 
negative as he was in regard to the great interests of religion, he was 
nevertheless so eminently candid, and so ready to welcome the light of 
truth, that his moral disposition can be admired by those who were least 
in agreement with his conclusions. Sceptical undoubtedly he was; but 
his scepticism was the suspensive attitude of reason towards truths that 
commended themselves to his moral and religious feelings, but which 
were not intellectually assented to because of the alleged weakness of 
the evidence. The volume before us contains essays that are painfully 
illustrative of this characteristic. The last three are at once indicative of 
a faith that was wider than the range of the author’s merely rational life, 


while at the same time they betray an intellectual unrest that must have 


been constantly at war with devout and pious aspirations. He was with- 
out positive belief in the immortality of the soul, but his whole being 
appears to have yearned after the conviction of its reality. And the essay 
on ‘The Prophetic: Element in the Gospels,’ amid much that is painful, 
nevertheless reveals a moral sincerity and openness to the truths which 
cannot fail to attract even readers least in sympathy with the results of 
his reflections. In another essay—on Miss Martineau—we see the extent 
and nature of his sympathy with mere negativism. He was by no means 
blind to the weak points in the character of Miss Martineau, but his desire 
to be perfectly fair towards a mode of thought with which he had little 
sympathy leads him, as seems to us, into exaggerated expressions regard- 
ing many features of her life and nature. The main interest of the work, 
however, to most readers will consist in that portion of it which deals 
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with the practical and political problems of the hour. ‘Cassandra’ in 
these last deliverances is not quite so gloomy nor so full of dire fore- 
bodings as he was in some of his previous utterances. He still, indeed, 
discerns ‘ Rocks Ahead,’ but he also finds ‘Harbours of Refuge.’ The 
outlook in industrial and political aspects is sombre enough still, but, even 
when he tracks out ‘roots of bitterness,’ he finds some element of good 
in the evil he denounces. The volume will be received with respect 
and read with interest for the sake of its author. But we question if, on 
the whole, it can be said to be altogether worthy of his high reputation. 
Certainly it will not add to his fame. 


The Education Library. ‘Educational Theories.’ By Oscar 
Brownixe. ‘John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the 
Moravians: his Life and Educational Theories.’ By 
S. S. Laurm, A.M., F.R.S.E. ‘Old Greek Education.’ 
By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


These ave the first of what is meant to be a series of volumes to be issued 
under the title of ‘ The Educational Library.’ The first is a thoughtful little 
book, the evident product of experience as well as of wide reading and 
eareful research. It is—to give it its full title—‘ An Introduction to the 
History of Educational Theories:’ and the object of the author has been 
to supply an account of the main lines of thought that have been followed 


upon educational subjects, so far as they are important at the present 
time. He claims ‘as his chief qualification,’ that he has been a ‘ working 
schoolmaster for fifteen years.’ Beginning with education among the 
Greeks, he passes under review Roman education, and then goes on to 
deal with humanistic education. Among English humanists and realists 
prominence is of course given to Milton and Locke, and after treating of 
the materialistic theories of Rousseau, we are introduced to the once 
famous system of Pestalozzi, and the theories, with their psychological 
foundations and sanctions, of Kant, Fichte, and Herbart. The work con- 
cludes with a chapter on the English public school. The author takes a 
somewhat pessimist view of our educational appliances and outlooks. 
Practically, he believes in day schools, which preserve the possibilities of 
home life and training while supplying the stimulus derived from com- 
petition in a wider area. 

Comenius was born in Moravia in 1592, and became a distinguished 
educational reformer, chiefly in methods of teaching Latin, Greek, &e. 
When persecution drove him from Hungary, he took up his abode in 
England and Sweden. He was the friend and correspondent of Milton’s 
friend Hartlib. He published an immense deal, chiefly educational works, 
of which the greater part of this little book gives an account. His life is 
briefly sketched. Comparing small things with great, his reforms in the 
teaching of languages corresponded to our modern Hamiltonian method, 
only his philosophy extended to the whole curriculum of education. What 
he did can be estimated only by what needed to be done in that inchoate 
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and convulsive time. The little book is worthy the attention of all 
educational reformers. 

Mr. Mahaffy has brought together all that can be gathered concerning 
the educational ideas and methods of the old Greeks, from Plato’s 
requirement that two or three ‘stout nurses shall be’ in readiness to carry 
about a sleepless child, to the University life at Athens. Infant schools 
were unknown; so were boarding schools for early childhood ; so were 
competitive examinations, except in athletics and music. A more de- 
lightful or competent guide than Professor Mahaffy could not be found. 
Educationists may find something yet to learn from the old Greeks. 


“Plan to Liquidate the National Debt. By Frepericx N. 
Newcome. Effingham Wilson. 


Mr. Newcome has here reprinted a paper that was partly read before 
the British Association in August, 1880, on ‘ Diminishing Sinking Funds.’ 
He professes to set forth a plan by which the National Debt may be paid 
off with less than the cost of interest. We only mention the claim that 
those interested may examine it for themselves. We cannot either 
expound or criticise details which are purely technical and actuarial. The 
power of compound interest is the lever in this case ; and, great as it has 
been acknowledged to be in the past, our conception of its potency must 
be increased if it can effect what Mr. Newcome confidently claims to be 
practicable. 


The Eastern Menace. By Colonel Anruur Cory. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Though this is a goodly-sized volume of some 350 pages, pretty nearly 
its whole sense and substance might have been summed up in a brief 
pamphlet. Colonel Cory is a Jingo of the Jingoes, and outherods Herod 
in his war policy, premising that the Herod in this instance is Lord 
Lytton. Russia is his bugbear, and the advance of Russia through 
Central Asia the nightmare which he tries to convince his countrymen 
ought to keep them in a state of perpetual alarm. The chief fault of Lord 
Lytton, so far as his Afghan policy can be blamed, is represented to have 
been that he was not warlike enough. He went to war with the army on 
a peace footing, and was too easily inclined to believe that the work 
undertaken had been done, before in reality the force, which was the 
only weapon by which satisfactory results were attainable, had accom- 
plished its mission. Hence the blunder of the Cavagnari mission, with 
its tragic issue. The tone and character of the book may indeed be 
judged from the headings of the several chapters, such as, the ‘ Vulner- 
ability of England,’ ‘The Menace fron Without,’ and ‘The Weakness 
Within.’ It is a repetition of the hundred-times-told tale that was some 
few years ago to be found in multitudinous prints and newspapers, but 
which of late happily has had but few champions in the face of the 
distinctly antagonistic sentiment and matured judgment of the country. 
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Colonel Cory—to adopt a vulgar expression—‘ goes the whole hog.’ 
Nor will any one wonder at his alarmist predictions of coming doom 
who reads the first chapter, called‘ Inception of War’ The philo- 
sophy of the gallant author is summed up in the maxim, ‘Force is 
supreme,’ or, ‘ Force is the only remedy.’ He quotes modern philosophers 
and sociologists in confirmation of this materialistic view—materialistic 
because with him force is mere power equipped with the mechanical 
strength and resources of modern civilization. Doubtless Colonel Cory 
means well, and is patriotic, but happily his views and sentiments are 
not now likely to mislead many of his fellow-countrymen. . 


International Trade and the Relation between Exports and 
Imports. By Sir Joux B. Puear. Macmillan and Co. 


This little volume contains a thoughtful and carefully prepared paper 
that was read some months ago before the Exmouth Liberal Association. 
It is an intelligent re-statement of the free-trade principle in its bearing 
upon the present phases of the controversy as to the relations of exports 
and imports. What is perhaps more rare in dealing with such ques- 
tions, the argument is conducted throughout with moderation and good 
temper, though parts of it will probably be found too technical by the 
general reader. We cannot say that we think Sir John Phear has been 
successful in resolving all the difficulties which the controversy presents. 
The facts, that the greatest excess of imports over exports was in the years 
in which British trade and industry were in a state of severe depression 
—1878 in particular—and that when they are much brisker the excess 
is considerably less, are not, it seems to us, brought into harmony with 
the main lines of the argument. But the writer has supplied clear 
illustration of the theory that every blow aimed by means of customs 
duties at foreign countries recoils upon the home exporting industries ; 
and for that he deserves grateful recognition at the hands of free 
traders. 


Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By 
Henry Morsetur, M.D. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The subject does not seem an attractive one, but a glance at the book 
will suffice to show that its bearings are many and varied, and that it 
directly connects itself with the most interesting questions in sociology 
and morals. It is a book which, in spite of some minor faults of treat- 
ment, is certain to take a very high place in scientific literature. If we 
cannot quite agree with Professor Morselli in his way of accounting for 
the main phenomena he has had under scrutiny, we are fully alive to the 
value of his facts and many of the primary inferences derived from them. 
We fancy, however, that a one-sided theory is pushed too far when he 
says that suicide is ‘an effect of the struggle for existence and of human 
selection, which works according to the laws of evolution among civilized 
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people.’ And this we feel the freer to say, because ordinary modes of 
dealing with the facts exhibit the most unlooked-for discrepancies. Ex- 
ceptional and unexpected results meet us at every point when we come 
close to the figures. For example, climate, as M. Taine would say, 
ought to stand for far more than it is usually found to do, and temperament 
also. Ireland, with its weeping skies, boggy lands, its easily excitable 
and idle and despondent people cf Celtic blood, shows very favourably in 
the returns. It shows only fourteen suicides per million, being next to 
Portugal, which shows only twelve. Then, although, according to the 
predominance of predisposing causes as admitted, the towns in our 
own England, with their miserable atmosphere in many cases, and their 
surging masses of wretchedness, are lower in their average than are the 
counties where, whatever drawbacks may exist, the people at least can 
enjoy pure air. In the English counties the rate is given at eighty-seven 
per million, while in the kingdom of Saxony, which, one would think, is in 
many of the essentials to widely-diffused happiness very fortunately 
situated, the rate is as high as 301 per million! Spain is very low, and so 
is Russia. Professor Morselli lays great weight on the theory that where 
medieval superstitions exist, there the rate is sure to be low. But this we 
ean hardly regard as a sufficient reason for the preponderance of suicides 
in the English counties over those in the towns; and the same explana- 
tion in this regard can hardly be held to cover both Spain and Russia, 
not to speak of Ireland. Dr. Rigg, in his work on National Education, 
lays it down that till at least a prospect of possession of a bit of soil by 
each man is realized, there cannot be general content, and that no more 
vital step towards the triumph of education could be made. Dr. Morselli 
seems in an indirect way to give verge to this idea also; but the fact might 
have been more expressly cited as one element in the comparative low- 
ness of the average of suicide in Russia; but then it ought to have made 
France the lowest in this respect of all the nations of Europe, instead of 
this honour having fallen to Ireland and Portugal. It is very remarkable, 


. too, to find that the gloomy and depressing months of winter are not those 


in which people of suicidal tendencies are most acted on, but the period 
just between spring and summer. The month of June—the month of 
roses and of bloom—is the most crowded in the calendar of violent 
deaths. Another somewhat startling fact is that, though women, by their 
nature and circumstances, generally are most prone to brood over the 
past, and to realize all the ‘ dull pain of regret,’ they are much less prone 
to suicide than men are. But what is most startling is Dr. Morselli’s 
unqualified deduction that a nation in which education is carried to high 
pitchi is sure to presenta high average of suicides. He seems, however, to 
feel that England is something of an exception and a stumbling-block to 
him on this ground. With regard to the relation of intemperance and 
suicide, the reader will find many very valuable facts in this volume— 
facts in a large proportion drawn from England. It is certainly very 
impressive to read that the proportion of suicides in Sweden due to 
alcohol, in 1855 as high as 65 per cent., in 1864 sank to the low average 
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of 11 per cent., through the close restrictive measures adopted by the 
legislature—a circumstance on which temperance societies might base a 
good argument. We might go on selecting interesting facts and contrasts 
of this kind through many pages. We can only recommend the book as 
one of high value to all students of social and moral phenomena; for 
though we cannot agree with Dr. Morselli in many of his theorizings, his 
facts have been very carefully gathered and skilfully arranged, and his 
book is one of the most original and most valuable of the ‘ International 
Series’ in which it is included. 


The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mrs. Haweis did not a little service by her book on Dress, and her 
protests against certain fashions were as well-timed as they were effective; 
but we are afraid that her essay on ‘ House Decoration’ is not so well 
calculated to promote good taste, and all the benefits that come in its 
train. She suggests a combination of ‘crimson velvet, pale blue, and 
salmon colour’ as desirable, and goes on to speak in terms of apprecia- 
tion of amber, orange, crimson, and sage green velvet! It is quite clear 
that she has recently yielded herself too much to the idea of art as a 
thing for a class, with this result, that what she proposes presumes an 
amount of controlling good taste in arrangement which, we fear, will be 
very seldom found. She recommends a complete eclecticism, as it seems 
to us, without any really controlling principle; and, in fact, on most 
important points her book leaves us precisely where it found us. It 
grieves us that we are not able to give a more favourable report on this 
volume, which is evidently the result of much observation and labour; 
but Mrs. Haweis must lay down some more definite and simple prin- 
ciples, and write in a style more consonant with these, than, it seems to 
us, she has done in the present instance. 


A Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright. By Stpney 
JERROLD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. Chatto 
and Windus. 


The position of copyright has not advanced a whit toward a more satis- 
factory position, notwithstanding the great efforts that have recently been 
made for this end. The recommendations of the Copyright Commission 
of 1878—some of them so shrewd and practical, and some that seemed to 
many persons so much otherwise—were so far embodied, with other re- 
commendations, in a bill which Irish obstruction or Ivish agitation has 
unfortunately set aside. Things are therefore in statu quo. Mr. Jerrold’s 
book will thus have a fair chance of being useful before he needs entirely 
to modify it, for it has happened that when a bill has been thrown aside 
in this way, it has taken a considerable agitation to revive it and press it 
forward. In no sphere more than in the political one are the words 
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applicable, ‘sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.’ Mr. Jerrold’s hand- 
book is valuable because he gives in the most succinct form a sketch of 
the laws of copyright in America and the chief countries of Europe, as 
well as in this country. It is very astonishing in how many points the 
English law differs from the American one—a circumstance which causes 
Mr. Jerrold to say, with some slight accent of asperity, that some of them 
may be due to ‘the unscientific character of English legislation.’ ‘In 
England,’ Mr. Jerrold tells us, ‘a book need not be registered in order to 
the vesting of copyright; but no action for infringement of copyright can 
be brought, before the proprietorship or the copyright of the book has been 
registered in the register-book of the Stationers’ Company. Copyright 
rests on the first publication, and not on registration; but in the United 
States it dates back to the recording of the title of the book.’ No person 
in the United States, again, can claim copyright unless he has sent a copy 
of the title before publication to the Librarian of Congress at Washington, 
and has forwarded two copies of the book ten days before publication. 

It was proposed by the bill that has fallen into abeyance to assimilate 
the English law to the American in this respect, making registration com- 
pulsory, and laying down ‘that no one should be entitled to take out pro- 
ceedings for infringement prior to registration.’ The whole question is 
one surrounded by irregularities, doubts, difficulties, anomalies; and no 
greater service could be done to the country than some reduction of it to 
simplicity. Mr. Jerrold’s book, in bringing out so clearly many of the 
defects, dubieties, and cross-purposes of the present law, is certain to have 
a good influence, and he deserves some recompense for his labours, which 
we hope he will receive. 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life ; or, Curiosities of Vegetation. 
By M. C. Coors, M.A., LL.D. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


This book of Dr. Cooke’s is a delightful study in plant life—well-informed 
and informing, written in a style alike graceful and popular, and admirably 
illustrated. The earlier portion is devoted to the carnivorous plants—the 
Sundews, Venus’s Fly-trap, Side-saddle, Pitcher-plants, &c.; then follow 
chapters upon the ‘ Gyration of Plants,’ upon Sunflowers, Sensitive Plants, 
and so on; and the second portion is devoted to the treatment of various 
characteristics of plant-life, Luminosity, Mimicry, and so on, and to some 
brief account of those plants which figure in the world of mysticism and 
in history. It is quite evident that Dr. Cooke has made himself acquainted 
with the latest botanical researches; and those to whom Mr. Darwin’s 
works in this department, as well as those of Hooker, Balfour, and others, 
are practically inaccessible, will find themselves made possessors of much 
of their teaching under his guidance. It is due to the author also to say 
that his quiet and unobtrusive references to his belief in a Power behind 
all these fair forms of life give a special value to his work which only too 
few books of the kind possess. 
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The Action of Worms in the Formation of Vegetable Mould. 
By Cuarzes Darwiy, M.A., LL.D. Murray. 


Most persons will be surprised to learn what Mr. Darwin teaches them 
in this volume, and proves by a series of careful and minute experiments, 
that earth worms perform the most important functions in renewing the 
fertility of our-soil, and therefore in supplying the food of men. These 
creatures are not very often seen, unless accidentally turned up in digging 
in a garden; but the undersoil to the depth of one or two feet literally 
swarms with them, and every one must know what disfigurement the 
* worm-casts’ make in a smooth lawn or grass-plot. These little mounds, 
which are of circular form, aud about an inch high, are the excreta of the 
lob-worm, and consist of digested leaves and earth sucked in from the 
boring of the holes. They are, therefore, manure applied to the roots of 
grass; and so abundant is the constant supply of undersoil thus brought 
to the surface, that Mr. Darwin calculates, from data very carefully 
obtained, that from sixteen to eighteen tons of earth are annually spread 
over each acre. The little heaps are dissolved by rain, dried and blown 
away by the wind, dispersed by the feet of grazing animals, and very 

largely eaten with the grass by the animals themselves. By these means 
- the virgin earth brought up by worms is again enriched by passing 
through a second series of animal stomachs. And it is probable that, as 
eating much earth serves to digest, and to neutralize the acids of the 
fallen leaves the worms largely consume, so earth in great quantities 
taken into the stomachs of grazing animals performs the same function 
for them, and assists in the digestion of the green fodder. 

Mr. Darwin further shows that the worm exercises an intelligence 
which it is very difficult to explain in a brainless creature, and, moreover, 
in one totally blind. He has proved that the worms nearly always draw 
into their holes dead leaves with the stalks uppermost. Any one may 
notice that the worm-holes are generally plugged with bits of stick, 
leaves, even feathers or scraps of string, or with little stones or cinders 
piled over them. This operation is performed by the worms at night, 
when they come out of their holes, either partially, or to move to another 
spot. It is thus that the ‘early bird’ of the proverb secures the worm ; 
for though the creature is so timid and sensitive that it withdraws when 
it feels the tremor of a heavy foot, it is not conscious of the light hop of a 
thrush or blackbird on the watch to pounce upon it. 

The object of stopping up the holes appears to be twofold. First, the 
leaves are drawn down and gradually consumed—a process by which the 
greater part of the autumnal leaves is got rid of in a very short time; 
secondly, the hole is stopped to prevent the entrance of ants, beetles, or 
other noxious creatures. The holes, however, do not exclude air, which 
is thus conveyed to the roots of plants, and is a most important stimulus 
to their growth. The reason why the stringy stalk is left uppermost is 
because the tip of the leaf is first consumed, after being lubricated with 
saliva. The raising of soil, and the consequent burial, after many cen- 
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turies, of old ruins and foundations to the depth sometimes of many feet, 
is attributed by Mr. Darwin mainly to the action of worms. He finds 
that bits of bone or cinder spread as manure over pasture lands are 
always met with an inch or two below the surface in the course of a very 
few years. All these facts show that small but continnous action pro- 


duces results of the greatest importance in the economy of nature. In 


fact, it is becoming almost doubtful if our food supplies would not fail us 
if there were no such creatures as lob-worms. 

The best way to observe the habits of earth-worms, since their opera- 
tions are performed at night and under the earth, is to keep two or three 
of them in a large flower-pot of garden mould, which must be occasionally 
watered. By strewing on the surface various seeds, leaves, bits of bread, 
meat, &c., we can find how they are drawn in and consumed. The seeds 
generally germinate, and probably the rootlets serve as food; for a plant 
will often wither in a pot which accidentally contains a worm. By bring- 
ing a candle suddenly at night one may often find them partly exposed 
on the surface. But it is very extraordinary, and Mr. Darwin is unable 
satisfactorily to explain it, that, though the creature is totally blind, it 
certainly is in some way susceptible to light, for it will very often with- 
draw when the candle shines on the pot. 

Worms digest their food by a gizzard, which contains little pebbles. 
They are very greedy creatures, and if we consider the unhealthiness of 
decaying leaves left long on the surface, we shall feel grateful to the 
industrious but unseen scavengers which get rid of them so rapidly and 
so effectually. 


Volcanoes ; what They are, and what They teach. By Joun 
W. Jupp, F.R.S. Kegan Paul and Co. 
The Brain and its Functions. By J.Lvys. Same Publishers. 


These form respectively the thirty-fifth and thirty-seventh volumes of 
the International Scientific Series. Professor Judd’s work, alike from its 
subject, the manner of its treatment, and the excellence of its illustrations, 
ought to be one of the most popular of the series; and it will probably be 
read by many to whom science as a rule is a somewhat irksome study. 
Indeed there are few for whom the full description of particular voleanoes 
here given will not have an interest. Professor Judd’s central position is 
that a voleano is ‘a kind of great natural steam-engine,’ and the volume 
is substantially an observation of this steam-engine at work. Stromboli, 
Vesuvius, the Kammerbiihl, &c:, are closely examined for evidences of its 
operation. More important, however, in some respects, than these ob- 
servations, is the bearing which they have upon the natural system of which 
volcanoes form a part; and the author devotes an able chapter to this point, 
showing how volcanoes act as compensating influences to what we may 
call Nature’s ‘ tear and wear.’ Denuding influences are ever at work, and 
were these left unchecked in their operation the earth would soon be 
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effaced; but here volcanic action in its varying forms comes in, and, as 
Professor Judd beautifully shows, these natural agents, which are generally 
regarded as calamitous in their destructiveness, are really means of 
restoration and reconstruction. We are sorry that space allows us only 
to give the reader a whetted appetite for what he will find to be delightful 
and nourishing intellectual fare. - 

The subject of ‘ The Brain’ is not a new one in this series. Already we 
have had Dr. Maudsley’s ‘ Responsibility in Mental Disease’—a work 
which has claimed and received wide attention; and we have also had 
more recently Dr. Bastian’s remarkably able work on ‘The Brain as an 
Organ of Mind.’ The present volume calls attention to the structure, pro- 
perties, and working of the brain generally. We are afraid that the author’s 
tendency to adhere to scientific rather than popular language will confine 
the perusal of this book to a very esoteric circle; and, indeed, it would 
require a very apt student in mental physiology to pass much of it even in 
review. We are forced also to grumble faintly at the absence of any index 
to this work, which makes it, to the ordinary reader, comparatively useless 
as a book of reference. This is the more to be regretted as it evidently 
merits such a mission in its own department. The thesis which the author 
seeks to prove in these pages is thus expressed :—‘ The external world, 
with all its incitements, enters into us by the channel of the senses, in the 
form of sensorial excitations, and the same external world, modified and 
refracted by its intimate contact with the living tissues it has traversed, 
emerges from the organism and is reflected outwards in the various mani- 
festations of voluntary motor-power.’ In the proof and illustration of this 
thesis, we are led through a series of able discussions regarding the Anatomy 
of the Brain, the Sensibility of the Nervous Elements, Organic Phospho- 
rescence of the Nervous Elements, Automatic Activity of the Nervous 
Elements, the Evolution of the Processes of Cerebral Activity, &ec. Were 
we to follow the author through these discussions, it would be, we suspect, 
while admiring his skill at every point, to accompany our admiration by 
continuous queries as to his conclusions. Doubtless, close and exclusive 
devotion to the study of the brain in its purely physiological aspects tends 
to favour the author's theory of automatic activity ; but we must once 
more enter our protest on behalf of much-abused mental philosophy, 
against the fancy which here receives fresh sanction, that emotional and 
intellectual processes are mere freaks of a finely balanced and delicate 
material mechanism in exercise. 


Autumnal Leaves. By Francis Groner Heatn. With Twelve 
Coloured Plates. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


The enthusiasm of Mr. Heath does not cool ; wherever arboreous nature 
has a beauty, he has an eye to observe it and a rapture to welcome it. 
Only an enthusiast can write about natural beauty—a Gilbert White oran 
Izaak Walton. Enthusisam is always a perplexity if not a scorn to those 
whom it does not fire. But, as Mr. Heath has happily found, it justifies 
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itself tothe unsophisticated. His books have brought 2 weleome breath 
of the woodlands into many a town home, and have interpreted to many a 
possessor of garden and field the beauty that lies about him everywhere. 
Mr Heath complains that autumn beauties have found few to celebrate 
them, and yet at no period of the year does foliage array itself in such 
gorgeous colouring. Here are twelve plates of autumn-tinted leaves by a 
process of nature-printing which gives the exact venation and colours of 
leaves. The book is indeed a loving study of leaves and of their dainty 
minutie. The autumn route described is the area of the New Forest, 
perhaps the richest for the purpose that could have been selected. In 
‘ Autumn Leaves’ we have a pendant to the author’s ‘ Sylvan Spring.’ Mr. 
Heath deserves the gratitude of all lovers of nature for the fidelity and 
sympathy with which he has studied and rendered her bonetige. 


Household Horticulture: a Gossip about Flowers. By Tomand 
Jane Jerrotp. Chatto and Windus. 


This pretty little book contains twenty-six brief chapters upon amateur 
gardening, in its various departments of window, conservatory, and area 
gardening, &c., as well as upon flowers in general. The secondary title. 
well expresses the character of the work, which is not so much a course 
of professional instructicn as a series of pleasant and informing talks upon: 
the subject of household horticulture. The treatment gives evidence 
throughout that the authors have exercised very careful powers of observa- 
tion in their study of the present-day appearance of London windows; 
and the hints given for their improvement should certainly lead to a 
greater development of fine taste in those tiny gardens which are all that 
many of us can boast. Here and there occur evidences of somewhat hasty: 
writing or hasty revision in the repetition of certain remarks; but this’ 
may be accounted for by the twofold authorship. We should think it 
possible from their style that these chapters were first issued in some 
magazine ; and this would also account for such slight defects. Enough 
to say that the work will commend itself to those whose tastes are floral ;, 
whilst its graceful style and graphic picturing of floral effects ought to: 
awake an interest in such matters in many who hitherto have wei beom 
too well content with dingy brick-and-mortar. 


Easy Star Lessons. By Ricuarp A. Procror. Chatto ia 
Windus. 


My. Proctor purposes to exhibit the stars visible from, say, the horizon 
of London, in each of the twelve months of the year. He does this by 
set sof four maps for each month—North, South, East, and West. This 
is substantially accurate, also, for all countries between latitudes 25° 
and 60° north, New Orleans being 80° and Glasgow 56° north latitude’ 
—the latitude 40° north being, therefore, a convenient mid-latitude for 
the entire range; the maps, however, are so arranged as to show the 


changes seen by travelling north to south, and vice versd.’ Every star is 
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shown at its true height above the proper horizon line, and at its true 
relative distance east or west. The maps are accompanied with all 
necessary explanations. We have said enough to show the value of the 
work, which is marked by Mr. Proctor’s usual pewer of lucid exposition. 


Rheumatism: its Nature, its Pathology, and its Successful 
Treatment. By FT. J. Mactacay. Pickering and Co. 


As the discovery of the importance of preventing septic changes in 
wounds is the greatest step in surgical science, so the discovery of the 
power of a drug with very marked and beneficent power of controlling 
the morbid process known as rheumatic fever is one of the very greatest 
discoveries in medicine. This discovery was made by the author of the 
present book, or at least was announced in ‘ The Lancet’ in the year 1876. 
The drug is salicine, the alkaloid and active principle of willow bark, or 
some compound derived from it, as salicylic acid, alone or in combination 
with soda. The reality of this discovery has been largely acknowledged 
by physicians both at home and abroad, though there are always some 


physicians who seem afraid to admit the power of medicine to curtail . 


what they call ‘ the natural history’ of a disease. The natural history of 
this disease, in the opinion of an old physician, in the case of rheumatic 
fever, was ‘six weeks in bed;’ not only in bed, but in pain, and pain often 
of the agony order. A large number of cases, instead of drifting on six 
weeks, are now completely controlled, if not cured, in three days, the 
salicine being administered not in any homeopathic or impalpable quan- 
tities, but in considerable doses frequently repeated, according to cireum- 
stances. But while we accord Dr. Maclagan huge credit for his thera- 
peutical discovery, we are not prepared equally to admire the large theory 
he has built on it, viz., that rheumatic fever is caused by malaria, as ague 
is; that this malaria is of the nature of an organism; that as quinine 
checks the action of the organism causing ague—probably by destroying 
it—in a large proportion of cases, so does salicine or its compounds, pre- 
sumably, in rheumatic fever. Such is an outline of the theory which Dr. 
Maclagan has raised on the strength of the therapeutic efficacy of quinine 
in ague, or, rather, on the strength of which he was led to the use of sali- 
cine for the cure of the disease. The successive links in the chain of the 
theory can only be traced by carefully reading the book. We are not 
ourselves convinced by such a process that rheumatic fever is a disease 
originating from some extraneous poison and not from the constitution of 
the patient himself. We will venture even tp say that the author allows 
himself to theorize too much and too easily. But, nevertheless, his credit 
as a physician remains, and so does the interest of his book to all who are 
concerned in the nature and curability of—apart from Dr. Maclagan’s 
discovery——one of the most distressing and disabling diseases to which the 
body is liable. 
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A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by GrorcE 
Grove, D.C.L. Part XIII. Macmillan and Co. 


Contemporary Literature. 


This important work steadily advances to completion. The last part 
bringing the alphabetical list down to Richter. Several interesting bio- 
graphical accounts, ¢.g., of Playford, Pleyel, Porpora, Pretorius, Purcell, 
Rameau, and some articles on scientific and executive music, occur in it ; 
but no great distinctive biography, such as some of the numbers contain. 
As a book of vast and varied information concerning all matters relating 
to music, this dictionary will be invaluable. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-law 
and his Eldest Daughter. Vol. III. 1836-1870. Chap- 
man and Hall. 


The art of letter-writing is almost a lost art. We are all too busy to 
excel in what demands freedom from preoccupations, and, above all, a 
mind in so far a ‘ leisure from itself’ as to have fine discrimination and 
sympathetic regard for the persons addressed. Dickens was not without 
his preoccupations—he was often feverishly on the strain and very 
anxious about his work, for example—but he could thrust them aside, and 
his sympathies were so preternaturally keen as to make up to him in 
great measure for this disadvantage. It is, indeed, surprising with what 
deftness he ‘finds’ the available point in his correspondent, attaches him 
in the naive communication of himse!f, and yet he never becomes too 
self-conscious or inclines to vent his own feelings per se. He always con- 
trives to interject just that amount of cheery good-humour, and sometimes 
even of rougher fun, which gave a relief to his egotism, which, however, is 
never absent, We feel that at basis there is a very powerful force of that 
finer self-satisfaction which does not spring exactly from what is called 
‘ good spirits,’ but rather from elasticity and energy of nature, constantly 
engaged in pleasant tasks, and by dint of radiant energy, capable even of 
making a pleasant and profitable task of play itself. Certainly Dickens’ 
observation was as active in his times of play as in his earnest hours. 
This third volume illustrates what we have now said even better than 
a good deal in the former ones. We find that, as he advanced in 
years, Dickens lost little of his peculiar buoyant energy, and attained to 
more case and spontaneity, proving that the buoyancy was not an 
element pertaining to youth, but belonged to his temperament. Here is 
aman who can engage himself in the production of the most humorous 
and pathetic writing in the English language, then, quitting his desk, 
going through the arduous labours of the professed ‘ diner-out,’ never 
failing with his portion of the conversational cheer, or to take the 
leading part in a theatrical performance ; and after all this, can refresh 
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himself by scribbling off the most delicious memoranda to a friend at a 
distance—to Professor Felton, to James T. Fields, to W. H. Wills, to his 
daughter, or to Lord Lytton. This ceaseless activity of mind implies 
something of unrest, as of a fountain that is kept pure and sweet only 
by constant running. Repose is the one thing that seems lacking. Even 
in these letters, save indeed a very few, there is a faint sense of effort, a 
determination to be ‘quite up to the mark.’ Occasionally, this does 
mar them as letters, and notably so in the case of one or two of those to 
Lord Lytton. But generally there is a delightful ease and unreserve, 
as if the great author had put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
sat at rest, and talked to his friends at the fireside. It is this sense 
as of the actual presence by him of those to whom he speaks which 
imparts the rare and racy charm to the best of these letters. We are 
made to see and to know better both the writer and the receiver, and 
this is the highest testimony to the merits of an epistolary style. Even 
when he is intent on business, as in the letters to Mr. Macvey Napier, 
the editor of ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ reprinted here, he knows how to 
take things by their smooth handles, and to gain his end without 
seeming to extort any confession of superiority. Along with occasional 
rather boisterous outbreaks, in which he celebrates the delights of good 
eating and drinking, there are touches of real tenderness, graceful allu- 
sions, delicate suggestions and refinements, which are the more effective 
for their fine setting of varied matter and brilliant fancy. ‘Come to 
England! Come to England!’ he writes to Professor Felton, ‘Our 
oysters are small, I know; they are said by Americans to be coppery ; but 
our hearts are of the largest size. We are thought to excel in shrimps, to 
be far from despicable in point of lobsters, and in periwinkles are con- 
sidered to challenge the universe.’ As to his humour, no better illustra- 
tion of it could be given than his account of the breakfast at Samuel 
Rogers, when, in his dotage, he had for guests Mrs. Carlyle and Mrs. 
Procter. They were both very talkative and bent on entertaining him. 
When Mrs. Carlyle had flashed and shone before him for about three 
quarters of an hour on one subject, Rogers turned his poor old eyes on 
Mrs. Procter, and pointing to the brilliant discourser with his old finger, 
said indignantly, ‘Who is she?’ Upon this, Mrs. Procter, cutting in, 
delivered (it is her own story) a neat oration on the life and writings of 
Carlyle, and enlightened him in her happiest and airiest manner, all of 
which he heard, staring in the dreariest silence, and then said (in- 
dignantly, as before), ‘And who are you?’ The ‘good piece of ab- 
surdity,’ too, of which he writes to Professor Felton, should not be 
forgotten. His kindness of heart and his wonderful industry are seen in 
the many notes in which he applies himself to aid hopeful candidates for 
his magazine, and sometimes also hopeless ones. 

Dickens’ real interest in the social and moral condition of the people 
appears in many ways in these letters; but he evidently hated polities, 
and regarded Parliament as a great dragon which devoured many 
men. This was part of his way of exaggerating things, till they seemed 
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out of all keeping; but it was not inconsistent with his character. 
He was utterly impatient of compromise, and would fain have carried all 
reforms with a high hand, destroying in the process much that was valu- 
able as well as much that was evil. His genius was exacting, and could 
not brook delay, and had it not been for his sense of humour, the intensity 
of his feelings must soon have weakened his productive power and 
exhausted him, as a sword sometimes cuts through its sheath. As it was, 
he took too much out of himself, as we see in not a few of these letters, 
where he is too evidently escaping from self-tormenting thoughts by 
trying to draw others to sympathy with him, in finding relief at the con- 
templation of their ludicrous and extravagant aspects. It pertains to a 
certain kind of genius to find this way of revenging itself, and of taking 
satisfaction against the hard world, or, as Mr. Arnold calls it, the ‘despotism 
of fact.’ 


The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp Downey, LL.D. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 


There must have been great attraction in the personal character of 
Southey, for, notwithstanding the onslaughts of Byron, his contemporaries 
almost unanimously spoke of him with a respect nearly amounting to 
affection. Yet there was lacking in him some element necessary to make 
him a robust and manly genius. He had unquestionably poetic gifts of a 
very ‘high order, and yet he is less known to the majority of readers than’ 
any considerable poet of his time. It is probable that, after the excellent 
service rendered by Mr. Dowden in the preparation of this entertaining 
volume, the number of Southey’s genuine admirers may be greatly en- 
larged, for it presents him in a very attractive and interesting light, and 
one that brings out all the best side of his nature. In reading these 
letters we no longer think of Southey the political tergiversator, but of 
Southey the man of strong and noble friendships and affections. The 
compiler is able to add to his work a correspondence with Shelley, 
which all Shelley’s admirers will turn to with avidity; and also we 
have a tabulated list of Southey’s dreams. The latter poet was quite 
remarkable in his faculty of seeing visions, so much so as to earn the 
good-natured envy of Charles Lamb on that account. Southey and 
Caroline Bowles had many sympathies and emotions in common which 
rendered them eminently suitable to each other; one, in fact, does 
not need to peruse fifty pages of their earliest correspondence before 
discovering this fact. It was the poet laureate’s wish that their letters 
should ultimately be published. Mr. Warter, Southey’s son-in-law, 
intended to do this, but died before he could accomplish his object. Mr. 
Dowden entered into correspondence with his daughter, and took up the 
task, the result being the present work, published under the auspices of 
the Dublin University Press. Referring to the character of Caroline 
Bowles, as exemplified in this correspondence, Mr. Dowden justly says : 
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‘What is beautiful in these letters is her fine solicitude for the happiness 
of others; her aloofness from life, with an instinctive turning back 
towards life, as of a plant which loves the sun ; those sudden beams and 
flashes which betray a spirit naturally bright; and, as recovery advanced 
her pleasure, in the delicate luxuries of convalescent senses—the light 
touch of a morning breeze, the brightness of a flower, a bird’s passage or 
swift song.’ The life of Caroline Bowles, in the estimation of many, 
would not be regarded as a very enviable one, for she had many trials 
and much suffering; but her spirit, which was of an elevated type, had 
also its corsolations, which were of a higher order than fall to the lot of 
those with less nervous exaltation and spirituality. Her married life with 
Southey was not very long. He died in 1843, and the sorrowful survivor 
felt that she had nothing more to live for. ‘ Her old gaiety was gone, and 
she shrank from any new literary exertion.’ Southey’s daughter and her 
husband invariably spoke of her as ‘one of the best and truest women 
that ever lived.’ Her Majesty the Queen granted her a pension of £200 
per annum in 1852, but she only lived to receive it for two years. Those 
whose opinion was previously high of the personal qualities of Southey 
and Caroline Bowles will find it even enhanced by a study of this volume, 
with the editor’s graceful introduction. 


Extracts from the Writings of W. M. Thackeray. Chiefly 
Philosophical and Reflective. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Though there is much in this volume which we appreciate and rejoice 
to have in this handy form, we fear that the idea of such a selection is a 
serious mistake. On one side, Thackeray’s writings are not of a kind to 
yield themselves well to this method of treatment. No short extract 
can do justice to the close and careful study of character, slowly de- 
veloped, touch by touch, till finally the outlines come out firm and clear, 
which is the most important element in Thackeray’s genius; whilst un- 
fortunately the moralizing vein—called on the title page here, ‘Philo- 
sophical and Reflective ’"—is, so to say, all onone side. Just as Thackeray 
confessed that his characters sometimes mastered him, and compelled him 
against his own intention to lead them in certain directions, so there was a 
kind of fatefulness in the tendency of all his moralizings and reflections to 
assume a very cynical and worldly air, which generally was corrected only 
by touches of tenderness incidentally disclosed in the treatment of his cha- 
racters. For example, a very long extract might be given showing his 
cleverness on the cynical side in the treatment of Becky Sharp, but it 
would be very difficult to introduce Thackeray’s subtle and relieving sug- 
gestion that the way in which she had suffered from the want of true 
parental care had had not a little to do with her repellent character. Of 
necessity this volume would lead a reader who had not already studied 
Thackeray, and come in some measure to understand him, to the idea 
that he was'a man in whom a very pronounced ‘club’ view of life 
obtained ; who had an extreme relish for self-enjoyment, and, in the fading 
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out of many of the capacities of self-enjoyment, had little left him but 
soured regrets, which, however, he was too cultured and knew too much 
of men openly to acknowledge, and preferred merely to suggest, with 
oblique glances at the reader’s own weakness. And yet we know that 
this was not the case: that he was kindly and self-denying beyond most 
men. His cynical air was often but the cover or veil of his genuine good- 
ness of heart. To young people, for whom this book must be chiefly 
intended, we feel it will do little good, unless in the way of exhibiting 
English style, and even in this respect the book is too much a thing 
of ‘snippets.’ The editor has done the work, as well as it was possible to 
do it under the plan implied, with care and good taste; but here, we think, 
may be urged all the objections that can be raised to books of selections, 
as withdrawing readers from the books themselves. The man who carried 
about a brick as a specimen of his house was hardly more inconsequent. 
The publishers, we must add, have made it a very beautiful and tasteful 
volume. 


Aspects of Poetry. Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By 
JoHn Suarrp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


Principal Shairp’s lectures appear, from what he tells us in the preface, 
to have been popular at Oxford; and we can easily understand this. 
They are neither very brilliant nor original, neither very penetrating nor 
far-sighted ; but they are the product of high culture, just sufficiently 
qualified by a kind of mild vicarious human interest as to put on an air 
of freshness. Yet the topics are too often advanced upon from old stand- 
points, and in some instances the aim at securing interest has led to the 
starting of more questions than the lecturer could answer ; and a sense 
of irritation must be caused in the minds of many readers, because we are 
made to feel as if the lecturer fancied he had answered them so far as 
they could be answered. This is particularly the case when he discusses the 
‘Moral Element in Poetry,’ and the ‘ Spiritual Side of Poetry ;’ though 
we are fully in sympathy with his aim, and can only rejoice that the 
young men of Oxford are receiving such elevating lessons along with 
fresh views of art. ‘Poets,’ he argues, ‘ who do not recognize the highest 
moral ideal known to man do by that very act cut themselves off from the 
highest artistic effect. It is another exemplification of the great law of 
ethics which compasses all human action, “‘ whereby the abandonment of 
a lower end in obedience to a higher aim is made the very condition of 
the lower one.”- For just as the pleasure-seeker is not the pleasure-finder, 
so he who aims only at artistic effect by that very act misses it.’ Clear 
definition of what is here meant by a ‘high moral ideal’ might have 
simplified matters and saved some questioning, because if it is held to be 
identical merely with a high power ‘of imaginatively realizing and 
transforming things,’ as said elsewhere, then it is mere excess of iteration 
to insist upon the matter in the way that Principal Shairp does here ; 
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and if it is not, then there is a vast deal to be said that certainly has 
not been sid in this volume. Some good thinkers and distinguished 
critics do not admit that they are identical, and so the grand difficulty re- 
emerges. There is one very fine expression of Novalis which might have 
been very aptly quoted in Principal Shairp’s somewhat lengthened argu- 
ment on the final religious element in poetry. One of his axioms is to 
this effect, ‘ All absolute feeling is religious.’ We cannot, however, agree 
with Principal Shairp in insisting that Wordsworth had formed a true 
poetic style. His worst fault is in consenting often to treat reflection as 
if it were inspiration, and to use the forms of poetry, or try to command 
a style, when the matter was too inadequate and diffuse. It is hardly 
necessary to say, notwithstanding, that even these earlier chapters are 
full of glimpses of fine insight and genial appreciation ; but the best part 
of the volume by far is the latter half, where Principal Shairp comes to 
deal with individual poets and their styles. ‘ Virgil as a religious poet’ is 
a delightful study; and so are the two chapters on Celtic poetry and 
poets, with their most spirited pieces of translation. There is fine 
sympathy and insight in much that is said in‘ The Three Yarrows’ and 
‘The White Doe of Rylstone’ which is calculated to instil a real love of 
Wordsworth. The ‘Homeric Element in Scott’ is not quite so satisfactory 
to our mind; and the ‘ Essay on Shelley’ is radically defective. In spite 
of some such lapses, however, the book in one to be weleomed ; for though 
Principal Shairp is sometimes too interested in moral and religious im- 
pression pure and simple, it is well to have it in criticism when it is the 
outcome of so lofty and pure a personal influence. 


Hours with the Players. By Durrox Coox. Chatto and 
Windus. 


‘ All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players.’ If 
so, players lead a double life. This volume confirms it. What records are 
these! The kings and queens, the heroines and lovers who fascinate us by 
the magic of word and action, how unfortunate, how poor, how bald and 
troubled very often is their actual life! The contrast adds tothe pathos. It 
is not given to many to combine the caution, the good sense, the purity of 
Mrs. Siddons with the passion of true dramatic genius. To understand 
the fatality of the actor’s temperament the reader but requires to read 
this book, in which Mr. Dutton Cook very deftly presents us with a series 
of panel pictures. ‘The collection,’ he says, ‘is not complete, or we may 
be supposed to proceed somewhat capriciously ; passing by, possibly, some 
more eminent and therefore more familiar examples, to regard the efligies 
of players less noted and yet possessed of genuine titles to consideration. 
Handsome Will Mountford, with the narrative of his troubled end, first en- 
gages us ; and then we pass to the animated canvas from which appeals to 
admiration and enthusiasm the beautiful Mrs. Woffington. We dwell for 
a little upon the seamy-sided romance of the life of the fair and frail 
Mrs. Mary, otherwise Perdita, Robinson [who captivated a prince, to be 
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left to disgrace and almost to beggary]; and next we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the brilliant group of artists concerned in the first performance 
of the immortal ‘School of Scandal;” the original personators of the 
Teazles and the Surfaces, of Sir Benjamin Backbite and his uncle Crab- 
tree, of Mrs. Candour, and even of little Old Moses, the money-lender. 
From these counterfeit presentments, after lingering a little over the 
fortunes of Lady Susan and her player lover and husband, William 
O’Brien, we invade the present century, and approach players of a com- 
paratively modern date, beginning with ‘ The gentleman of the name of 
Booth,” as Hazlitt wrote of him—including ‘* Old Farren” and Mrs. 
Glover, Rachel Felix and Charlotte Cushman, and some one or two more 
—to close rather sadly, perhaps, with a slight sketch of the departed 
French-English most pleasant and accomplished actor, Charles Fechter.’ 
It is a record of hard struggle crowned by success, too often marred by 
fatalities of temperament. 


The Shakespeare Phrase Book. By Joun Bartuett. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Bartlett’s book differs from an ordinary concordance only in that 
it is a concordance of phrases and not of words. Every prominent word 
in a phrase is taken and arranged in alphabetical order, and each refer- 
ence to the selected word is given. Take the phrase, ‘ Off goes his bonnet 
to an oyster-wench.’ The two words selected are ‘ bonnet’ and ‘ oyster- 
wench,’ each in its proper alphabetical place. The word ‘ goes’ is not 
taken, although in other phrases where it is more prominent itis; as, for 
instance, ‘Thus goes every one to the world but I,’ where the word is a 
key-word to the phrase. As a book of reference, especially to literary 
men, it will be a great convenience. The word remembered when a 
phrase is wanted is always a key-word. The work is the result of amazing 
and loving labour, and lays all Shakesperian students, as well as lovers 
of literature generally, under an immense obligation. A short table of 
various readings is given in an appendix. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases. A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, 
and Out-of-the-way Matters. By Exrezer Epwarps. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Nothing is more vague than the phrase, ‘ Out-of-the-way information,’ 
and yet one feels what it means when a literary dictionary professes to 
supply it. Strictly, this is an encylopedia rather than a dictionary. 
Arranged in alphabetical order, it gives information not so much about 
words as about things to which words are applied. Sometimes the 
information is etymological, sometimes it is only anecdotical. Under 
‘Abernethy Biscuits’ we are simply told that the famous physician repu- 
diated any connection with them. In the four thousand articles herein 


- contained, » great deal of curious and useful information concerning the 
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genesis and meaning of queer words and phrases is contained; curious 
etymologies, old customs, fantastic uses, obscure authorships, and a 
thousand out-of-the-way matters are furnished ; i.e., we have such head- 
ings as ‘ Raining cats and dogs,’ ‘ Pawnbroker’s Signs,’ ‘ Peelers,’ ‘ Please 
the pigs. Mr. Edwards’ weak point is his etymologies; of these he 
sometimes makes wild work ; as, for instance, acropolis from ‘ Acrops the 
founder’! Accord from ad and Chorda; avast, a corrup'ion of the 
Italian basta. It is one of those books essential to every writer's desk, 
and useful for every home circle. You open it on the chance of finding 
anything, and you find it more frequently than not. 


The Villa by the Sea. By James Hepperwicx. Maclehose. 


Mr. Hedderwick has essayed a very ambitious theme in the leng poem 
that gives the title to this volume. He aims at representing a nature 
which has aspired highly and failed to act up to the measure of possibility, 
with the result of dissatisfaction, sense of defeat, and complete paralysis 
of the will. In parts of the poem it strikes us that too much subtlety is 
aimed at, and that the verses become almost enigmatic; in other parts 
there is great clearness, consistency, and a fair command of rhythm. We 
agree, however, with the friendly critics, of whom Mr. Hedderwick 
frankly speaks, that the poem reaches no true dramatic climax, and is 
most disappointing where it should have been strongest. The contrast 
between the serene content of the simple-minded Christian housekeeper 
and the independent and outwardly fortunate hero is effectively rendered. 
Some of the shorter poems are very sweet, full of lyrical grace, ‘and in 
one or two instances there is originality and a true music. We remember 
some of Mr. Hedderwick’s earlier poems: it is by no means faint praise 
when we say that there are half a dozen pieces here quite equal to the best 
of those. It is pleasant to see that Mr. Hedderwick, who cannot now be far 
short of his climacteric, can pleasantly fill up with poetry the leisure that 
age has only lately gained him ; for his life has been a busy one—filled, 
as he says, witl: less congenial tasks. 


The Visions of England. By Francis Turyer Paterave. 
Preface and Notes. Macmillan and Co. 


The idea of presenting the history of a country through a series of 
episodes in verse has been often tried; and, if we mistake not, a grand 
essay in this style was made by the great Dutch poet, Bilderdjk, for 
Holland. In our country efforts of this kind have been so poor that the 
idea suggests nothing but ambition and bad verse—wasted labour of the 
most portentous kind. But Mr. Palgraye’s tact is so great, and his know- 
ledge of what is demanded in this kind of thing for certain educational 
purposes is so thorough, that those who are most competent to judge will 
turn to this volume with high expectation. And we venture to say that 
_ they will not be disappointed. Mr. Palgrave not only selects his leading 
personages and incidents well, he is skilful in his groupings round them 
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of the minor ones; his verse is effective, but sometimes delicate; and he 
is never slovenly. Careful finish has evidently been in his mind next 
only to accuracy; and we feel we are fully justified in expressing the hope 
that the book may be found to prove not only a series of pleasant exer- 
cises, but a real help to historical study, in the case of the young. The 
notes, which are so important in such a work, are well done. The pub- 
lishers have certainly done their part well, and have turned out what is, in 
every respect, a very beautiful book. 


Savonarola. A Tragedy. By Atrrep Avustry. Macmillan 
‘and Co. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has here chosen a fine subject for his purpose, and 
up to a certain point he has treated it with great skill. He tells us in his 
Preface that he has aimed at the difficult task of dealing with a historical 
subject wholly from the point of view of the stage. He tells us that he 
has carefully abstained from what might have given effect on the printed 
page, holding that a true drama, even if meant to be presented in a book, 
should demand a side glance at the stage from the reader as he reads. 
Now there can be no doubt that in general idea Mr. Austin is, in a 
general way, true to his intention. But, alas! the moment one comes 
to individual speeches, it cannot be said in many cases to stand the test. 
The speeches are often too full and sustained, and in other cases there is 
a want of directness and decision such as would have justified the kind of 
action that the stage demands. After all his efforts, we are quite sure 
that no practical man would recommend Savonarola for presentation 
exactly as it stands. Mr. Austin’s study of the characters is most careful. 
It needs to be said, however, that Savonarola himself is hardly so vivid 
and suggestive as some of the others; we see too clearly the effort on 
Mr. Austin’s part to realize to himself a complete idea of the monk of St. 
Mark’s, and of the great work which he set himself to do. Much, no doubt, 
proceeds from the keenness of hjs intellect and decision of his cha- 
racter, together with that peculiar vagueness of aspiration which feverishly 
grasps at impossibilities, which would reform men by some semi-magical 
means, and then ata crisis finds itself committed to the most inadequate in- 
struments, as was pre-eminently the case with Savonarola at the last. This 
is a character which can be dramatic only at a great disadvantage, because 
in the moment of crisis it is certain to be inwardly divided. The spirit of 
the times to which Savonarola so strongly opposed himself, and which 
proved so entirely alien to him, is indicated with the finest art; and a few 
of the other characters, such as Lorenzo de’ Medici, are outlined with not 
a little skill. On the whole, while doing fullest justice to the genius 
Mr. Austin has shown in confronting great difficulties, we cannot say 
that he has produced precisely that which he himself claims to have 
done. But the drama is one that deserves the attention of every student 
of literature, as being in some respects an attempt to apply some new 
principles to the construction of the historical drama. 
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Mary Stuart. A Tragedy. By Atcernon Swiy- 
BuRNE. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Swinburne has now completed his dramatic trilogy on the fair and 
frail Queen of Scots. He dedicates the volume to Victor Hugo, ‘ no longer, 
as the first part of the trilogy, which it completes, was dedicated to the 
greatest exile, but simply to the greatest man of France; to the chief of 
living poets, to the first dramatist of the age.’ That Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius is not in the highest sense dramatic goes without saying: after all 
his effort and his rare power over verse, the work remains more a study than 
a play—it reveals Mr. Swinburne more than it does any one of the crowd 
of characters introduced. One sufficing test may be applied: does he 
vary the effect of his metres so as to make the language in itself express 
the sense of distinction between the speakers who are presumed to come 
before us in the same scene? Scarcely. Babington, Walsingham, and 
Gawdy; Tichborne, Ballard, and Drury, all appear to be alike masters in 
rhetoric. Mary and Queen Elizabeth favour the same mannerisms. They 
make long speeches, and introduce too apt, and sometimes too recondite 
allusions—they are, in a word, reflections of Mr. Swinburne’s own 
personality. Traces of the impatience, the lack of reticence, the inclina- 
tion to sacrifice the real emotion of the moment for a fine tone of rhythm 

.is dominant. In general, the lack of perfect simplicity, and the air of 
artificial, though latent emphasis, prevails. Even Mr. Swinburne’s 
affectation of varying his rhythmic effects by superabundant endings in 
short conjunctional forms, such as ‘ or,’ ‘ nor,’ and so on, is too artificial and 
too pervading to be attributed to anything but a kind of abstract purpose. 
In this respect it serves him well, but in several instances it certainly im- 
parts an unreality to some portions of the speeches. It is possible that 
Mr. Swinburne will argue that his drama is simply a chamber-piece, and 
is not meant for the stage, and that this is hyper-criticism ; but we should 
reply to this, that every drama aiming at a high reach should be susceptible 
of being read aloud without stirring any. direct sense of incongruity in the 
use of words. This once said, and the fact clearly recognized that Mr. 
Swinburne’s work has no aim at the stage, the highest praise must be 
accorded to the general conception, and to the execution taken broadly. 
In no part do we fail to feel that vigour, that verve, which carries the 
reader along as if under the impulsion of some strong force of nature. Of 
Mary’s character, it hardly need be said, that Mr. Swinburne has made a 
close and an exhaustive study, with the result that, though she is, of course, 
presented from the point of justification, we realize her as an actual being ; 
and this is saying nota little. Very touching, indeed, are some of the 
speeches in the final scenes. Mary’s words do sometimes inspire true 
pathos; and there is uniformly a grace and dignity about her movement, 
as in this to Mary Beaton the night before her execution : 

‘So, my friend, 
The last of all our Maries are you left 
Tc-morrow. Strange has been my life, and now 
NO. CXLIX. 15 
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Strange looks my death upon me: yet, albeit 
Nor the hour nor manner of it be mine to choose, 
Ours is it yet, and all men’s in the world, 

To make death welcome in what wise we will. 
Bid you my chaplain, though he see me not, 
Watch through the night aud pray for me: perchance, 
When ere the sundawn they shall bring me forth 
I may behold him, and upon my knees 

Receive his blessing. Let our supper be 

Served earlier in than wont was: whereunto 

I bid my true poor servants here to take 
Farewell and drink at parting to them all 

The cup of my last kindness, in good hope 

They shall stand alway constant in their faith 
And dwell in peace together.’ 


This speech, in parts, is in the highest vein, and has touches reminding 
us of that very exquisite last great speech of Beatrice in Shelley’s ‘ Cenci.’ 
Throughout there occur passages that rise to the same height; but in most 
instances their effect is, in some degree, lost through supervening rhetoric, 
as indeed is unfortunately the case in the latter part of that grand speech 
of the Queen just cited. The work, however, is certain to add greatly to 
Mr. Swinburne’s reputation. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


God and the Man: a Romance. By Rosert Bucwanan, Author of 
‘The Shadow of the Sword, &c. (Chatto and Windus.) Myr. Robert 
Buchanan has here produced one of the most powerful romances we 
remember to have read. He himself calls it a ‘romance,’ but it is 
only a romance as regards a certain atmosphere which he contrives 
to throw around the characters, and which is a voucher for his poetic 
and imaginative temperament. We cannot help regarding it as a mis- 
take to encumber the story at the outset with a proem and enunciation 
of a ‘purpose;’ and more particularly do we regret the needless in- 
formation that the work is only a portion of a larger scheme; for, 
artistically, it is complete in itself, and should have been allowed to pass 


as self-contained and self-justifying, as it can so well afford to be. It has 


always been one of Mr. Buchanan’s weaknesses to seek some kind of 
support for individual works under intimation of wide general schemes. 
We do assure him that he errs in this, and should seriously consider 
the advisability of not taking the public so much into his confidence. He 
tells us in his preface ‘ that ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword” is a polemic 
against public war; ‘‘God and the Man” a study of the vanity and folly 
of individual hate ; and that the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Madeline,” which is not 
yet published, has for its theme the social conspiracy against womankind.’ 
The essential matter of the present story is not romantic but intensely 
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realistic. We are brought into direct contact with a group of characters, 
who are presented to us with singular definiteness, and yet with all the 
reserve of imaginative suggestion. The advent into the secluded village 
of Priscilla, the demure yet little Puritan or Methodist maiden, with her 
blind preacher father; the meeting with Christian Christianson, and the 
description of the growth of his passion for her, and of her love for him, are 
worthy of George Eliot at once for quaintness and grace, for occasional 
force, for refined truth to human nature. And then how effectively the 
tragedy of the story is wrought out of Priscilla’s meeting with, and her 
influence over, the heir of the race who are the hereditary enemies of the 
Christiansons, but who had already selfishly interwoven his fate far too 
closely with theirs. The following of Priscilla by the two lovers—one in 
disguise as a sailor—when she sails for America to continue her work 
there, is well conceived, and the incidents of the voyage most graphically 
pictured to us, no less than the spirit of revenge which led to the destruc- 
tion of the ship, and the casting away of all who were in it on the ice, 
where Christian finds a chance to work out his long-cherished hate. The 
life of the two enemies on the desolate island few writers of the present 
day could have detailed as Mr. Buchanan has done, and kept also so 
close a grip of the inner motives. The only part that dissatisfies us is the 
close, where we see too little of Priscilla when reunited to poor Christian, 
who survives to return home, a mere shadow of his former self, and to 
tell her that her lessons of love had finally triumphed in his reconcilation 
with his enemy amid the snows, before death divided them. We must 
pronounce the novel one of the most masterly that have come from the 
press for long. 

The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Three Vols. 
(Maemillan and Co.) Mr. Henry James shows here all his characteristic 
power of reflecting some of the minor distresses of polite life, wrapped up 
with a sort of refined enjoyment and half-saddened longing after the un- 
attainable. A kind of vague fatality seems to dominate all his brilliant 
pictures; life to him at the best seems a disappointment, and individual 


_ blindness to the irony of the lot alone makes it tolerable. The languid 


pessimism which is now so fashionable is here, therefore, reflected. Love, 
at all events, is a game of cross-purposes, in which destiny seems to guide 
the hands of the players io make many throws, and thus there is a sense 
of unconscious irony blended with paradox, which gives a kind of piquaney 
for other than young people, who will enjoy his bright touch, his clever 
dialogue, and general air of worldly knowledge and esprit. We cannot 
help regretting that in so many features this novel of Mr. James seems to 
repeat himself. Here, again, we have American types in contact with 
English society and its influences. In this case, however, the studies 
have points of originality. The American banker, Touchett, who lives 
separated from his wife by such amicable agreement that she can enjoy 
the continent alone and spend a month each year agreeably in her 
husband's society, is distinctly original; no less than Mrs. Touchett, who 
brings with her from abroad a niece of hers, Isabel Archer, who soon 
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becomes the centre of a ‘ game of cross-purposes’ in love. She fascinates 
at first sight a young aristocrat, Lord Warburton, who at once casts a 
coronet at her feet, and whose sisters—surely in this very unlike English 
aristocrats in their reserve in these matters to strangers—freely discuss 
their brother in Miss Archer's hearing, on her first visit to their mansion. 
She unconsciously ensnares her cousin, Ralph Touchett, who is the 
mingled result of American birth and education and English training; 
she leaves behind her in America a lover, who, however, follows her to 
England, a Mr. Caspar Goodwood, a manufacturer; and there is what one 
of his rivals calls a ‘ sterile’ dilettante, Mr. Osmond, a widower, who has 
a daughter Pansy, who is of some use in the story. This is the quartette 
of lovers—the first quartette. Ralph Touchett has urged his father to 
bequeath to Isabel Archer, in his will, one-half of the wealth that would 
otherwise have fallen to him, ‘that she may be free.’ Old Touchett soon 
after dies, and Isabel is free with a fortune of £70,000. To the sur- 
prise of everybody and the chagrin of Ralph and Lord Warburton, she 
finally bestows her hand on the widower, Osmond. Never did a woman 
have more reason to rue her choice or to reproach herself for blindness. 
When her love episodes are ended, then Pansy takes her place. Ralph 
Touchett would, no doubt, like Lord Warburton, have transferred his 
affections from the mother to the daughter if he had not been nigh to 
death, the story of his last moments in Rome being described with not a 
little art and pathos. The reader must find out for himself how Pansy’s 
love affairs end. It is a delicious little idyl tacked on to a series of 
more stirring situations, notable amongst which is the one where Ralph 
gives his opinion of Isabel’s engagement to Mr. Osmond, a piece of work 
in which we feel that there is all the reserve of true art. On the whole, 
the novel is delightful; it abounds in quick insights, effective situations, 
and it faithfully reflects the tone of good society. Fine phrases and 
suggestive sentences abound also, and occasionally come with the sense 
of surprise. Here is one: ‘A woman’s natural mission is to be where 
she is most appreciated.’ 

Joseph's Coat. By Davin CuristiE Murray, Author of ‘A Life’s Atone- 
ment,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) We consider the present novel is an 
advance on anything Mr. Murray has done. It is constructed with great 
care, the characters are well realized, there is some sprightly dialogue. 
Old George and Young George are both rendered with real art, and the 
effects of the signing of the old man’s name by the younger, which has 
so much to do with the main plot, are suggested with great skill. Joseph’s 
coat comes in as a very necessary article of attire ; for in it was sewn up a 
certain document which had a vast deal to do with the guilt of one person 
and the innocence of another. Mr. Murray transfers his hero to Australia, 
of which he gives some vigorous pictures, and he rejoices us by so neatly 
remarrying Joe and Dinah; the latter, we should not omit to say, is rendered 
with a consistency and fidelity which are simply charming. Indeed, Mr. 
Murray has never till now done full justice to his women, delightful as 
two at least of his former portraitures were. 
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John Barlow’s Ward. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder,and Co.) This story, 
in spite of some defects in construction, has very powerful passages, 
dramatic and striking in the highest sense, though the author fails some- 
times to make the most of the situations which have been commanded. 
‘Cousin Hester’ is a most original character, presented with exceptional 
power. She goes to visit her friends in Lancashire, and soon gets quite 
taken with the life there, loving the people and their ways in spite of their 
roughness, and freely venturing among them, and winning their affections. 
She is soon involved in love affairs too. Henry Thornton, her cousin, 
begins to neglect the cricket-field, where he had been so regularly seen on 
Saturdays, and we have a very good touch, when, on the first Saturday 
after Hester’s departure, he is in doubt whether to go to the cricket-field or 
not, as his presence might too definitively mark the event. In spite of Henry 
Thornton’s love, Hester marries George Fane, a widower, and the poison of 
jealousy is injected into her noble mind by the suggestion that he merely 
married her to be a mother to his child. That child is lost, carried off by 
the gipsies, as was supposed, and Hester, true to duty, so exhausts herself 
in searching for the child that she brings on a fever ; and in the distress 
of this fever the two really come to understand each other, so that the 
pair can endorse the words of the child, ‘Mamma, I am glad I was lost, 
because, you see, if you are not lost you cannot be found again.’ We 
anticipate other and yet better things from the hand of this writer. 

Till Death Us do part. By Mrs. J. K.Spenper. Three Vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) Mrs. Spender has bestowed no little pains on this novel, but 
unfortunately her first conception and her material are against her. She is 
fain, it is very evident, to gain some sympathy from us for her heroine, 
Alison Patience, an ill-used wife, who, we cannot help feeling, richly 
deserves her fate, and who, in spite of clever portraiture, becomes in no 
slight degree tiresome. Against her mother’s wish she engages herself, 
while still a girl, to a very good young man, a sailor, who might have proved 
the very helpmate she needed ; but, to our surprise, she jilts him as un- 
ceremoniously as she had accepted him in favour of a flirt, with whom 
she elopes to spend a ‘pleasant time’ in Paris; but certainly not to realize 
the truth of the old saw, that ‘ happy’s the wooing that’s not long adoing.’ 
She had carried off with her the family diamonds, which she had been 
wearing at the party from which she eloped with the flirt, who, unfortun- 
ately for her, speedily adds to that the still worse character of swindler 
and forger. Luckily, or it may be unluckily, he dies before he has quite 
atoned for his crimes. Then the faithful sailor-lover comes forward, to be 
played with or put off by the heroine till, in fact, as we should guess, the 
poor man was worried to death—at the very moment, too, when she was 
just about to give in and to bless him. Then follow most exhaustive 
analyses of Alison’s feelings, with much else. The novel is a failure, but 
this more from attempting what is not possible, to interest readers in a 
wholly uninteresting character, than from want of skill, and we do hope 
that Mrs. Spender will give us next time a totally different type of heroine, 
with whom we really can feel some sympathy. 
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Miss Daisy Dimity. By the Author of ‘Queenie,’ &c. Three Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) If, as Mr. Ruskin contends, a novel should be an 
epic of ideal life, involving noble action and character, the author of 
‘Queenie’ has certainly not succeeded in ‘ Miss Daisy Dimity,’ which 
has neither an heroic character nor an heroic action. But she has 
almost a genius for the play of minor motive and passion. The 
story records nothing but the chit-chat and flirtations of a military 
town, between a number of not very high-minded girls and the officers. 
Frankly speaking, we think this a little overdone, and that a novel ought 
to include a more distinctly articulated and developed plot, and somewhat 
more of weighty sentiment ; but the analysis of petty motive and passion, 
and the chronicle of ordirary chit-chat, are done as only a woman could do 
them; the characters are true to nature and to themselves, and we read 
with a certain interest the exhibition of the seamy side of feminine life. 
But more than this should be put into a three-volume novel. 

Little Fifine, and other Stories. By K. S. Macquor. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) Mrs. Macquoid in these volumes sets before us a selection of 
types such as she is most successful in dealing with. There is not, perhaps, 
great depth of insight, but faithfulness up to a certain point is never lacking, 
and now and then we have those penetrating touches which show that Mrs. 
Macquoid studies human nature more closely than most of her contemporary 
lady novelists. Occasionaliy we feel as if she made too much of separate 


traits, and dwelt on them as if she had first of all discovered them; but her 


style is always pleasant and relieves this. Fifine is at once delicately and 
powerfully done, and in every respect well deserves-the place accorded to 
her in the collection. To any one who wishes pleasant reading, with a 
good deal more in it than in the general run of novels, we can cordially 
recommend ‘Little Fifine, and other Stories.’ 

The Comet of a Season. By Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘ Miss Misan- 
thrope,’ ke. (Chatto and Windus.) There is not a little delicacy of cha- 
racter-drawing in this volume, the tone of a certain phase of society is well 
caught, and it is informed by a very full knowledge of what may be called 
the by-paths of social and political life. We cannot say that in this respect 
it is quite so original or so fresh as ‘ Donna Quixote’ was, nor is it so strong 
in original traits of character as ‘ Dear Lady Disdain ;’ but it has from first 
to last a clear, subdued sparkle, very pleasant to the eye and grateful to the 
fancy. Montara, who is one of the most ambitious personages, with his 
dexterity, his versatility, his art of self-command, and his power of re- 
serve, and who becomes a distinguished person in spite of his father being 
a coachman and living in a mews, is strong, and on him the author has 
evidently spent not a little skill. We remember an incident of a lady who 
engaged the members of her own family as servants, treated them as such 
in the eye of the outward world, and could condescend to the platform of 
nature only when she retired into the recesses of domestic life: Montara 
might similarly have employed his father. Miss Melissa and Miss 
Rowan are careful studies; the thoughtful treatment is often hidden 
by the careless, easy dialogue through which they are introduced to 
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us, And we should not forget to name Mr. Aquitaine—quite an original 
in his way—and Captain Marcus as well worth some study. The book 
abounds, too, in reflections and clear remarks, and we can recommend 
it as one of the best novels of its class we have recently had. 

In the Spring-time. By I. Henperson-Browne. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) The motto which Miss Henderson-Browne has chosen for her 
novel from the poems of Mr. Rossetti not inaptly illustrates the story 
which she has set herself to relate. But while we admit in the outset 
that this new writer—for we do not remember having met with her in 
fiction before—shows considerable vigour and a real talent for delineating 
character, we hope that the next time she takes up her pen it may be with 
a more acceptable subject. No doubt there are men like Gerald Des- 
borough, the father of the heroine, who will do anything in preference to 
earning an honest livelihood ; and therefore we are not surprised when we 
find him selling himself to a rich but vulgar widow, whom, with all his 
own faults, he has manliness enough to abhor. But there is nothing of a 
sufficiently special character in this to warrant an author descanting upon 
it at length. Nor is the contemptible Desborough the only repulsive 
individual in the story. Miss Henderson-Browne rejoices in quite a 
portrait-gallery of villains. There is an artist named Grey, who has been 
guilty of forgery—an unwarrantable use of his artistic faculty — and 
other crimes, and he makes love to Miss Desborough. The latter is 
certainly charming enough in herself, and attracts the sympathy of the 
reader ; but she is thrown into the midst of fearful moral surroundings. 
The lady named Gore is a paragon of wickedness in her way, and she 
and the other unscrupulous persons in the story give one a poor impres- 
sion of human nature. The one truthful, honourable nature in the book 
stands like a solitary rose in the desert, blooming entirely alone. As in 
the case of many new writers, the author does not always observe the 
probabilities in her incidents. She is better when it comes to natural 
descriptions, and her pictures of scenery in the south-west of England 
are very fresh and natural. Altogether, in spite of its defects, this novel 
is one of much real merit. The writer has evidently many of the 
qualities essential to the successful novelist. 

Julian Karslake’s Secret. By Mrs. Joun Hopper NEEDELL. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) There is unquestionable power in this novel, which again, 
so far as we know, is by a new writer in fiction. But the first reflection 
after reading the story is one of regret that so singular and painful a 
history as Julian Karslake’s should have been chosen for treatment. 
Then, too, objections may be taken to the manner in which the history 
has been worked out, for there are many points in the narrative where a 
word in season would have put an end to all the misery entailed upon 
the chief characters, and where, we think, Karslake would have been 
justified in speaking it. The man who gives his name to the story is a 
clergyman, refined but cold, and when we first make his acquaintance 
the feeling towards him is one almost of repulsion. He makes an offer 
to Sybil Dorrimore, a girl of strong character, but with great depths 
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of tenderness withal, and he is rejected. But he perseveres, and finally 
wins his suit, Sybil being driven to marry him from no will of her own, 
but owing to a number of circumstances which the reader will find 
detailed. After marriage, however, she begins to discover the sterling 
worth of her husband, and finally she loves him with a love compared 
with which the love of a young and untried heart is as ‘moonlight 
unto sunlight.’ But Karslake is burdened with a terrible secret, which 
he dare not communicate even to his wife. A meddlesome friend of the 
family interferes, and the secret is made to look a fearfully black one 
against the clergyman. His character suffers so much, and so much 
mischief is wrought, that a temporary separation is effected between him 
and his still doting wife. The reader’s attention is deeply fixed, for it 
is difficult to see how matters will end. But all is finally cleared up, 
Karslake has promised his mother upon her dying bed that he will shield 
from harm his wicked and criminal brother, and that if necessary he will 


‘suffer in his place, and bear his secret. All this he does for many years, 


and we will not anticipate the pleasure of our readers by telling them 
how the malign spell is dissolved. There are several characters in this 
story very skilfully drawn, and of strong individuality, and altogether 
Mrs. Needell may be congratulated upon the ability displayed in her 
work. 

Synoré Solbakken. A Norwegian Tale. By BsirnsTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Given in English by Jute Surrer. (Macmillan and Co.) One feels 
that some of the exquisite charm of Bjirnson’s Norwegian Tales is 


‘the charm of the country itself—its romantic scenery, its primitive, or 


sub-primitive social life, its unaccustomed notions and fancies ; but 
a large residuum remains to be put to the account of the author’s 
peculiar genius: a kind of aerial imagination which throws exquisite 
light upon common things, and groups ordinary incidents with charming 
effect. The story before us is a simple pastoral. It has little or no inci- 
dent to sustain it. The hero and heroine are son and daughter respectively 
of two neighbours and well-to-do farmers, and the interest lies in the 
development and clarifying of Thorbjérn’s character. Good elements are 
in him, but he is passionate and violent, and often gets into rows and 
squabbles—the tendency intensified by the somewhat unwise discipline of 
his father. At length he is stabbed well nigh to death, and this and other 
influences of the tender passioncurehim. That is all ; but the development 
of shy and tender passion flowing over a somewhat rough channel of 
circumstances is exquisite. So are the innumerable lights thrown upon 
Norwegian life and character by the skilful touch and adjustment of the 
author’s genius. It is a picture rather than a story, but it has a charm of 
delicate colour and admirable grouping. 

A Grape from a Thorn, By James Payn, author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,’ &e., &e. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) As usual, Mr. James Payn 
shows great buoyancy and good spirits; but, as usual, his work here 
wants tenderness, softness, middle-tint. All his characters are on the 
strain; they all aim at saying the very smartest things, and often become 
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a little vulgar in the process. But, nevertheless, the novel is clever; it 
abounds in smart dialogue, and to those who wish to know something 
about the ins-and-outs of artistic and literary London, it may be safely 
recommended. The heroine is Ella, the daughter of a Mr. Jocelyn, 
who dies suddenly, leaving her poorly provided for; she has to try 
to turn her talents to some kind of account, and essays art—drawing 
on wood in the first instance, in which she succeeds wonderfully and 
soon. She has two lovers, Mr. Aird and Mr. Vernon, the former a 
widower and devoted: Darey Aird, the son of Mr. Aird, comes in with 
good effect. Mrs. Armytage and some of the minor characters are 
admirably done, and also some of the country people at Foracre Farm. 
How the love-making ends the reader, if curious, must find out from the 
book ; it would be hardly fair to tell. If not of the very first quality, the 
novel is thoroughly readable ; some of the ‘ society talk’ is right well done. 
To plot it makes no pretence; in fact, here and there it passes into 
society sketches ; but these are never without point and liveliness. 

The Story of Penelope. By KMma JANE WorpolseE. (James Clarke and 
Co.) When we have said that ‘Penelope’ would have been improved 
had Miss Worboise more sternly repressed her tendency to diffusiveness, 
we have nothing but good to speak of her story. Penelope’s character 
is finely developed by her diversified experiences; it both strengthens and 
mellows, and the development is ruled by a fine perception of the laws of 
human life. Penelope marries first a mild clergyman of the Chureh of 
England, next a Dissenting minister. The conflicts of opinion, ecclesias- 
tical and otherwise, that are thus developed are admirably attempered 
and ruled by good sense and Christian. feeling. We are disposed to 
pronounce this the best story that Miss Worboise has written. 

The Prince and the Pauper. A Tale for Young People of all Ages. 
By Mark Twarn. With One Hundred and Ninety Illustrations. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mark Twain has in this volume almost accomplished 
the impossible, and in doing this he has essayed a new line. He 
has written a story which gives a vivid idea of a historical period, but 
which outrages history at every point in the most daring and bare- 
faced manner. He is at once satirical and matter-of-fact, having care- 
fully examined the byways of history, and he stirs up a little dust 
now and then in odd corners to show that he has been there, and 
can cleverly conceal his processes even by imparting confidences, Tom 
Canty, the pauper, and the young prince, Edward the Sixth, who 
are remarkably like each other, change places, the one having (rather 
an impossible feat for a Prince well guarded) managed that they shall 
change clothes, with the result that the prince is kicked out as a 
beggar, and the beggar exalted to be a prince, as if to prove that if 
manners make the man, clothes—pace Carlyle—can at most only half 
make him. Both, in the assertion of their real positions under this 
disguise, are taken for mad, and hence arises a double train of the most 
grotesque incidents, never, however, without a touch of pathos in midst 
of the laughter-moving absurdity. The reader will get glimpses of 
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Henry the Eighth and some other historical characters, but we venture to 
say that he will generally be more interested in Mark Twain’s imaginary 
ones. Miles Hendon, the father and mother of Tom Canty, and some of 
the characters about the court, are particularly well done. We do not 
think that this sort of writing in ordinary hands would be advisable for 
the young of any age, as perhaps the author would put it ; but Mr. Mark 
Twain’s fun and satiric chaff, his mingled humour and pathos, his fine 
perception of human nature, and his nimble fancy make him an excep- 
tion; and we already know from experience—haying tried it on some 
youngsters—that Mr. Mark Twain’s art is such that there is no fear of 
any of the puzzle or confusion which might bave arisen. The illustra- 
tions are very quaint and clever, and varied in character, and the book is 
altogether very pretty. 

Faith and Unfaith. By the Author of ‘Phyllis.’ (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) There is a good deal of skill in the construction of this story, 
and a good deal of delicate discrimination in working out its issues. 
There is a tone of common-place about the opening which does not 
promise well, but the feeling deepens after the marriage of Dorian and 
Georgie. The lesson taught by their misunderstanding is in every way a 
wholesome one. Had Georgie had more love, she would have had more 
faith. The shading of Georgie’s early love is finely done, and the subtle 
way in which her great trouble works a deeper feeling is both profoundly 
true and highly artistic. Clarissa is a fine character, so is Dorian. Hap- 
pily we do not see much of Horace. By the way, is it customary in 
England for young men, like Dorian and Horace, to call their sexagena- 
rian uncles by their Christian names? The novel is a good average one, 
and will repay perusal. 


CHRISTMAS AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Tract Socrety.—Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. W. Urwicx, M.A. The committee of the Tract 
Society have gone further afield this year for their Pen and Pencil Pictures. 
Availing themselves of Mr. Urwick’s visit to India, they have drawn upon 
upon his journals and pictorial collections. The result is a volume inferior 
to none of its predecessors in varied interest. It includes Ceylon, 
the Madras Presidency, the Bengal Provinces, the North-west Provinces 
and Oude, the Punjab, Rajputana, and the Bombay Presidency. Mr. 
Urwick has, of course, read up his history, and perfected his descriptions. 
His pen is lucid, and his literary skill considerable. Like his predecessors, 
his object has been acomplete and not an original book. He has laid under 
contribution not only passing travellers, but high authorities like Hunter, 
Ferguson, Rhys Davids, and others. The illustrations are exceptionally 
rich, as will be expected by those who know anything of Indian archi- 
tecture, scenery, and customs. Perhaps no popular work on India could 
be named so attractive as this is. Both letterpress and illustrations are 
admirable. 
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Past and Present in the East. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
Mr. Jones wields a very graphic pen, and has a sensible, robust way 
of looking at things.. He is full of reverence, but not at all given to 
false or feeble sentiment. Last year he visited Upper Egypt and Sinai, 
crossed the Great Wilderness to Hebron, traversed Palestine, leaving the 
latter at Beyrout. He simply records the impressions of a traveller, and 
has nothing to tell of exceptional experiences; but the book is so fresh, 
and the insight, good sense, and graphic power of his narrative are so 
great, that it has an exceptional claim. Many who read Mr. Jones's 
letters in ‘The Guardian ’ newspaper expressed a wish to possess them in 
a permanent form. To ourselves, who have traversed the route that Mr. 
Jones describes, they are fuller of interest than almost any similar narra- 
tive that has come under-our notice. The book is handsomely got up 
and illustrated. 

Footprints of Italian Reformers. By Joun Stoueuton, D.D. Dr. 
Stoughton is skilful in attaching to slight personal incident or contact 
interesting historical reminiscences. Thus this volume is constructed. 
Recent journeyings in Italy led him to scenes and associations of the 
Early Reformers—Turin and the Waldenses, Pisa and Peter Martyr, 
Florence and Savonarola, Siena and Bernardino, Ochino, &c. With just 
enough of description for a setting of the story, and of personal incident 
or reflection to keep up the sense of the present, he introduces sketches 
and incidents of the Reformers and their work. The world never tires 
of the great religious names of the men of the Reformation. Dr. 
Stoughton’s style, it need not be said, is pleasant and fluent, and his 
antiquarian tendencies are strong. The result is a very interesting book 
for young people and others, well illustrated and elegantly got up. 

Winter Pictures, by Poet and Artist. With Numerous Engravings. 
By Epwarp Wuymrer. A dainty little drawing-room book, sufficiently 
described by its title. The poetical extracts are from our standard poets, 
with some of less known authors, and the illustrations are done with the 
delicate grace for which Mr. Whymiper’s pencil is so well known. As an 
illustrator of books of this class he claims rank with Mr. Birket Foster. 
A selection of Christmas carols with music adds to its attractiveness. 

The Leisure Hour, 1881. The Sunday at Home, 1881. These twin 
‘giants of popular literature, secular and sacred, come forth in 
undiminished strength—countenance, tone, and bearing being as dis- 
tinctively as ever their own. The Leisure Hour includes series of 
Biographies, Natural History Notes, Memorable Scenes in the House of 
Commons, Curiosities of Criminal Law, Past and Present in the East, 
Sussex Folks and Ways, a couple of good serial stories, and the usual 
miscellany of magazine information. The Sunday at Home is one of 
the indications, and has been one of the causes, of the marked and 
beneficial change in Evangelical sabbath feeling which the last thirty 
years have seen. Its 850 pages scarcely contain a dull paragraph, and 
yet all are imbued with a genuine religious goodness, only it is bright 
and human instead of sombre and monastic. Wherever we open there is 
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something to arrest interest and profit us. Three or four serial stories 
point good religious morals without preaching, and we confess a special 
pleasure in the Scripture Enigmas. These two volumes would do much 
to compensate for a week’s imprisonment. 

The Boys’ Own Annual. The Girls’ Own Annual. These two noble 
volumes are the collected weekly issues of The Boys’ and The Girls’ 
Own Paper. They are respectively full of almost everything pertaining 
to the pursuits of boys and girls. Stories, Histories, Games, Elementary 
Science, Toy-making, &c., for the boys, with specialities of Needlework, 
Amateur Housekeeping, Music, &c., for the girls. Volumes such as these 
are of inestimable value for households, and their cheapness puts them 
within reach of all. 

Cousin Mabel’s Sketches of Character. By Miss E. J. WHaTEty. A 
series of portraits from life, dealing with phases of religious character. 
The result, Miss Whately tells us, of wide and long-continued observation. 
They are sensible, and likely to be useful. Home Sundays, Religious 
Depression, The Conversion of Children, are among the subjects illustrated. 
——Thoughts on Private Devotion. By Joun SHEPHERD, late of Frome. 
A reprint of a book first published in 1823, and which obtained a con- 
siderable celebrity among books of its class. John Shepherd, the author 
of ‘The Autumn Dream,’ was a remarkable man, and an admirable 
sketch of him is prefixed from the pen of the editor, the Rev. J. G. Rooke, 
president of Rawdon College. 


CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND Co.—Cassell's Old and New Edin- 
burgh. Its History, its People, and its Places. By James Grant. 
Illustrated by Numerous Engravings. No city in the United Kingdom 
furnishes more material for an illustrated volume, such as these publishers 
have made their speciality, than Edinburgh; and it could have been 
entrusted to no better hands than those of Mr. Grant, who has put into it 
the results of years of special study. Its history of grim tragedy, and 
noble though often riotous struggles for freedom, is full of romance and 
of exciting events. Take, as an example, the Tolbooth or Holyrood, with 
the romantic stories connected with each. Its unrivalled panoramic and 
architectural beauty, which makes it the pride of these kingdoms, furnishes 
profuse materials for the artist. Its legends are full of poetry, and it has 
a larger proportion of citizens illustrious in literature, science, statesman- 
ship, and war, than any other city of the kingdom, the capital excepted. 
Its quaint old houses, its wynds, and its famous old castle, and the ‘auld 
toon ’—contrasting so picturesquely with the new—make it unique in its 
pictorial and descriptive interest. Who will not revel in the manifold 
wealth of these fascinating pages, touching all things, from the origin of 
the Old Castle to ‘The Scotsman’ office ? Of all the pictorial works that 
the enterprising publishers have sent forth, we venture to predict that 
none will be more popular with both young and old than this. Exquisitely 
printed, illustrated in a style worthy of the publishers of ‘ Picturesque 
Europe,’ almost every page presents something to arrest and fascinate 
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and to solicit quotation and comment. We are compelled, however, to 
content ourselves with this general commendation of what is one of the 
most attractive drawing-room books of the season, and will be for years to 
come a book to possess and read. 

Science for All. Edited by Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 
Vol. IV. This new volume contains nearly seventy papers on scientific 
subjects, for the most part written by men who are authorities, and 
with the lucidity, and fitness for popular apprehension which only 
large knowledge can enable. The first half-dozen papers illustrate the 
character of the volume. The editor writes on the Distribution of 
Plants, Mr, Denning on An Eclipse of the Sun, Mr. Rudler on A Clod 
of Clay, Mr. Hammond on A House Fly, Mr. Rodwell on Meteoric 
Stones, Dr. Mann on Lightning, Mr. Masters on An Earth Worm. Mr. 
Ackroyd’s papers on the Photophone and Electricity will just now be read 
with special interest. The object of the work is by selected subjects 
such as these, to furnish an introduction to larger scientific knowledge. 
The illustrations, as usual, are numerous and excellent. 

Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 
Vol. V. Fishes, Invertebrata (with intermediate types), and Insects form 
the contents of this volume. The first by Professor H. E. Seeley, the second 
by Mr. Duncan and Dr. Woodward, the third by Mr. W. S. Dallas and Mr. 
H. W. Bates. Under each the different orders are discriminated and 
described, anatomical information is give, habits and habitats are de- 
scribed, and uses are indicated. The information is admirably condensed 
and lucidly put. Concise as it is, it contains a good deal of romance, and 
the reader is led on from section to section without being unduly troubled 
with any scientific details. The science is there, but it is put in a popular 
way. The section on Fishes is full of interest; thus, the account of the 
cod-fish, a single roe of which has been known to contain seven million 
of eggs. The grotesque formations of the sea are specially fascinating ; 
for instance, the Phyllopteryx eques, p. 57. The illustrations are admir- 
able. 

The Wonderland of Work. By C. L. Margaux. It may easily be 


imagined how much of marvel a well-informed and skilful writer 
will have to say concerning practical industries. ‘The titles of Miss 
Matéaux’s chapters are sufficient indication: ‘Old King Coal,’ ‘The 
Lights of London,’ ‘Striking a Light,’ ‘Iron and Steel, ‘The Toy- 
shop of the World, ‘Our Knives and Forks and Spoons,’ ‘ Tool, 
Chain, and Nail Making,’ ‘ Furniture,’ ‘Clocks and Watches,’ ‘ Glass,’ 
‘China, ‘Leather,’ ‘Gloves,’ &e. It is, in fact, a collection of the 
curiosities of industry, surpassing in its romance the wonders of fairy- 
land. The numerous illustrations are a great help in making the 
descriptions lucid. 

The Quiver. Vol. XVI. ‘The Quiver’ is, perhaps, for average homes 
the best miscellany for Sunday reading that could be named. It is 
pervaded by an atmosphere of religiousness, and yet it never lapses 
into dulness. Sermon, story, and song are alike imbued with the 
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bright spirit which the magazine has created for itself. A happy con- 
ception is realized in a series of papers on‘ Witnesses for Christ in the 
World’s Work’—Lawyers, Merchants, Musicians, Philosophers, Poets, &e. 
A dozen original tunes of a high-class character contribute to Sunday 
song. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. Illustrated. Vol. VII. This portly volume, 
almost as large as a volume of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ is filled 
with all kinds of matter as usual. The Gatherer seems to collect into 
his department almost every novelty or useful bit of information, supplied 
by popular science, from a Cure for Smoke to Ericsson’s Torpedo. The 
Family Doctor discourses on Poisons, Food, the Skin, Warmth, Sanitary 
Matters, &e. A dozen songs with music contribute to the pleasures of 
the fireside. Chit-chats on Dress give hints to the girls. Three serial 
stories, and innumerable pieces in prose and poetry, form the literary 
miscellany. 

The Magazine of Art—Vol. IV.—furnishes its usual miscellany 
of information about art and artists—dead and living, artistic sub- 
jects, art exhibitions, famous pictures, pictures of the year, cradles of 
art and famous places, art decorations, biographies, histories, and anec- 
dotes. Few things that appeal to taste and interest in art are wanting. 
Perhaps as much of general interest will be felt in the sketches of living 
artists, and the account of their homes, asin any of the contributions. The 
illustrations are, as usual, profuse—fifty of them full-paged—and are, as a 
rule, well executed. The sketches of pictures in the exhibitions of the 
year will interest both those who have seen them’ and those who have 
not. Of course foreign art and artists receive attention as well as our 
own.——Little Folks. A Magazine for the Young. Two capital serial 
stories claim for the pages of ‘ Little Folks’ readers somewhat vlder than 
its typical juveniles. ‘Margaret's Enemy’ is a well-conceived story of wil- 
fulness and selfishness (for Margaret was her own enemy), and their self- 
inflictions. Girls of fifteen and sixteen, Margaret’s age, may read it with 
much advantage. The usual Miscellany for the Nursery is as good as 
ever. Peter Parley’s Annual for 1882 is quite a patriarch of its class, 
for it has reached its forty-first year. It caters, however, for young 
readers with undiminished spirit. The present volume consists of eight 
stories told after the manner of Chaucer’s ‘ Pilgrims.’ The narrators are 
Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor, Rich Man, Poor Man, Ploughboy, Thief. 
The quaint old charm thus works in a new way.——See-Saw Stories. 
Short sketches, the title of which is not very obvious, illustrative of 
Lighthouses, Collieries, Seals, Herring Fisheries, London Toilers, 
Australian Experiences, the Pyramids of Egypt, &c. Well illustrated. 
Diamonds in the Sands, and other Stories. By S. T. A. RapcuiFFe. 
Another collection of little stories from early volumes of ‘ The Quiver.’ 
——The History of Five Little Pitchers who had very large Ears. 
By Mape.iye Boyavia Hunt. A somewhat overstrained fancy makes 
the pitchers relate their experiences.——The Children of the Court 
and Two Little Waifs. By F. M. Houmes.--—My Diary. Illustrated. 
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A comic birthday book for a boy, full of grotesque fancies, and some 
almanack entries, with room for daily entries——Old Proverbs with 
New Pictures, by Lizzie Lawson, and Rhymes, by C. L. Mateaux. 
Both verses and pictures illustrate familiar proverbs, and for the most 
part very successfully. Some of the verses are happily conceived and 
skilfully written ; a touch of sentiment as well as of realism give them 
interest. The designs are happy and the drawing good. Both are far 
above the average, and make a book that will be read and read again 
for its sense and for its conceits—-A Moonbeam Tangle. By Sypney 
Illustrated by JosepH Buicu. Elta falls asleep in a 
railway carriage, and passes in her dreams into the ‘world of fancy,’ 
where Oberon and his fays hold their revels, and the tangle is in what 
she saw there, and the small fun in the jokes they perpetrate. The 
ticket-collector with his bulls-eye awakes her at the end of her journey, 
The book is well illustrated and got up. 


Society For PromotTine CunristIAN KNOWLEDGE.—Russia Past and 
Present. By Henrietta M. Cuester. With Map and Illustrations. 
Miss Chester has drawn her materials from two modern German authors, 
H. v. Lankenau and L. v. D. Oeinitz, who, in 1876, published a joint 
work, entitled ‘Das heutige Russland,’ which has so far won a favourable 
character for accuracy and completeness that it has been added to the 
libraries of all the Russian military seminaries. Miss Chester has added 
further information compiled from various sources. The result is a very 
complete, reliable, and readable handbook to Russian history. 

Constantine the Great: the Union of the State and the Church. By 
the Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, B.A. Mr. Cutts introduces his account of 
Constantine by a sketch of the condition of the empire and its multiple 
government just preceding, giving us especially an interesting sketch of 
Diocletian. Constantine is delineated in favourable colours, and by the 
battle of Milvian Bridge, a.p. 312, becomes joint emperor with Licinius, 
which introduces what Mr. Cutts rightly deems a critical and important 
epoch in the history of the Church. His account of the battle itself, and. 
of the reported vision of Constantine, is cautious and fair. Whatever the 
true explanation of the supposed luminous cross by day, it was no doubt 
the cause of the congruous dream on the following night. The testimony 
is certainly very direct and strong. Of course Mr. Cutts conceives of the 
policy of the union of Church and State differently from us. He is 
careful however to avoid Erastian theories, and not to exaggerate its real 
or supposed benefits. He does, however, unquestionably exaggerate in 
his description (p. 155) of the supposed organizations of the Church 
with which Constantine had to deal. Not only is there no proof that 
the Church had ‘an organization developed under Divine inspiration, 
with its hierarchy of officials claiming Divine authority, but Mr. Hatch 
and others have conclusively proved that it could not have been so. 
Constantine at first claimed only full liberty for Christian lifé and 
worship; but this naturally grew to more. And the immediate results in 
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the Athanasian controversy are a sufficient proof that it would have been 
infinitely better for the Church had Constantine gone no further than to 
give it liberty. But the subject is too big for discussion here.——Anglo- 
Saxon Britain. By Grant ALLEN, B.A. This, too, is admirably done— 
with equal clearness, knowledge, and candour. Mr. Allen has gathered 
his information from all available sources, and has put before us as much 
perhaps as can be known concerning our Saxon forefathers, their ways, 
their history, and their literature. Against the Stream. The Story of 
an Heroic Age in England. Lapsed, but not Lost. A Story of Roman 
Carthage. Conquering and to Conquer. A Story of Rome in the Days of 
St. Jerome. By the Author of the ‘ Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family. ‘Against the Stream’ is a story of the Anti-slavery struggle led 
by Wilberforce and Clarkson. The story is told by an English girl, and, 
like all this author’s writings, is vividly presented and carefully finished. 
The picture of Mrs. Dunscombe, the new stepmother, with which the 
story opens, a woman kind and good but without love, is true to life. 
Madam Glanvil, again, the austere churchwoman and Tory, whose proud 
daughter Annie is the aristocrat of the school, is well drawn. Annie is a 
West Indian heiress, and plays an important part in the representation 
of the struggle against slavery. It isan excellent story. The second and 
tbird volumes are new editions. They are amongst the best stories of 
early Church history that we possess—the former a story of the North 
African persecution in the time of Cyprian; the latter of the sack of 
Rome by the Goths, told by an old saint to her children at Treves. 


MarsHaLL Jape AnD Co.— Modern Missions; their Trials and 
Triumphs. l:y Rosert Young. With Introduction by Rev. James 
H. Wilson, M.A. A summary of the achievements and endeavours of 
modern Protestant missions, written with the broad sympathies which 
missions specially inspire. In presence of the great evangelizing work of 
the Churches, sectarian differences not only dwindle but stand rebuked. 
Mr. Young, in his account of missions in India, Burmah, China, Japan, 
Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia, and Melanesia, does full justice to the 
missionary enterprize of all the Churches. The necessarily brief recitals 
of the volume are full of romance. Mr. Young reserves Greenland, 
Labrador, South America, Syria, Armenia, Persia, Egypt, and Missions 
to the Jews for a second volume.—— Margaret the Moonbeam. By 
Ceciuia LusHineron. Margaret is a little overdone, and too full of 
lunar sentiment. She is too good for human nature’s daily food. We 
should like her better were she more roughly utilitarian. The characters 
have moonshiny names and quite too much poetry.——The Three 
Frights. By Saran Tytter. The story of three plain-looking daughters 
of a lawyer, followed by a story of three aristocratic beauties. The 
moral of the stories will be surmised, and, like everything that Miss 
Tytler writes, it is well brought out.——-Literary Bye Hours. A Book 
of Instructive Pastime. By H. A. Pacs. A collection of short papers on 
literary subjects, such as Vers de Société and Parody, Wit and Humour, 
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Epitaphs, Shakespeare and the Bible, &c., written with a good deal of 
eritical acumen, and illustrated by a large collection of specimens which 
make the book as amusing as it is instructive. Gudrun and other 
Stories. From the Epies of the Middle Ages. By Jonny Grips. With 
Twenty Illustrations. Profes:or Gibb has here rencéered some of the 
chief poetical legends of the Northern Europe of our ancestors. The Lay 
of Gudrun, which the Germans call their Odyssey, as the Niebelungen- 
lied 1s their Iliad, furnishes him with three stories, ‘The Story of Gudrun,’ 
‘Hilda,’ and ‘Wild Hagen.’ It is of the thirteenth century, but was 
discovered in the Tyrol only in 1820. The Anglo-Saxon Boewulf fur- 
nishes another story; the French ‘Song of Roland’ another, and the 
Latin poem of ‘Walter and Hildegund’ another. Much might be said 
concerning the literary history, character, and place of each. We can 
only commend them to old readers as well as to young for their interest 
in relation to an early history. The manners, customs, &e., of Northern 
Europe are as interesting as the romance of their chivalry and love. 
Professor Gibb has rendered them in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. 
Footprints: Nature seen on its Human Side. By Saran Tyt er. 
Among the three or four volumes which Miss Tytler’s indefatigable pen 
has this Christmas produced, this is the best. It is a genuine book for 
young people—full of the romance of nature, but full also of interesting 
knowledge, imaginative fancy, picturesque legend, and historical anecdote. 
It is a ‘live’ book in the best sense of the term, and should be a favourite 
both with givers and receivers. 


Wituiam Ispistrer.—Sunday Evenings with My Children. By the 
Rey. Bengauin WaucuH. Mr. Waugh’s very handsome volume consists of 
forty-two little services for children, each consisting of a hymn, a Serip- 
ture lesson, a prayer, and a sermon. These are all short and simple. 
Mr. Waugh has proved himself to possess the great gift of addressing 
children with a simplicity that is sensible, lighting up grave teachings 
with congruous anecdotes that illumine their meaning and deepen their 
impression. His book is pertinent to its purpose in a very high degree, 
It makes Sunday bright and the Sunday lesson an eager pleasure. It will 
be a great boon to families, who have no greater difficulty than to find 
books suitable for their religious use. Amid many failures, this is an ex- 
ceptional success. Indeed, we do not remember any attempt to provide 
religious instruction for children to compare with it.——A Hero of a 
Hundred Fights. By Saran Tyrter. A story of the achievements of 
moral character and faithful love. Miss Tyler has a graphic pen and a 
keen discernment of character. Christopher Hatherley labours for twenty 
years, and achieves success rather by accident than by legitimate develop- 
ment. But the moral truth of the story is maintained and the various 
characters are well delineated. 


MaAcmILian and Co.—The Adventures of Herr Baby. By Mrs. Moues- 
worTH. Illustrated by Watter Crane. Herr Baby at four years old is 
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a dear, thoughtful, and sensitive little fellow, full of the fresh observation 
and shrewd sense that in children so often puzzle adult heads. The story 
is very skilfully told in baby-language, and has betrayed us into reading 
the book through—need we say more ?——Milly and Olly. By Mrs. T. 
H. Warp. Illustrated by Mrs. Atma Tapema. A children’s holiday in 
the Lake District, their picnics, story-telling, games, &c., narrated with 
clever simplicity, and illustrated with quaint, artistic skill——Children’s 
Poetry. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Mrs. Craik 
writes pleasant verses with a graceful fancy, and a tender serious senti- 
ment, although sometimes her lines are broken in their rhythm—as in 
the first poem, the story of ‘ The Birkenhead,’ a defect which might easily 
have been avoided. The most ambitious piece is the fairy drama of 
‘Magnus and Morna,’ some of the songs of which are very effective: 
for instance, ‘ When we are young our boys are sweet.’ The volume will 
be attractive to young folk. 


From Messrs. H1LDESHEIMER and FauLKNER, of Jewin Street, we have 
received a large and really beautiful assortment of Christmas and New 
Year's Cards. Sentiment, fancy, and, let us hope, deeper feeling find 
expression in various forms of art; and few means of reciprocating kindly 
feeling and of keeping friendship in freshness and flow can be better than 
this. It has become almost a separate department of art, and therefore 
an additional contribution to the beautiful. The Postmaster General's 
Report shows us how universal the practice has become. The result has 
been a larger and more systematic production, and astonishingly cheap. 
Almost every taste will find its satisfaction here. 


Hopper anpD StoucutTon.—Peter Trawl; or, the Adventures of a 
Whaler. By W. H. G. Krxeston. Illustrated. Peter Trawl is full of 
exciting incident, and yet it is of grave purpose and wholesome influence. 
Peter, from a succession of bereavements, is very early left an orphan. 
He goes to sea, and is shipwrecked on a voyage to Bergen. With his 
faithful friend, Jim Pulley, he keeps the wreck afloat after all the rest of 
the crew are drowned, and reaches the Shetlands. Wrecked again on his 
voyage to Portsmouth, the two friends are picked up by a South Sea 
whaler leaving England for a three years’ voyage. There is no end of 
exciting adventures—perils and escapes, hardships and cruelties, mutinies 
and piracy. The story remarkably illustrates the pluck and resource 
which have given the English the command of the seas, and the rewards 
that uprightness and manliness will always bring.——Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight. By Grorce Smuiru of Coalville. Mr. Smith’s book is more 
than a Christmas volume, and yet its romance is hardly to be surpassed, 
while its appeal to benevolent sentiment is very strong. Mr. Smith has 
devoted himself to the service of our canal population as much as Mr. 
Plimsoll to sailors. The Canal Boats Act of 1877 was the result of his 
labours. He seeks here to excite interest in the wretched condition of 
canal children, with a view to further legislation. The book records per- 
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sonal experiences and persistent efforts. We trust its appeal will not be 
in vain.— Heroes in the Strife. The Temperance Testimonies of some 
Eminent Men. By Freperick SHertock. Short sketches of men emi- 
nent in various departments of life who have either been teetotallers or 
borne testimony against intemperance. The term ‘heroes,’ if intended to 
designate the chivalry of teetotalism, is scarcely applicable to some of 
them ; but we think that temperance is best served by a cordial appreciation 
of all who seek to promote it, whether teetotallers or not. The sketches 
are interesting, anecdotical, and fairly well written.— The Pioneer of a 
Family ; or, the Adventures of a Young Governess. By J. R. H. Haw- 
THORNE. Mr. Hawthorne tells us that he has lived in New South Wales 
forty years ; when, therefore, the transportation system was in full force 
—when, that is, convicts were assigned to settlers. Some of the workings 
of the system are here exhibited. The young governess goes out with the 
daughter of a settler whose schoolfellow she has been in England, and 
becomes governess in her father's family. Interesting pictures of colonial 
life as it was forty years ago are thus presented to us. There is, perhaps, 
a touch too much of goodiness about the story, but it is a very interesting 
one.——The Ministers’ Pocket Diary, 1882. Several improvements have 
been introduced into this very useful and almost indispensable vade mecum 
for ministers. 


GRIFFITH AND Farran.—In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. By 
G. A. Henty. Mr. Henty was a war correspondent in India during the 
mutiny. He very graphically describes the events of that exciting and 
tragic time, his heroes being two English lads, sons of a British officer. 
The story moves on the lines of historic fact, which are skilfully used, and 
the horrors of it are told with good taste and reserve-——Our Little Ones. 
Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little People. T. Apams, 
Editor. With 350 Original Illustrations. A new candidate for nursery 
favour, filled with short stories, sketches, poems, simple, attractive, and 
telling, not possible to describe or to give any minute accountof. Itis in 
every way charming.——Holly Berries. With Original Illustrations by 
IpA Wavucu. Rhymes about the fancies and experiences, the games an:l 
joys of child-life. The drawings, which are printed in brilliant colours, 
are excellent, but might sometimes be better. Mr. Brett, for instance 
would hardly commend the sea on page 9. The verses have a trick of 
resonance and refrain that will take a child’s fancy. The book, however, 
will win favour in the nursery, and will be a very popular gift-bcok. 
Hillsland (Cleveland) as it was Seventy Years Ago. By F. H. 


MoreGan, Rector of Gisborough. Mr. Morgan has no great dramatic 
faculty for story-telling. He has, however, here gathered up traditions of 
the old smuggling times of the north-east Yorkshire eoast, and has repro- 
duced a fair impression of them. The localities will be easily recognized 
by those familiar with the Whitby district. Happily, both in the south and 
in the north, stories of smugglers are as traditional as stories of chivalry. 
——Rhymes in Council. Aphorisms Versified. By S.C. Hatt. Itisa 
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gratifying proof of the author’s vitality that these 185 aphorisms are written 
in the eighty-first year of his age. Since they were written Mrs. S. C. 
Hall has died—the writer, he tells us, of two hundred and fifty books, 
the first dated 1828; and in a touching paragraph ber surviving hus- 
band hopes that his book may be regarded as a monument to her memory, 
although it is by special permission dedicated to the Queen. The apho- 
risms themselves are both wise and vigorous. If they do not rise to poetry 
they are very good rhyming. —— Ludgate Hill Past and Present. 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. By W. P.Tretoar. A pleasant, 
gossipy antiquarian account of Ludgate Hill and its adjacent streets and 
lanes and buildings, including old St. Paul’s and the Fleet, Paternoster 
Row and Blackfriars, the Thames wharves and the Old Bailey. It may 
easily be imagined what a wealth of historical, literary, and miscellaneous 
reminiscence this part of London supplies. Mr. Treloar is a well-read 
antiquarian, and never fails in the right reminiscences at the right time. 


Joun F. SHaw anp Co.—The Light of the House ; or, Mabel’s Story. 
By the Author of ‘Aunt Hester.’ An American story not of any great 
merit. Mabel, one of five children, loses her mother, and has to receive, 
for she will not welcome, a step-mother. The purpose of the story is to 
.show how wisdom, love, and patience overcame the antagonism.—— 
Edgar Nelthorpe; or, the Fair Maids of Taunton. By the Rev. 
Anprew Reep, B.A. Mr. Reed has chosen Monmouth’s rebellion for the 
scene and incidents of his new story. It expands into the dimensions 
of a one-volume novel. The drama is an exciting one. In the bloody 
assize of Jeffreys, the episodes of Lady Lisle and Elizabeth Garnet, the 
invasion of William, a superabundance of material is furnished; and by 
a judicious choice of characters, Mr. Reed sets it before us with tolerable 
completeness. He details to us with almost superfluous minuteness the 
iniquities and imbecilities of James II. ; and of course, as a set-off, he 
delineates fully the excellences and patriotic aims of William of Orange 
and his friends. The skill of the narrator, of course, determines a story 
like this. Keeping tolerably close to historical lines, Mr. Reed interweaves 
personal adventures with historical incidents, so as to add the excitement 
of fiction to the interest of history.——Uncle Fred's Shilling; its 
‘Travels and Adventures. By Emity Bropir. The shilling tells its own 
story in part, and it is associated with many and diversified little 
histories of human life. Uncle Fred is its owner, and he has to confess 
to wrong-doing in connection with it. The moral is the vital importance 
of truth and honesty. It is a very pleasantly written chronicle-—— 
Hilda; or,‘ Seeketh not her own.’ By CatHertne SHaw. An attractive 
and skilful inculcation of self-sacrifice. Hilda’s patience and magnani- 
mity bring Beatrice to the consciousness of her wrong. The story is 
told simply, gracefully, and touchingly, with perhaps just too much of the 
feeling that religious words and allusions ought to come in. 


Rivinerons.—Precious Stones : Rubies (Nature), Diamonds (Art), 
Pearls (Grace). Collected by H. L. Srpyey Lear. Three miniature 
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collections of select sayings. Well selected, chiefly from modern writers, 
and beautifully printed. 


SrracHan AnD Co.—Sugar and Spice, and all that’s Nice. Pictures 
and Rhymes for the Little Ones. By J. K and V. B. Miscellaneous 
rhymes and pictures. The fashion of which seems to have set in strongly 
this year. Both are very fair; some of the drawings are very good, 
blending a keen touch of truth and a fine touch of fancy. The pictures 
are better than the poetry. 


TrOBNER AND Co.—The Lejend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By Grorcre 
Hoveuton. Second Edition Revised. The author has greatly extended 
his metrical rendering, or rather his legend founded upon the old Scan- 
dinavian ballad of ‘ Axel and Walborg.’ It isin blank verse. 


JAMES CLARKE AND Co.—The Old Abbot's Road. By Lizztz ALDRIDGE. 
A Kentish story, containing some good descriptions of one of the most 
picturesque of English counties. The story is well constructed, and 
the characters, especially the girls, well described, Chrissie and 
Petronella, with their contrasted family relations, especially. Hugh, too, 
who becomes a Nonconformist minister, is a good fellow. The day of 
the story is stormy, but the evening is peaceful. The Moral Pirates, 
and the Cruise of the Ghost. By W.L. AupEN. Four American boys,. 
excited by stories of pirates, go on an expedition in a boat from Haarlem, 
United States, up into the lakes of the north; but sign articles to Uncle 
John that they will take no apples or potatoes. Their adventures and 
mishaps are amusingly described. The next summer they venture on a 


similar expedition in a sail-boat, which they agreed to call ‘ The Ghost,’ 


and have further and more exciting adventures. A capital bouk for boys. 


We can do little more than mention the batch of cheap books which 
the Sunpay ScHoot Unron has provided for its young clients :— 

Excelsior. Part II. A miscellany to which every ingredient of maga- 
zine literature is contributed, with special adaptations to the tastes and 
advantage of juvenile readers. It is easy, said Dr. Arnold, to get religious 
books for the young, it is not so easy to get books on common things 
religiously written. This is achieved in ‘ Excelsior.’ With but little of 
formal religious teaching, everything is imbued with a manly genial 
religious spirit. 

Blinkey and Onions. A Ragged School Reminiscence. By Mrs. 
James Martin. Blinkey was a one-eyed girl who brought her little 
sister Onions, a child of four with her, to the Ragged School. Perhaps 
she is a little too chivalrous in her tone of honesty, but she is a noble 
little creature, and readers will share Miss Mitford’s grief at her tragic 
end.——The Five-barred Gate. A Story of the Times. By James 
CrowrTHER. A popular description of the physiology of the senses. 


Ancient Nineveh. A Story for the Young. Third Edition. The history 
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of Ancient Nineveh, with an account of its modern discovery.——Peter 
Biddulph. By H.G. Kineston. The story of an Australian 
settler, giving an account of Australian life fifty years ago, when New 
South Wales was a convict settlement. Full of interesting incident and 
adventure.——The Daughter of the Regiment. A Story from My 
Grandfather’s Journal. By Ascorr R. Horr. A story of North American 
life among the Indians, and of the perils and rescue of the heroine and 
her nurse, founded chiefly on facts——The Child’s Own Magazine. 
A new volume of an ever welcome nursery miscellany._-_—The Best of 
Books. Being Lectures to Children on the Bible. By Samvet GREEN, 
D.D.——Half Hours with Teachers. By ALFRED Row .anp, LL.B., 
B.A. Short papers on the characteristics of efficient Sunday school 
teaching—wise and useful.——Anthony Vice. Meg's Race for Life. 
By Mrs. C. M. Cuarke. Little Tony is the son of a man who had been 
transported for joining ina burglary. He learns right ways, and saves 
his mother from wrong, and helps his father to live down his reproach. 
The Count and the Showman. From the German of Franz Hoffman. 
By Janet.——Sunbeam Susette. A Story of the Siege of Paris. By 
Emma LestreE.— The Thompsons; or, Scenes from Country Life. By 
BengaMIn Ciarke. Sketches of Devonshire from life, strung upon a 
pleasant thread of story.——The First of Three. A Story of School and 
College Life. By Rev. Wa. Sxixner.——Minnie ; or, A Child’s Path to 
Heaven.——Friendly Chats with Young Men and Maidens. By H. O. 
Mackay. Hints on the formation of character. 


Sampson Low anp Co.—The American Art Review. Vol. Il. The 
American Ait Journal holds its own with decided success against its 
English prototype and rival, especially in its etchings. The editor is very 
liberal in his illustrations; each part contains six or seven full-page 
engravings, besides some twenty smaller ones in the text. The letter- 
press, too, is not only well done, but is full of valuable information con- 
cerning schools of art, and great artists and their works, great collections, 
museums, exhibitions, &e., together with a full art chronicle. Our 
American brethren are to be congratulated on so successful a maintenance 
of an art magazine of the very highest class——Men of Mark. Vol. VI. 
“The high level of excellence with which this series is sustained says much 
for the artist. Sometimes the portraits are a little overtouched, but as a 
rule they are very fine specimens of the photographic art. It is very 
interesting in turning over the pages of this volume to contrast the faces. 
For example, the grave, grand, prophet-like face of Mr. Gladstone, which 
comes first, and the soft, smiling, almost smirking expression of the Dean 
of Llandaff which follows it. The jolly, farmer-like face of Earl Granville, — 
and the refined, scholarlike, sensitive faceof Dean Church. As a rule the 
artist has caught a good expression in his subjects. The series is by far 
~ the best of its kind.——Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Art Manufactures. Vol. II. July to December. We are glad to 
see the growing excellence of this very useful and cheap magazine. It 
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is devoted to decorative designs in every department of life to which art 
can be applied—from dress to architecture and house decoration. It repro- 
duces old specimens of art, and it furnishes new ones. Papers on the 
application of Colour to Decorative Art, on Decoration in Dress, on Room 
Friezes, on Domestic Stained Glass, &c., give useful information ; but the 
four or five full pages of designs, which each number contains, for the low 
price of sixpence, will be a great boon to amateur artists, to house 
decorators, and to family workers. It is a good sign of the progress of 
English art education that such a magazine is maintained. 


W. Swan SoNNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN.—Illustrated Library of Fairy 
Tales. Hauff’s Fairy Tales. Caballero’s Fairy Tales. Gustafsson’s 
Tea-time Tales. The idea of a collection of the Fairy Tales of all 
nations to be published in cheap popular volumes is a good one, and in 
addition to the intrinsic interest of the stories will be very convenient for 
students of comparative folk-lore. Each nation is to have two volumes 
devoted to it. The first consisting of original tales by native authors, the 
second of folk-tales proper; that is, stories which tradition has handed 
down. Many legends have a common origin, even beyond the same 
family of nations, and their resemblances and variations are an interesting 
study. The three volumes already published belong to Germany, Spain, 
and Scandinavia respectively, and are stories by native authors. Each has 
the flavour of itsown nationality. Hauff's tales are translated by Percy E. 
Pinkerton, Caballero’s by J. H. Ingram, and Gustafsson’s by Albert Alberg. 
Hauff is quaint, fanciful, and yet homely. The lady who has obtained 
European fame under the pseudonym of Caballero is more stately, 
legendary, and robust. The tales are taken from the lips of the people, 
and faithfully reproduce the garrulous superstitious vigour and worldly 
wiseness of the class. The illustrations in these volumes are very good. 
Gustafsson’s Tales are already familiar in Christmas books. All these 
volumes are admirable-——A Winter Nosegay; being Tules for Children 
at Christmastide. The first of these stories relates the three wishes of 
Dr. Fusticus, and how he came to be the Manin the Moon. The others 
are Cat and Dog stories, and A Fortune in an Empty Wallet. The 
illustrations are very gorgeous in colour.——Only a Drop of Water, and 
other Stories. By Eric Stafford. A dozen very short sketches written with 
some fancy. Among them is the well-known legend of the Piper of 
Hamelin.m—aA Boy's Ideal ; or the Story of a Great Life. By Frances 
E. Cooke. The great life is that of Sir T. More. Well rendered for 
young people. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


A New Analogy between Revealed Religion and the Course 


and Constitution of Nature. By Cevuartus. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The anonymous author of this thoughtful volume has not undertaken 
an altogether novel or original task in setting himself to adapt to the 
support of revealed religion in the present age the old weapon of analogy, 
which was so powerful last century in the hands of the master who 
forged and wielded it. Many such attempts have been made, some of 
them more or less of a systematic character. But no essay, so far as we 
are aware, has drawn the lines of the analogy, or enforced the argument 
from it, to the unity of origin of Nature and Revelation, either with the 
clearness or in the peculiar manner which has been adopted here. ‘Cel- 
larius’ brings to his task a mind cultivated by severe thought as well as 
animated by religious motives, and sustained by devout aspirations. 
He is familiar with the course of science and the results at which it has 
attained. He knows the uses that have been made of these in an anti- 
Christian interest. He is aware, in particular, how the modern doctrines 
of development and of the ‘survival of the fittest’ have been made 
tributary to unbelief. These theories are, if modern science be true, the 
expression of the course of nature; and many have found in them the 
contrary of, the very antithesis to, the leading principles of the Christian 
revelation. Christianity gives the victory to the weak. Force by it is 
subordinated to moral and spiritual ends. Its Author proclaims that 
‘the meek shall inherit the earth,’ and all His teachings rebuke the 
pride of power which nature seems to exalt. Is it not hopeless to 
discover analogies or likenesses, then, between Christianity and Nature 
such as will confirm our faith in their unity of authorship and origin ? 
Yet this is what ‘ Cellarius’ has here attempted, and what, to our think- 
ing, he has largely succeeded in accomplishing. In certain parts of his 
argument there may appear to be signs of strain and undue effort. The 
analogies are not always so easily recognized as he is himself persuaded 
they are. But as to the reality of the general analogy, there appears 
to us to be no doubt. As we follow the writer chapter by chapter, 
from the foundations to the completion of the edifice he has here 
raised, cumulative proofs multiply in confirmation of the broad posi- 
tion he has sought to establish. And when we reach the later chapters 
we find a rich freight of religious results, which are summed up as the 
evident outcome of a pre-established harmony between the two spheres 
of action, and influences in and through which God has revealed Him- 
self to man—in Nature, namely, and in Revelation. Strange as it may 
at first sight appear to trace likenesses between the laws and courses 
of natural phenomena and the Divine truths of redemption and self- 
sacrifice, they are not brought to light by any forced applications of 
ingenuity. It is true that Nature, ‘red in tooth and claw,’ careless of the 
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individual and only careful of the type, strews her course of development 
with victims, the lower races being preyed upon by the higher. But 
closer investigation shows the inquirer that the superiority of rude, rough 
and merely brutal force is temporary, and that gradually the races have over- 
come and been perpetuated which are most capable of adaptation to new 
circumstances, which yield to superior force, but do so only to gain power 
of secret resistance, and which finally emerge triumphant in the struggle, 
because they have cultivated the habits that are most akin to what in 
man are called the moral virtues. The triumph of Christianity as the 
religion of the civilized world is, therefore, analogous to the ‘ survival of 
the fittest,’ since it won its way by the higher virtues which in the long 


run prove stronger than mere force and violence. Mohammedanism, 


propagated by force, is isolated and stagnant—Christianity, propagating 
itself by love and the Divine power of sorrow, is the religion of the 
human family and of the future. This general analogy may suggest the 
course of ‘ Cellarius’’ argument. We have it very ably and very finely 
illustrated in the chapter ‘On the Self-sacrifice of Christ to Death, and 
His Resurrection to Life.’ The chapter immediately preceding, ‘On 
the Analogy of Redemption with Nature,’ also deserves mention. It 
is not mere ingenuity which traces here the likeness between the con- 
viction of sin in the individual conscience, from which St. Paul found 
delivery through Jesus Christ, and the tendency in the race to revert 
to the state of animalism, from which part, if not the whole, has 
sprung. The struggle between this backward tendency and the progres- 
sive influences of civilization offers analogies to the struggle between sin 
in the conscience and final deliverance through the redemption of Christ. 
The influences of civilization are the result of the supremacy won by 
mind over matter, of the subordination of mere force to higher moral pur- 
poses ; and, aided by them and by the leverage which they provide, the 
advancement of the race becomes possible. So is it with the conquest of 
grace. Christ has become the centre of influence, the new beginning, 
the power outside us which by influence over our spirits redeems us from 
the curse of the law. And as He triumphs the whole course of nature is 
transformed. The spiritual influence of God upon the spirits of men, 
through Jesus Christ, is substituted for, because it subordinates to itself 


and its higher ends, the law of the necessary connection of phenomena, ~ 


and in the light of Revelation the voice and method of Nature herself 
are made clear. Even in Nature's working, up through all her phases, 
there is a purpose of ultimate goodness which is transfigured in the light 
of Christianity, and we are enabled to see how the whole moral life of 
mankind is being carried forward to the realization of the irresistible 
purpose of God as one of goodness and glory. 

This must suffice to indicate the character of the ‘New Analogy.’ 
Many other illustrations of the author's line of thought will be found in 
the volume, which, in these days of scepticism, is to be heartily reeom- 
mended to those who would have their faith strengthened by the argu- 
ment from analogy. 
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Loss and Gain in Recent Theology. An Address to Former 
; Students in Manchester New College, London. Second 
Edition. With Appendix, in reply to Dr. Allon’s Critique 
in his ‘ Church of the Future.’ By James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Williams and Norgate. 


The Relation between Ethics and Religion. An Address at the 
Opening of the Session 1881-82, of Manchester New 
College, London. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
Same Publisher. 


The points in the former of these addresses which were commented 
upon in the address from the chair of the Congregational Union in Man- 
chester, were, first, ‘the total disappearance from our [the Unitarian] 
branch of the Reformed Churches of all External Authority in matters 
of Religion ;’ that the Bible ‘ once used as a Divine Text-book has becomea 
human literature.’ And, secondly, ‘ the disappearance from our faith of 
the entire Messianic mythology;’ ‘from the person of Jesus, every thing 
official attached to him by evangelists or divines has fallen away... . 
he is simply the divine flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of 
spiritual growth—the realized possibility of life in God. And if he is this, 
he has no consciously exceptional part to play, but only to be what he is, 
to follow the momentary love, to do and say what the hour may bring, to 
be quiet under the sorrows which pity and purity incur, and die away in 
the prayer of inextinguishable trust.’ Statements, the meaning of which it 
seems almost impossible to mistake ; and that Dr. Allon naturally contrc- 
verted on the ground of the miraculous character of the Bible revelation 
of Jesus Christ, and of His Divine incarnation and work. In his rejoinder, 
however, Dr. Martineau complains that his meaning has not been accu- 
rately apprehended, but does not seem to us to join issue on the real 
points in dispute. After dwelling on the various conceptions and uses of 
the Bible by men of different Christian ages, he reasserts the validity and 
conclusiveness of the subjective moral consciousness. 

There is no question between Dr. Martineau and Dr. Allon on this 
. point. In whatever way religious truth is presented to men, its only 
appeal is to the moral consciousness which must for the individual man 
be the final and absolute arbiter of belief. The real question is, is the 
appeal of the Bible to men’s religious consciousness simply the appeal 
of wise and good men who instruct us by their spiritual discernment 
and wisdom, as Milton and Jeremy Taylor do, or is that which the Bible 
presents to the religious consciousness a supernatural revelation of God’s 
thoughts, and purposes, and doings, thereby soliciting a corresponding 
religious life. Dr. Martineau explicity affirms that the Bible is only a 
human literature. Dr. Allon maintains that no mere human thought, 
unassisted by miraculous and exceptional inspirations, could have pre- 
sented the gradually developing purpose of Divine mercy which it reveals. 
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On this question the true issue must be joined. Just as the miraculous 
creation of God appeals to the religious consciousness, and does not in 
any way disable it by being miraculous, so Dr. Allon would maintain 
the miraculous redemption of Jesus Christ revealed in the Bible appeals 
to it and does not disable it. Every man of course must come to his 
conclusion in the light of his own spiritual consciousness; but then it is 
obvious to remark, that the spiritual consciousness of the individual man 
is not infallible. Just as there are atheists notwithstanding the revela- 
tion of God in the natural world, so there are theists notwithstanding the 
revelation of Christ in the Bible. 

Perhaps the most startling part of Dr. Martineau’s rejoinder is where 
he says that by the ‘ Messianic mythology’ he means the false expecta- 
tions of their Messiah entertained by the Jews of Old Testament times, 
and the eschatological errors induced by these expectations upon the early 
Christian Church as embodied more especially in the Apocalypse. Any 
reader, we think, might be forgiven for failing to see this limitation. Is it 
meant only that Dr. Martineau and his Unitarian brethren have escaped 
from millenarian mythology? Ifso, they are only in the position of the 
great majority of the orthodox, who do not need, and never have needed, 
to be emancipated from this yoke. What, moreover, can be the meaning 
of the sentence above quoted, that ‘ from the person of Jesus every thing 
official attached to him by evangelists or divines has fallen away .... he 
has no consciously exceptional part to play, but only to be what he is,’ Ke. 

In the light of this sentence and of Dr. Martineau’s known theological 
position, we do not see how it was possible for Dr. Allon to understand by 
the ‘ Messianic mythology,’ which had disappeared, anything but the great 
dogmas concerning the Divine character and redeeming work of Christ, 
which are the distinctive substance of orthodox belief. Whether, how- 
ever, there has been on Dr. Allon’s part or not this strange misconception, 
these were the points on which he joined issue with Dr. Martineau, and 
which Dr. Martineau fails to touch in his rejoinder. It is in fact the old 
Unitarian controversy, besides which all other questions about the Bible 
and the Christ are unimportant. The courtesy on both sides is what 
controversial differences between men equally sincere should always be. 

The second pamphlet is a very able exposition in a field where Dr. 
Martineau is specially strong, and in which he has done most admirable 
service. It is a demonstration of the incompleteness and of the utter 
inefficiency of ethics, without the sanction and inspiring force of religion, 
for the moral goodness of men; and is, we think, unanswerable. 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church. Lectures delivered 
in the Chapter-room of Winchester Cathedral. By 
Wituiam Henry M.A. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Simeox evinces many high qualifications of a Churel historian. 


Perhaps the first that will strike his readers is the independence and 
acuteness of his observation. He is able in a very large degree to dis- 
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embarrass himself of the glamour of tradition and of the prepossessions 
of professional education and position, and thus to look at old and familiar 
facts unconventionally and freshly. His judgments, moreover, are in- 
formed by wide reading and adequate scholarship, and by a prime 
faculty of a historian—the power of bringing incidental evidence to bear 
upon the matters under examination. We are often surprised, therefore, 
by the new lights which fall upon old things, and the new aspects in 
which they are presented. This has struck us especially in the lectures 
devoted to the New Testament period of Church history. The touches, 
however, are so minute and incidental, and the conclusions so careful 
and measured, that we can scarcely justify our remarks. Readers of the 
first three lectures, however, will feel how fresh and real the history 
becomes in Mr. Simcox’s hands, especially his exposition of the complex 
relations between Paul and the Gentile Churches, and Peter and James 
and the Jewish Churches. Many points are rescued from exaggeration. 
Mr. Simcox is, too, a liberal theologian. He avoids ultra theories of inspi- 
ration while maintaining all that is essential for authoritativeness; his 
balancing of the evidence concerning the reported speeches in the Acts is 
perhaps the most striking illustration of this. Furthermore, he is very 
candid in the maintenance of ecclesiastical theories. As we think, he a 
little overstates his case for Episcopacy,.and even for the foundations of 
it in any other than the Congregational sense. Although admitting the 
anachronism, he suggests too much when he speaks of the dioceses of 
Paul and James. And on some other points we should be disposed to 
demur to his conclusions. On the whole, however, we most heartily 
commend this history as an acute, congruous, and graphic account of the 
early organization of Christianity. 


The God-Man. An Inquiry into the Character and Evidences 
of the Christian Incarnation. Elliot Stock. 


This is a thoughtful and in many ways a remarkable book. It is a 
speculation concerning the development of consciousness in the Christ. 
The author’s theory is that the divinity was united to the humanity so as 
to form not a dual but a single consciousness ; and that, being human, the 
consciousness developed all through our Lord’s incarnate life, from the 
pure negation of consciousness in the infant, through the grades of ordinary 
human development. Justly rejecting the superficial theory that when our 
Lord says that He is ignorant of ‘thatday and hour’ and that only the Father 
knows, it is only the humanity that speaks, he affirms that it is the entire 
consciousness that is imperfect. No doubt he has expounded the true 
theory of our Lord’s human consciousness, but has he not left the mystery 
as great as ever by necessitating the supposition of a suspended Divine 
consciousness, which is impossible to thought ? The true problem seems 
to be left pretty much where it was, although many true, subtle, and sug- 
gestive things are said in the course of the discussion. It is too wonderfut 
for us; we cannot attain unto it. 
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The Lord’s Supper: its Design and the Benefit it confers to 
the Individual and the Church. A Clerical Symposium. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Last Supper of our Lord, and His Words of Consolation to 
the Disciples. By J. Marsaatnt Lane, D.D., Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

The former of these volumes consists of a dozen papers by Dr. 
Luthart, Dr. de Pressensé, Dr. Littledale, John Page Hopps, Dr. David 
Brown, Dr. W. Smith, W. Crosby Barlow, M. F. Sadler, Joseph Agar 
Beet, Thomas Leach, Dr. P. J. Gloag, and G. W. Olver. As the names 
indicate, it is a discussion in which views as conflicting as those of Dr. 
Littledale and Mr. Page Hopps are debated. The writers are largely 
representative, and the best that can be said on behalf of the conflicting 
theories is said here. The book is one of great interest, and the papers 
are full and able. 

The second volume is a succinct exposition of all that the evangelists 
record in connection with the Last Supper, not merely the incidents of 
the observance itself, but the preparation, the table talk, &e. It is, in 
fact, a mannal of the Lord’s Table, reverent and acute, and conceived 
from an orthodox Evangelical point of view. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Métuer. Vol. XI. 
Buddhist Suttas, translated from Pali by T. W. Rays 
Davips. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated 
by some Points in the History of Indian Buddhism. By 
J. W. Ruys Davips. Williams and Norgate. 

Non-Christian Religious Systems. Buddhism. Being a Sketch 
of the Life and Teachings of Gautama the Buddha. By 
J. W. Ruys Davins. S. P. C. K. 

Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Artaur Linum. Tribner 
and Co. 

The Vedie Religion; or, the Creed and Practice of the Ind- 
Aryans Three Thousand Years Ago. By the Rev. K. S. 
Macponautp, M.A. Second Edition. James Nisbet and Co. 

The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists Compared with 
History and Science. By R. Spence Harpy, Hon. Mem. 
R.A.S. Second Edition. Frederick Norgate. 


Much more space than we can here afford would be necessary to give 
our readers the barest conception of the contents of the volumes thus 
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enumerated, or of the essentially contradictory characte of the con- 
clusions at which these students of Buddhism have arrived. Mr. Rhys 
Davids has done some very noble work, and his labour both in the trans- 
lation of the Pali documents and in dogmatic exposition of the principles 
of the earliest Buddhism, is by no means limited to the volumes here 
enumerated. He has written the article on ‘ Buddhism’ in the new edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and, moreover, he translated ‘ The 
Buddhist Birth Stories’ in a volume of singular interest and value. With 
Mr. Childers and Fausbill, he takes position as one of the most accomplished 
Pali scholars in Europe. His painstaking endeavour to state nothing 
beyond the evidence in his hands is only equalled by the modesty and 
diffidence with which he announces conelusiuns; and thus his method of 
work contrasts most favourably with the hasty and flippant manner in 
which Mr. Lillie has approached the same subject. Mr. Davids takes his 
stand on the Pali documents, and contends that they represent the closest 
approximation to the doctrine of Gotama and to that of his first followers ; 
he maintains that the Lalita Vistara cannot be proved to have been in 
existence at all within a thousand years after the birth of Buddha. Mr. 
Lillie, on the other hand, treats this Sanserit work—which was known to 
Hiuen Thsang in the seventh century 4.D., and can be proved to have 
been translated a little earlier than this into Tibetan—with high favour, 
and regards it as the fountain-head of authentic information concerning 
the mind of the Buddha and his contemporaries from four to six centuries 
B.c. The entire contention of Mr. Lillie suffers discomfiture, unless the 
florid representations of this late series of legends are the source from 
which the atheistic, agnostic, ethical, philosophical theses and apologues 
of Cingalese and Burmese Buddhism developed themselves by a process 
of criticism and scepticism. Moreover, this supposition of it is contrary 
to all analogy. 

By much patient and scholarly investigation Mr. Davids appears to us 
to have confirmed impressions produced by the Sanscrit scholars generally, 
as well as by Mr. Spence Hardy’s Cingalese studies, that the Buddhism of 
Ceylon and Burmah is far nearer to the original form of this mysterious 
faith than either the monotheistic or polytheistic development of it in 
Nepaul, or among the Jains, or than its pontifical evolution in Tibet, or 
than the rich and abundant consolations which the northern Buddhism 
has supplied to the worshippers of the ‘ annihilated man’ in the Paradise 
of Amitabha, or the Home of Kwan-yin, of which Chinese and Japanese 
authorities say so much. 

We have often expressed the wish that some student of this profoundly 
interesting subject would devote himself to the production of a catholic 
work, in which the researches of the Schlagenweits and Bigandet, of Dr. 
Edkins and Mr. Beal, of MM. Remusat and Julien, of Captain Rogers, 
of Dr. Max Miiller, Mr, Childers, and Mr. Davids, could be fully repre- 
sented and compared. The effort of M. St. Hilaire to do something of 
the kind is condemned by Mr. Davids in consequence of the dependence 
he placed on the Lalita Vistara. The effort would certainly demand the 
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mental grasp and universal sympathy of a scholar of Neander’s calibre ; 
but until it is done, Europeans will flounder hopelessly amid conflicting 
and divergent authorities. Mr. Lillie has endeavoured to establish con- 
cerning the man Gotama his belief in the gods and in the necessity of 
prayer, and also the belief of himself and his followers in an immortality 
of retribution and development. He finds a Triad among the objects of 
his worship ; he scoffs at the interpretation put upon it by such scholars 
as Burnouf, or even S. Julien, and draws parallels between it and 
the trinities of Persic faith, of Gnostic speculation, and of the Catholic 
creeds, and proceeds to draw a number of hasty comparisons between 
Buddhism and what he calls the ‘higher Judaism’ (Essenism) and the 
‘higher Christianity,’ and not obscurely hints that in the solar myth of 
the god-man Buddha, the incarnate logos, we have the source of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the New Testament, if not their actual form. A 
looser piece of reasoning from late documents and modern ritual to historic 
facts, and to the genealogy of ideas, we never remember to have read. The 
lack of perception of differences between the ground tone of Buddhism 
and Christianity deprives Mr. Lillie of the claim to speak on the subject. 

Mr. Davids has in his Hibbert Lectures indicated a number of very 
remarkable analogues between different epochs and features of the two 
faiths, but he does not for an instant argue that Buddhism is the origin of 
what is best in Christianity. He suggests, however, that similar con- 
ditions have eventuated in similar results, in diverging and yet resembling 
institutions and ethics. To our minds the one reveals man seeking after 
the reality of things, after the supreme good, and grasping patiently an 
utter nothingness; and the other is the record of how the living God 
sought man and found him, and drew him into eternal fellowship with 
Himself. The Buddhist doctrines of Karma (as Mr. Davids has exhibited 
it in several valuable treatises) involves this paradox, that the highest and 
noblest life, because it was absolutely evacuated of all desire, of all illu- 
sion, and inasmuch as it discovered its own non-individuality, and reached 
a perfect goodness and purity, is to be therefore finally incapable even of 
producing another life of any kind. That, as it seems to us, is the most 
hopeless conception even of Nirvana which we have ever tried to grasp, 
and it contrasts wonderfully with the Divine assurance, ‘ Thou didst not 
suffer thy Holy one to see corruption,’ or this, ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.’ 

The whole discussion on the history of the doctrine of transmigration is 
profoundly interesting, and the note of Rev. T. W. Davids, which disproves 
the charge brought against Origen of holding the doctrines of metem- 
psychosis, is very able. The speculations of Mr. R. Davids as to the origin 
of the idea, the virtual proof that it is pre-Aryan, and is not found in the 
earliest teachings of Buddhism, open very new ground, upon which we 
cannot enter here. We accept these translations of Mr. Davids with 
much gratitude; we admire the spirit and bearing with which he has 
done his difficult task; but it would require a volume to indicate the 
various respects in which we differ from or would modify his inferences. 
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Mr. Macdonald’s volume is the expansion of a paper read at the Caleutta 
Missionary Conference. It is an exposition of the religious opinions and 
practices of the Sanihita, or hymns of Rig-Veda, and an attempt to esti- 
mate their value relatively to the teachings of Christianity, and in con- 
nection with Theistic movements in India, which seek a return to the 
purer faiths of early Hinduism. It is a succinct and lucid handbook that 
will not only be valuable to the Indian missionary, but also interesting to 
English readers in the present remarkable revival of interest in the early 
faiths of India. 

Mr. Hardy’s long residence in Ceylon as General Superintendent of the 
Wesleyan Missions afforded him opportunities for studying Buddhism of 
which he has diligently availed himself. His book, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently indicated by its title, has justified itself by the demand for 
a second edition. It is a good deal more than a translation of Buddhist 
legends and theories. It is a critical estimate of their genesis and signifi- 
cance. They mistake who think that the claims of Buddhism are suffi- 
cient for their own refutation. To natives of India a careful investigation 
and judgment of its traditions and theories is of great and increasing 
importance. 


The History of Jesus of Nazara. Freely Investigated in its 
Connection with the National Life of Israel, and Related 
in Detail. By Taropor Keim. Translated by Arthur 
Ransom. Vol. VY. Williams and Norgate. 


It is in the very nature of the case impossible satisfactorily to do more 
in a short notice than announce the appearance of the successive volumes 
of a work like Keim’s. A review of it that should attempt the refutation 
of its extreme anti-supernaturalism, and of the special instances of its 
assault, we might almost say, of its vituperations, in such chapters as that 
in this volume entitled, ‘ The Johannine Christ of Bethany,’ would require 
a space equal to that of the work itself, and could not be conducted at all 
without a full preliminary settlement of authorities, principles, and 
methods. Without a common standard of appeal insulated comments 
are aimless, else one would vehemently protest against such assertions 
as that, according to John, ‘ Jesus did not to any extent stoop to the poor 
people, as the earlier gospels would lead us to suppose. He violently 
lifted them to Himself in order by that means totally and completely to 
cast them from Him, Hence at the very beginning the putting to shame 
of Nicodemus, the best.among the people ; hence the endless, colourless, 
notional addresses.’ ‘No wonder that under such circumstances the 
ministry of Jesus, despite the Divine Sonship, ended in utter failure.’ ‘It 
will be thought cruel and violent when we determinedly reject the whole 
of this extensive enrichment of the Life of Jesus by the Johannine 
account. This enrichment is no history, but the destruction of history.’ 

We must simply leave this extravagant dogmatism to the religious in- 
stinct of men. As the engraver with his acids produces his pictures by 
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thousands of minute touches, so Keim produces his pictures of the history 
of Jesus. His only medium is a corrosive, and his method is to apply it 
to the thousand details of the facts and circumstances; so that refutation 
is impossible save by a previous discrediting of the method, and this has 
already been done many times. Hence the utter barrenness of such 
theories. They command no convictions, secure no following. They are 
mere repertories of materials from which, on the one hand, infidelity may 
take its stones of assault, but, on the other, faith may find many a sugges- 
tion and gleam of insight worthy its regard. At the same time it would 
be unjust not to recognize the author’s fine eulogies of Jesus himself, and 
the not infrequent touches of genuine spiritual insight, which blow to the 
winds many a critical cavil and make the work one of real value to the 
student of the gospel history. The present volume continues the narrative 
to the close of the Last Supper. Another will complete the work. 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ an Historical Fact. 
With an Examination of the Naturalistic Hypothesis. 
By Joun Keyyepy, M.A., D.D. Religious Tract Society. 


Dr. Kennedy is admirably equipped by natural gifts, carefully cultivated 
habits of exact thinking, and wide reading, for the apologetic work which, 
in a series of small works on the great questions at issue between Chris- 
tianity and its deniers, he is accomplishing. The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, as Dr. Kennedy says, is much more than a mere fact in His 
personal history ; it is a fact in which the most distinctive and momentous 
Christian doctrines are rooted. Dr. Kennedy here presents the evidence 
upon which it rests. Having laid down the true tests of history and the 
principles of historic criticism, he arrays and estimates the positive evi- 
dence, direct and incidental, and then examines the counter hypotheses of 
scepticism. We recently called attention to a similar work by Professor 
Milligan. We can give Dr. Kennedy’s book no higher praise than to say 
it is worthy to stand by its side. 


The Greatness of Christ Relatively and Absolutely Considered. 
By T. S. Exeatn. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Mrs. Engall, taking as the theme of her book the Divine Teacher's. 
comparative assertions concerning Himself—that He is greater than the 
temple, than Solomon, than Jonah, than Abraham, Jacob; and the 
apostolic assertions that He is greater than Moses, Aaron, the angels— 
draws out in detail illustrations of the several comparative estimates, con- 
cluding with a chapter on the New Testament instances in which the 
Christ uses the form ‘I Am,’ ‘I am He,’ ‘ I am the Light of the world,” 
&e. These are expounded with a good deal of modest scholarship, with a 
beautiful simplicity, and with an unfailing good sense, spiritual apprehen- 
sion, and devout feeling. It is a little book that moves in a reverential 
atmosphere, and works tenderly and graciously upon our religious feeling. 
NO. CXLIX. 17 
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The Poet’s Bible. Selected and Edited by W. Garrerr 
Horper. (New Testament Series.) W. Isbister. 


Mr. Horder has conceived a felicitous idea, which he has embodied in a 


way that leaves scarcely anything to be desired. Following Robinson’s 


‘Harmony of the Gospels’ for the life of our Lord, and taking the names 
of the apostles for the grouping of the rest of the history of the New 
Testament, he has illustrated each incident by the poetry which it has 
elicited from both ancient and modern authors. That his industry has been 
indefatigable and his reading wide will be felt by readers of the Preface, 
in which he describes his object, his method, and his coadjutors. Few 
illustrative poems are absent from this goodly volume, while Dr. Mac- 
donald, Dean Plumptre, and other living poets have contributed a few 
original compositions. His poetic taste is equal to his industry. The 
selection is admirable. He has, too, the scrupulous conscience of a 
pattern editor, and respects his author's texts even toa comma. A more 
interesting and charming gift-book has not recently come into our hands. 


The Biblical Museum. A Collection of Notes, Explanatory, 
Homiletic, and Illustrative, on the Holy Scriptures. By 
James Comper Gray. Old Testament, Vol. X., contain- 
ing Daniel and the Minor Prophets. Elliot Stock. 

This volume, completing the Old Testament, added to the five volumes 
on the New Testament, demands a few words of general and strong coin- 
mendation of the work, only it is very difficult to describe a work of such a 
multifarious character. Brief prologomena to each book ; a succinct exege- 
tical commentary ; homiletical hints and helps to the extent, the prospectus 
tells us, of 12,000 outlines of sermons by the leading preaches of all ages 


and countries; an equal number of illustrative anecdotes and selections 
from all departments of literature ; quotations in the margin of aphorisms, 


-sentiments, &c., on related subjects to the extent of 21,000 Scripture refer- 


ences, &c., constitute a kind of cyclopedia of Biblical literature which for 
Sunday-school teachers and village preachers are almost all that they need. 
Certainly, no one using the work can make any very egregious mistake. 
It is an amazing product of Biblical industry. Mr. Gray must feel on 
its completion like Dr. Johnson when he had finished his dictionary. 
We can only again commend the scholarly patience and judgment with 
which this immense mass of materials has been collected and used. 
Ample indices to all the volumes are provided. 


The Story of the New Testament told in connection with the 
Revised Version. By the Rey. Anprew Carter, M.A. 
Whitaker and Co. 

Mr. Carter narrates the history of the book, not the history in the book. 

He gives an account of Codices, of the formation of the Canon, of English 

Translations, including the Revised Version—the latter occupying half the 
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little volume, being chiefly devoted to the new readings and renderings, with 
criticisms thereon, generally approving, but sometimes, as in the altera- 
tions in the Lord’s Prayer, dissenting; the general conclusion being that 
the Revisers are strong in Greek but weak in English. It is a very useful 
little manual. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rey. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. Josepn Exetn. 1 Wings. 
Exposition and Homiletics by Rey. Hanmonp, 
LL.D., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Homilies by Various 
Authors: Rev. E. pe Pressenst, D.D., Rev. A. Rownanp, 
M.A., LL.D., Rev. J. Wuire, B.A., Rev. J. Macponaup, 
Rey. J. Urqunarnr. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The Introduction is brief. It maiutains the unity of the two Books of 
Kings, fixes the production as between B,c. 561 and B.c. 538, thinks the 
evidence for and against Jeremial’s authorship too nicely balanced for a 
verdict, and that the sources of the Book frequently referred to in it were 
not State papers, but chronicles of the prophets, which probably perishea 
in the burning of Jerusalem and the sack of Samaria. The exegetical 
commentary is brief, judicious, and popular; and the homiletical analysis 
of each section spiritually good. Of the Homilies the greater number are 
contributed by Mr. Rowland, next to him by Mr. Macdonald. 

The volume fully carries out the purpose of the series, which is to 
facilitate the practical pulpit application of the history. The large 
acceptance which the previous volumes have found justifies the conception. 
While even the strongest and most independent may legitimately get 
valuable pulpit hints from it, there are among the forty or fifty thousand 
preachers of our churches hundreds to whom such help must be a great 
boon, in which their congregations have great cause to be thankful. The 
help is such that it necessitates considerable and wholesome exercise of 
the preacher’s own thought. We have no hesitation, therefore, in again 
strongly commending the series. 


The Annotated Bible. Being 2 Household Commentary upon 
the Holy Scriptures. Comprehending the Results of 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. Jouy 
Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A. (The New Testament.) 
Rivingtons. 

Mr. Blunt’s Commentary belongs to the class of running expositions 
intended for household use, not to the class of philological, evidential, and 
theological discussions for the use of scholars. For such a use the results 
only of investigation are necessarily given. The skill of the expositor is 
seen in his furnishing what is necessary for a clear understanding of the 
text and also for assisting in the solution of such difficulties and doubts as are 
likely to occur to ordinary readers. We have no right, therefore, to expect 
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much of direct reference to sceptical assaults, or much of the process or 
refutation ; we have, however, a right to expect that the affirmative ex- 
position shall be given in the light of modern criticism, that the positions 
taken shall be such as criticism has assured. Mr. Blunt is fairly well 
read, and his expositions are marked by pertinence and good sense. For 
family uses his work will throw sufficient light upon many difficulties, 
although it frequently falls into the error of many commentaries in simply 
reaffirming statements of the text. There is, too, a certain feebleness of 
spiritual grasp of great meanings, as, for example, in his treatment of our 
Lord’s temptation. The great problems of the incident which almost all 
thoughtful minds ponder are simply ignored. We have not a word con- 
cerning the manner of the temptation, whether a personal appearance or 
a subjective suggestion; no attempt to discriminate our Lord’s mere 
human consciousness and susceptibility. We cannot think it a sufficient 
explanation of our Lord’s refusal to comply with the first temptation, 
‘that He would not work a miracle for the proclamation of His Divine 
nature to those who presumed to doubt it;’ which is all that is suggested, 
and which seems to us very unlikely. The whole exposition is painfully 
shallow, and this is characteristic of most of the passages that demand 
spiritual insight. Mr. Blunt’s sacramentarian tendencies come out in the 
pure assumption that the reference of the sixth chapter of John is Eucha- 
ristic, and that Christ means that we are literally to eat His flesh and 
drink His blood. In matters of mere historic reference or religious cultus 
Mr. Blunt is sufficient, but his spiritual penetration is not very great. 


The Preacher's Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah. By the 
Rey. W. H. Jetuiz. Richard D. Dickenson. 


The Book of Jeremiah has not been prolific of either exegetical or 
homiletical literature. Mr. Jellie has this advantage, therefore, in his 
commentary. His prolegomena and his exegetical notes are very brief, 
simply indicating the points of importance and interest, but with numerous 
references to authorities. The bulk of the work is homiletical. This is 
largely original, two-thirds of the outlines being contributed by the 
editor ; the rest are condensed from printed sermons, with a few original 
contributions. Every paragraph or verse that can be turned to homi- 
lectical uses is furnished with a sermon outline. A section of Illustrative 
Extracts is appended to each chapter. The characteristics of the work 
are a careful regard for textual meanings, a strong regulating good sense, 
a firm evangelical faith, and a regard to the correlation of all religious 
truth to the economy of the faith. That such a work will be useful to 
ministers there can be no question; if some may be tempted to abuse 
such helps, there are others that without them could not preach at all. 


Exposition of the Gospel of St. John. By BR. Goverr. Vol. I. 
Bemrose and Sons. 


We see no reason in either the author’s scholarship or peculiar stand- 
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point for this new commentary; and as he does not vouchsafe any ex- 
planations, we can only presume that he has prepared it of that impulse 
which prompts men to reiterate what has often been said before, perhaps 
too by his Calvinistic and millennium views. We ¢annot object to this. 
There are a good sense and a religious earnestness in the exposition which 
cannot fail of doing good. : 


The Text-book to Kant. With Biographical Sketch. By 
James Hurcnison Sriruine, LL.D., &ce. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 


That Kant should need the interpretation of a text-book at this time 
day, and after the innumerable volumes in comment and criticism of hi 
leading works that have been published, may appear to some to be 
anomalous if not incredible. It is a century this very year since the 
great Critique, which laid the foundation not only of the critical philosophy 
but of the whole modern speculative thought of Germany, saw the light. 
And during the years that have rolled past since its appearance, it has 
been more continuously studied, interpreted, and commented upon than 
perhaps any other work in philosophy which the period has produced. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that even the leading outlines of the 
critical scheme have been elucidated with a clearness which has raised 
them above the risk of being misunderstood. That being so, and Dr. 
Stirling being competent by special study, and by a gift of metaphysical 
insight, the result of long preparation, to interpret Kant, he has done well 
to issue a text-book which does for Kant once for all what none of the 
previous interpreters and commentators have succeeded in accomplishing. 
To British students of philosophy Dr. Stirling is well-known as the inter- 
preter of Hegel ; for his ‘ Secret of Hegel’ is one of the few epoch-making 
books in philosophical thought which the present generation has produced. 
Great, however, as are the merits of that work, it has proved a hard nut 
for even the diligent metaphysical student to crack. This was mainly 
owing to the difficulties of the Hegelian thought itself, which render it 
hopeless to present it in a popular form fit for easy reading. There is a 
great contrast, however, between the exposition of Hegel published by 
Dr. Stirling twenty years ago and that of Kant now given to the world. 
Part of the latter indeed has been in existence all these years; for in 
the Hegel, manuscripts of Kantian commentary are mentioned, and these 
have been put under contribution for the text-béok. Nevertheless to 
the later work, in lucidity, firmness of grasp, and comprehensive power 
of insight, must be assigned a place altogether its own. From the first 
page to the last the capable reader feels that he is in the hands of a 
master for whom there are no insolubilities in the ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ and who has overcome and resolved the difficulties which it 
has heretofore presented, because he has himself advanced to a standpoint 
in the development of philosophical thought from which he can look back 
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_ upon, and take a bird’s-eye view of, the whole ground. It is this bird’s- 


eye view which is presented to us in this text-book. 

The presentation is in the threefold form of ‘ Reproduction,’ ‘ Transla- 
tion, and ‘Commentary,’ prefatory to which we have a couple of pages of 
introduction, which indicate the essence of the philosophical problem dealt 
with by Kant by a sentence, and a ‘ Biographical Sketch’ of a thoroughly 
original character, which in a few pages almost makes us feel that we 
have known and grasped the hand of the great Herr Professor. This 


* pit of biography is a.gem of its kind, giving us in the form of the history 


of a single day in Kant’s life—and days with him in his methodical ways 
were copies of each other—a presentation of the outward personality of 
the man, enlivened by characteristic sayings extracted from his works, 
and giving insight into the inner man, such as stamps at once both out- 
ward and inward upon the memory and makes the reader feels that he 
knows both. For the ‘ Translation ’—from the ‘Critique of the Pure 
Reason ’—we need only say that it is completed with so much of the art 
that conceals art as to read like an original work. If any one will com- 
pare its clear sentences with the honest and laborious but often pain- 
fully obscure translations of a Haywood, a Meiklejohn, and others, he 
will at once see the superiority of this later version. And in the Com- 
mentary he will find such careful and thoughtful elucidation of difficulties 
as must fill every student with gratitude for the help which, in honest 
grappling with the terrible obscurities of the original, he is afforded in 
this lucid presentation of Kant in an English dress. 

But it is the ‘Reproduction’ which reveals itself to us as the most 
masterly part of the whole remarkable performance. Here we have the 
problem with which Kant travailed as in labour made plain before us in 
words such as only the philosophical expert, whose insight had ‘given him 
the mastery over the thinker he interprets, and whose knowledge is inti- 
mate of the concrete applications of the most wire-drawn abstractions, 
could have supplied. What that problem is will be found compressed into 
one brief paragraph of the Preface. We examine experience and the 
knowledge which is given us in experience. We find in doing so that 
while we take note of matters of fact that as simply happening are con- 
tingent, since they might not have happened, or something quite different 
might have happened, there are in our knowledge elements of necessity. 
Every effort (not has, but) must have a cause, there is a necessary con- 
nection between them. Experience does not—for it ecannot—supply this 
nexus, whence then comes it? ‘Hume, now,’ says Stirling, ‘ pointed 
out the discrepancy here and asked, The relation of cause and effect being 
matter of fact, why do we, inconsistently, assume it to be necessary ?’ 
We have what was special and characteristic of Hume summed up in the 
one word ‘ discrepancy.’ It was his task to show that experience gave no 
necessity, gave only custom; whence then the necessary connection ? 
‘ Kant, again, who took the question to himself, answered, It is to under- 
state the question to confine it to causality; substance and accident, action 
and reaction, are as necessarily connected as a cause and its effect; and 
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the entire interest rather relates to a general system—a general system 
of necessary connection, necessary synthesis, or, say, synthetic necessity, 
even in matters of fact.’ In this last sentence the word ‘ understates’ 
conveys also the very essence of Kant. His work was to supply the 
omission, and to show that the necessity of connection was in the system 
of thoughts or notions supplied by our minds. Our minds are not passive 
recipients of sensations, but in the very act of perception they impose their 
own forms on the raw material brought tous through sense. By asystem 
of judgments springing from the very mechanism of thought, the impres- 
sions produced from without are reduced under the unity of a series of 
notions, and there is no completed perception until the notion supplies the 
light and gives formative impetus to the crude matter of sense. Kant’s 
specific work was to develope this system into elaborate clearness, and to 
trace the rnatter of sense worked up through the forms of sense (space 
and time) into the unity of the Categories. It is the exhibition of this 
system which is here set before us by Dr. Stirling in the threefold form 
of which we have already spoken. 

Kant dealt, as the Scotch philosophy dealt, with the problem of per- 
ception. But instead of falling back upon common sense and merely 
affirming that there are external objects—which was irrelevant as an 
answer to Hume, and merely re-usserted the ‘ discrepancy’ to which he 
had called attention—the German thinker sought for a solution of the 
‘discrepancy’ in thought or Reason herself. Sensation as mere feeling 
of a number of impressions is the first step to perception which raises the 
complex of particulars into a unity of objective existence. ‘ Perception,’ 
says Stirling, ‘is awareness of an olject ; and an object is always some- 
thing that a subject conceives itself to discern as different from itself, but 
presented to it, offered to it, as it were, for inspection, held up to it.’ In 
order that the particulars of sensation should be elevated to the unity of 
perception they must be included under a universal, that is to say, must 
be thought. Notions without perceptions are void, and perceptions with- 
out notions are blind. Here we have indicated the special work which 
Stirling has done in regard to Kant. He has made this explanation of 
the objectivity of our experience, through the co-operation of what he calls 
notions, part of the possession of philosophy. He has supplied the want 
which Kant left unsupplied, and by doing so has imparted intelligibility 
and coherence to the critical philosophy. We cannot here follow him into 
detail or stay to further illustrate his position. But we take it that it will 
more and more be acknowledged the more this volume is studied, that 
besides interpreting and reconstructing Kant, Dr. Stirling has contri- 
buted a permanent and precious possession to philosophical thought by 
his work in this reference, and, if only for that alone, deserves thankful 
recognition from all students of metaphysics. His interpretation of Kant 
seems to us the one intelligible exposition of the system of the sage of 
Kénigsberg in all he accomplished and half-unconsciously aimed at, 
which has yet been produced. 
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The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. A Complete 
Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and Technological. By 
Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised 
and greatly Augmented. Edited by Cuartes ANNANDALE, 
M.A. Illustrated by above Three Thousand Engravings. 
Vol. I. A—Depascent. Blackie and Sons. 


The first edition of the Imperial Dictionary based upon Webster’s 
Dictionary was published in 1853. It rapidly grew in popular esteem, 
and has been accepted as one of the standard dictionaries of the English 
language. This new edition, which the editor tells us has been in pre- 
paration for ten years, has been rendered necessary by the multitudes 
of new words which the advances in science, art, and philosophy have 
introduced, and by those modifications which pass upon language as upon 
everything else. As a statistical indication, the editor tells us that this 
edition contains 80,000 more words than the edition of 1853, and 12,000 
more than the recent edition of Webster, which has hitherto been the 
most copious ; so that this new edition of the Imperial Dictionary con- 
tains ‘a more extensive collection of English vocables than any of the 
dictionaries hitherto published.’ The chief additions being in the various 
departments of science, and amore minute examination of English authors 
of the sixteenth century. The etymological excellence in the first edition is 
maintained. Various meanings of words are given, with quotations from 
English authors. Encyclopedic information is also given in needful 
instances, and great care has been bestowed upon the pronunciation, 
which is somewhat simpler in its diacritical marks than the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. It is really an achievement almost equal to that of the 
original edition, and it is done with masterly scholarship and unwearied 
research. Its{philological and literary characteristics are of the first 
order. It is abreast of the most advancgd science of the day, and incor- 
porates its latest discoveries, while English literature has been laid under 
the most laborious and extensive contribution for varied uses of words. It 
should be for some years to come an authority of the first class. The work 
is to be completed in four quarterly volumes. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 

Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with 

a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, 

and Use. By Roserr Hunrer, M.A., F.G.S., assisted 

in Special Departments by Various Eminent Authorities. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. (Part II.) Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

We have but little to add to the account of this elaborate dictionary 


which we gave on the appearance of the first section this time last year. 
The present section concludes with the word Cabiritic, which itself indi- 
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eates liow large a class of words is included that are scarcely Anglicized, 
but that English readers sometimes meet with and need to have ex- 
plained. Scientific, provincial, and obsolete words are also given. Not 
only are the etymological sources and the popular uses of words explained, 
but in many instances a compressed account of that which they designate 
is given. This, indeed, gives the work its encyclopedic as distinguished 
from a mere etymological character. Like Johnson’s dictionary, too, it 
is rich in illustrative quotations. It is a work of immense independent 
research—anything but a compilation or reconstruction from other dic- 
tionaries. In its out-of-the-way information it will be of great service to 
students. The etymologies seem scholarly and accurate, and the illus- 
trations help the descriptions. Twelve months have elapsed since the 
first section was published, portending a prolonged publication. 


Sermons. 


The Egypt of the Past. By Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. With 
Forty-six Illustrations. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Sir Erasmus Wilson has proved himself to be more than an amateur 
antiquarian. Even after the numerous books on Egyptian history and 
antiquities that have appeared, there was roons forthis; which is a history 
of Egypt at once learned and popular, succinct and sufficient. All that . 
ordinary readers can care to know about Egypt is narrated in a vivid, 
interesting way, from the earliest traditions to the latest discovery of 
mummies at Thebes, which are noticed in the preface. An accomplished 
Egyptologist, the author devotes a chapter to the language and writing of 
the Egyptians, which is both learned and lucid; while his descriptions are 
skilful and glowing, and show the accomplished writer. 

There is of course room for much debate on many of the theories pro- 
pounded. Many will think that Dr. Wilson follows Burgsch too impli- 
citly, and that his translations, especially of proper names, are not always 
urhnpeachable. This, however, is not the place for particular discussion. 
We content ourselves with a general and hearty commendation of a 
carefully studied and very interesting book. 


SERMONS. 


Lay Sermons. By Joun Stuart Bracke, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Macmillan and Co.) Professor Blackie 
may be extravagant, but he cannot be dull. Here, where he ought 
to have been very serious—for these Lay Sermons were delivered to 
an Edinburgh Free Church congregation—he is at least light, and 
now and then facetious, dealing sometimes in very happy illustra- 
tions, While he is very hard on the straight-laced dogmatist, he is 
equally severe on the dogmatical scientist, who disbelieves in the creation 
of the world; and he has no quarter for atheists, who exhibit only a 
disease of the moral nature, and are, in fact, in a sense mad, and must yet 
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return to right reason, if they are not to be castaways. Then he at ouce 
condemns orthodoxy, and protests against it, taking Professor Robertson 
Smith under his wing most kindly. But hard-and-fast consistency is not 
what we expect or will get from Professor Blackie. ‘These discourses are 
not Lay Sermons in the sense of being ‘ sermons’ delivered by a layman, 
but are really discourses on secular themes mainly. He takes up the 
Land Laws, and very naively illustrates the desire for possessing a bit of 
land by saying that ‘it is very much like the Scottish thirst for much 
whisky, and the Turkish lust for many women.’ But since the love of a 
bit of land exists elsewhere than in Scotland and in Turkey, the figure is 
somewhat coarse and out-at-elbows. It is clear that Professor Blackie 
has not made so profound a study of politico-economical science as he 
has of Greek; and sometimes he seems simply to contradict himself. 
This he does, for example, when he insists that the land is the quarry out 
of which political life is evolved ; and yet he must adinit that political and 
energy are the prerogative of the great towns. He is sound, however, 
upon primogeniture and the law of entail. The address on the ‘ Cove- 
nanters’ is, to our thinking, by far the best. He finds the heroism of 
the men enough to excite genuine admiration, which characteristically 
expresses itself. This, we think, should have had the first place in the 
volume instead of that on ‘ The Creation of the World,’ which is full of 
puzzles. But nobody expects Professor Blackie to be logical, and some 
would perhaps say that they prefer his illogicality to other folks’ logic. At 
all events, he is always readable and amusing. 

The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons. By the Rev. PHmures 
Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. (Macmillan and Co.) The 
first of these sermons, and, we believe, some others in the volume, were 
preached in England during the recent visit of the preacher. At the close 
of the first sermon preached in Westminster Abbey on the 4th of July, 
Mr. Brooks, in a few simple, manly words, referred to the day as the 
anniversary of American Independence, and asked for the prayers of 
English people for the nation that had been born into the world. Every 
vestige of the feeling that might have made such prayers a mere duty has 
passed away; neither nation would have it otherwise. The independence 
of the American people is a blessing to both, and to the world. Mr. 
Brooks’ high reputation as a preacher will be sustained by this volume, 
although not perhaps increased. The secret of his power is his thorough 
catholic-hearted humanity, the absence of all conventionalism both of 
pulpit and church in his preaching, freshness, directness, force, and a 
firm grasp of the great truths of Christianity in their spiritual essence and 
meaning, as distinct from mere propositions of theology. This volume, 
however, seems to us to be somewhat inferior to Mr. Brooks’ former pub- 
lication in distinctness of conception, oratorical point, and literary finish ; 
but this only because he himself has taught us to measure him by a high 
standard. It is a notable volume among the sermons of the year. 

Sermons. By J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A., D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Dr. Dykes also claims to be subjected to severe tests. He has long been 
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recognized as one of the notable preachers of London ; and in the com- 
bination of learned theology, strong thinking, fine discrimination, and 
clear, forcible exposition, there are few to surpass him. Dr. Dykes never 
yields to rhetorical, pictorial, or emotional sensationalism. His sermons 
are never lacking in warmth, but their domain is chiefly the rational un- 
derstanding. Like the Great Teacher Himself, Dr. Dykes never seeks to 
make impression save through conviction: understanding, will, and feeling 
must go together in the true religious man. Some of the sermons are very 
fresh and strong, the one on the Doctrine of the Trinity, for example. 
Dr. Dykes’ sermons are carefully written. ‘The style is simple, lucid, and 
correct, the result evidently of great painstaking. It does not lack natural- 
ness and glow; but it does not mistake slovenliness for naturalness, gusts 
of emotion for religious fervour. Perhaps a little more abandon here and 
there would add to the force of the sermons, «s in=ll true oratory. It needs 
not be added that Dr. Dykes keeps firm hol! of the great evangelical 
principles of the New Testament. It is difficult to commend sermons in 
general terms, still more difficult to commend them by extracting sentences 
as specimens. Dr. Dykes, however, needs no commendation. Sermon 
readers will need only to know that he has put forth a new volume. 

The Restoration of God’s Banished Ones, and other Sermons. By the 
late Rev. Grorcs James Procrer. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by 
Alexander Mackennal, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Myr. Mackennal in- 
troduces these sermons with a short memoir full of pathos and beauty. Mr. 
Procter was a student at Hackney College; then a Congregational minister, 
first at Newport in the Isle of Wight, then for a short time at Hampstead, 
as successor to Mr. Lynch. He died at Margate in February last, at the 
early age of forty-six. Ie was a man of rare refinement of nature and of 
deep spiritualness of feeling. A valetudinarian through life, his mental 
and spiritual moods were often in harmony with his physical moods. 
More than once he was unsettled in his religious beliefs, rather, it would 
seem, from emotional than from intellectual causes. His sermons tend to 
sentiment rather than to robust thought, but to sentiment of a vigorous 
not of a puling kind. They are religious rather than theological, and of 
the tender and contemplative rather than of the utilitarian type. They 
are singularly beautiful and penetrating. We can heartily endorse Mr. 
Mackennal’s estimate of them: ‘It’ (the volume) ‘ will find an audience, 
“fit though few,” to whom there will be a charm in the elevation of 
thought of these discourses, their purity of sentiment, the tenderness 
and broad humanity of their feeling, the devoutiess and fervour of their 
faith. Such persons will not be much disturbed that Mr. Proctov’s style 
is neither argumentative nor critical; they will find abundant com- 
pensation for the lack of these elements in the gentle, sometimes impas- 
sioned mysticism which was his special characteristic.’ 

Christ in the Christian Year and in the Life of Man. By the Right 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., New York. Trinity to Advent. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 4 Bishop Huntingdon’s sermons on the Christian Life 
attracted attention in England a geueration ago to a preacher of unusual 
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penetration and power. Since then none of his words have fallen to the 
ground. Freshmess, spiritual discrimination, and practical fitness charac- 
terize all his sermons; his greater discourses are often formal discussions 
of great Christian themes, and alwayscontribute to their solution some new 
light. The volume before us is the second of two volumes which contain 
sermons on the Christian Year of the Episcopal Church. Groundless and 
fruitful of superstition as such an artificial scheme is, it does afford lines for 
varied discoursing; hardly, however, in the mere twenty-seven numerical 
Sundays which follow Trinity Sunday, and which occupy this volume. 
The preacher is here left as much without guidance as ministers of other 
Churches. All who know Dr. Huntingdon’s sermons will welcome the 
fresh, thoughtful, and spiritual discourses of this volume. 

The Authentic Gospel. Sermons by GrorGr Dawson, M.A. Edited 
by George St. Clair, F.G.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) We very 
gladly welcome another posthumous volume of Mr. Dawson’s sermons, 
and rejoice to be informed that two more are to follow. I’ew men of our 
day have preached with more freshness, lucidity, and force. The sermons 
are copied from the shorthand reports of Miss Beauclere, but they suffer 
no disadvantage from that lack of literary finish which fully written 
manuscript would have given them; they are a kind of inspired talk, 
marvellously full of spiritual penetration and ethical force. Entirely un- 
conventional, they aim at their purpose utterly regardless of creeds or 
accepted notions, and often do immense service by their analysis and 
refutation of traditional errors and of conventional forms of truth; for 
truth needs to be delivered from the forms that cramp and mar it. Nor 
can it be said that these sermons are mainly destructive. They build up 
with great force the ethical and spiritual manhood. Some of them are 
very fine in conception, as, for example, the first, entitled ‘ Christ verifies 
Christ,’ the idea of which is that the things said about Christ are to be 
tested by our general conception of the Spirit of Christ, illustrated largely 
from the Apocryphal Gospels. But Mr. Dawson’s truths often lie 
perilously near to errors. Overstatement, indeed, was a characteristic 
fault of his mind, and force of his position. He has but little discrimi- 
ation or fine shadings of thought. For instance, he forgets that the spirit 
of Christ is for each man interpreted by the spirit of the man himself. 
Many things in the Canonical Gospels, that Mr. Dawson would reject as 
incompatible with his conceptions of the Spirit of Christ, may not seem 
so to another. A little more tolerance, therefore, of other men’s concep- 
tions would have been better. The title given to the volume by the 
editor is emphatic; it clearly intends to affirm Mr. Dawson’s gospel 
against that of the generality of gospel preachers. Mr. Dawson, for 
instance, is very strong in his denunciations of the idea of expiatory 
sacrifice ; thus we have this not very reverent objurgation, ‘ By the living 
God, I would as soon sacrifice a lamb in hope of the forgiveness of my 
sins as I would invoke the blood of Jesus Christ.’ Perhaps; but the 
greatest thinkers of the Christian pulpit and Church have thought other- 
wise. However, we welcome Mr. Dawson's sermons for what they are— 
strong, quickening forces of the ethical and spiritual life of Christianity. 
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Elementary Religious Truths, gathered from the Five Books of Moses. 
In a Course of Sermons compiled from the Original Sermon Notes of the 
Rev. Ricuarp CeciL, late Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 
London. Edited by his Son the Rev. Wm. Crcrn. M.A. Two Vols, 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.) The preacher is a great deal more 
even than his written sermons, much more his notes. These seventy 
sermons are characterized by much good sense, spirituality, and piety ; 
but it must be confessed they are very dull. Imagination lends no light, 
eloquence gives no glow; they are skeletons thinly clothed with flesh, and 
the bones are very many and very dry. Richard Cecil, however, was a 
preacher who commanded great respect and excited great interest. Perhaps 
the conditions of Evangelical preaching were different in his day, and the 
vital importance of his testimony subordinated everything else—-perhaps 
the demands of hearers were less. However it may have been, we have 
here sensible evangelical sermons, free from extravagances of spiritualiz- 
ing, and yet full of religious urgency ; good, unexceptionable in every way, 
but too uniform in their goodness, and we must add, too commonplace. 
Of course, none of the scientific and critical difficulties of our day are 
touched, It is good, wholesome bread and butter for hungry souls, 

God’s Requirements, and other Sermons. By Rev. E. H. Cuopiy, D.D. 
(New York: James Miller. London: C. Higham ) Lessons of Faith and 
Love. By Rev. E. H. Cuoprin, D.D. (Same Publishers.) The Church of 
the Living God. and other Sermons. By Rev. E. H. Cuorty, D.D. (Same 
Publishers.) Dr Chopin, whose death has recently occurred in New York, 
is but little kuown in Englaud as a preacher. He was, however, one of 
the most eloquent and powerful of American preachers, the only man who 
could pretend to contest the palm of preaching with Henry Ward Beecher. 
Perhaps the fact that he was a Universalist has contributed to our imper- 
fect knowledge of him. Be this as it may, here are three volumes of his 
sermons which, making allowance for his distinctive opinions, scarcely 
however to be recoguized here, are of rare eloquence, spiritual penetration, 
and practical gooduess. They are really for the most part reports of 
extemporaneous speaking, and bear the marks of it in their freedom and 
intensity. They are miscellaneous, and they indicate a full, rich mind 
and a fervent spirit. They will richly repay an acquaintance with them. 

Sermons Preached in London. By the Rey. W. A. Griffiths, Narberth. 
New Edition. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Griffiths’ sermons are of a robuster type, 
but not equal in subtle, tender grace. Equally spiritual, they present the 
active rather than the contemplative side of the spiritual nature. They 
are orthodox, practical, and earnest; their grasp of evangelical truth is 
firm and its urgency vigorous. Tor the more general ends of the pulpit 
they are of a high class of excellence. Elevated in thought and forcible 
in style, they yet hit the average level of congregations more successfully 
than any of the volumes we have named.——Seeds of thought. By 
Wituam Tart, D.D., Pau, France. New Edition. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) These are meditations rather than sermons, and were, we are told, 
prepared ior a Bible-class. They are very short, and may serve for 
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readings at family worship. They are fairly strong in their grasp and 
suggestiveness, but belong to the quietly meditative and evangelical class 
of books. Footprints. Sermous on Scripture Characters. By the Rey. 
Hart Ley CARMICHAEL, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. Carmichael 
is, we infer from these sermons, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church— 
although he does not tell us so, nor does anything sectarian in the tone 
of the sermons indicate it. He is a Broad Churchman, and takes a firm 
grasp of the truths he teaches. His sermons are fresh and independent 
in their thinking, and will repay perusal——Lectures on the Lord's 
Prayer. By the Rev. Ricuarp Grover, Bristol. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The Lord’s Prayer has been expounded and preached so often, 
that for ordinary preachers there is but little left to say that is new. Mr. 
Glover does not attempt to say anything new, but in a thoughtful, pene- 
trating way: to bring out the spiritual thoughts of the several petitions. 
Thus he does not in the last petition even notice the new reading of the 
Revised Version. Mr. Glover, however, is far removed from common-place, 
even on such familiar ground. His remarks go deep down into the veligious 
consciousness, and are fraught with suggestions for the thought, the heart, 
and the hand of life-——The Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. A 
Memorial Sermon. By Tomas M‘CuLtacH. With Personal Recollec- 
tions, &e. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) Another opportunity of speak- 
ing of Dr. Punshon will, we trust, soon present itself. Meanwhile we 
commend Mr. M‘Cullagh’s unofficial sermon preached before the Hull 
District. The sermon ably characterizes Dr. Punshon’s ministry, and is 
supplemented by some personal recollections of him.——The Garden of 
Gethsemane. By the Rev. Grorce Puiip, M.A., of Free St. John’s, 
Edinburgh. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A series of chapters or sermons 
treating of the Gospel account of our Lord’s passion in Gethsemane. It 
attempts with all reverence to speak what no words can speak, no thought 
think. All that can illustrate or suggest is brought together with intel- 
ligence, devoutness, and evangelical conception.——A Scottish Communion. 
By the Rev. Wim11am Mimray, A.R. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner.) The 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland have been in the habit of having only 
two Communion services in the year, with accompanying services from the 
Thursday to the Monday, a practice that is happily being superseded by 
more frequent observances. This volume contains the Sermons, six in 
number, the Addresses, the Devotional Exercises, l’encing the Tables, &c., 
usual at the great half-yearly occasion, the whole apparently by Mr. 
Milray himself. They are sensible and vigorous, and the volume will be 
interesting to English readers especially——Family Readings on the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. By the Rev. Francis Bourpiiuon, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Short expository and practical readings after 
the manner of the writer’s previous work on St. John.——Living Truths 
for the Head and Heart. By the Rev. Cuartes D. Bett, D.D. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) A series of short, simple, fervent, hortatory evangelical 
addresses. 
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